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PKEFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The favor with which the first edition of this work 
has been received, has conspired, with a desire to give 
it an extensive and enduring circulation as a text 
book, to induce the author carefully to revise and to 
stereotype it for a second and enlarged edition. Great 
pains have been taken to render the statements and 
discussions as thorough, luminous, and condensed as 
the nature of the work admits. Technical term? are 
mostly avoided; quotations from foreign languages are 
introduced only in English; and every sentence in the 
book is studiously brought within the apprehension 
of all who are accustomed to reflect. 

Having devoted several years to teaching, the au- 
thor has realized the difiiculty of interesting the minds 
of the young, and of conducting them to sound and 
discriminating views on subjects of this nature. This 
difficulty it has been his special effort to remove ; and 
he has been induced ta Vi^VVaN^^ \i<^^ \iwsn. ^»a» ^s^^ 
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experience and the assurance of distingaished teachersi 
that the effort has not been in vain. 

The author is now preparing a work on Moral 
Philosophy, similar in size and plan to this, and in- 
tended to succeed it in a course of study, which may 
be expected within a few months. In the mean time, 
he respectfully dedicates this volume to his fellow- 
teachers and their pupils, for whom it is especially 
designed, with the earnest desire that those who use it 
as a text book may realize as much satisfaction and 
profit in tne ^tudy of it as he has in its preparation. 

Boston, l^far i, 1858. 
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A BOOK OK Intellectual Philosophy should not oolj 
furnish lessons, but elicit inquiry, excite the reasoning powers^ 
enkindle original thought, and guide to well-formed, independent 
condusicms. Dogmatism, always odious, is particularly so upon 
this subject He who sets our minds upon a track of successful 
inquiry, does a more valuable service than he who puts au- 
thoritatively forth Uie stereotype lessons of the schools. 

All who have had valuable experience in teaching will agree^ 
also, that a great book is ordinarily a great eviL A text book, 
especially, should be mostly filled with " the seeds of things.*' 
These thoughts have been much in the author's mind, while pre* 
paring the following pages ; to what effect, others must judge. 

Briefly to exhibit the most important principles oi Intellectuai 
Philosophy, as acknowledged by the best authorities, in language 
as plain and free frcmi technicalities as possible ; to elicit free 
inquiry, and give reasons for differing from others, in cases of 
dissent ; to show wherein the human pow^s transcend those of 
the animal, and to point out their relations to Christianity ; to 
trace the mentsd phenomena, so far as present sdence conducts, 
to their physical source ; Anally, to adapt the subject both to the 
popular and the educated mind, — are the leading objects of this 
volume. 

1 
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This subject encounters several popular objections, of which 
the following are the most prominent : Want of confidence in 
it^ resulting from differences of opinion among its professed 
teachers ; the abstruse and scholastic manner in which it has 
been often discussed ; the violence which it has sometimes offered 
to common sense ; and the absence of anj perceived connection 
between it and the practical interests of life. These objections 
can here receive but a passing notice. 

Differences of opinion cannot impair the value of the truths to 
which thej relate. Indeed, the most valuable truths often come 
to light amidst the conflict of opinions. But many of the dif- 
ferences now in question are more apparent than real. Some 
of them are resolvable into mere logomachies. Such terms as 
" innate/' " idea," " original," " reason," have occasioned volumes 
of controversy. Such controversies are upon the mere sur- 
face ; they do not disturb the vital truths of mental science. 

Writers have differed, also, respecting the number of the 
mental powers ; some, Hke Kaims and Reid, allowing many ; 
others, like Hartley and Brown, allowing only a few. 

Now the mind is one. The powers of the mind are only the 
mind's ahility or propensity to perform certain acts. When we 
speak of attention, perception, abstraction, memory, as mental 
powers, we only mean to say that the mind can attend, perceive, 
abstract, remember : one and the same intellect exerts itself in 
these several ways. Strictly speaking, the powers of the mind 
are as numerous as its acts. Classification of the mental powers 
is, then, a mutual convenience for the interchange of thought ; 
and the fact that some philosophers adopt more than others, is no 
more an objection to mental philosophy than the fact that some 
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merchants pack their goods m larger boxes ihan others is an 
objection to merchandise. 

Yet the question, whether a power is cor.stittUianal or ae- 
qutred, is of considerable interest ; as it involves other questions^ 
touching the true end and right culture of the mind. Nor must 
it be supposed that the classification of the mental phenomena is 
merely a conventional arrangement, having no foundation in 
nature. Psychological facts, as well as all others in creation, 
are so related to each other as to form a natural basis for 
scientific classification. 

To avoid circumlocution, writers often use the same word in 
different senses. Thus perception may denote either the power 
of perceiving, or the (xct of perceiving, or the idea obtained by 
the act. Physical taste may denote the power of tasting, or the 
act of tasting, or the quality of the thing tasted, or the effect on 
the sense. The taste of an orange may indicate a quality in the 
fruitj independently of its being tasted, or that quality as ex- 
perienced by him who tastes it. The former is called the oh- 
jective use of the term, the latter the subjective. By carefully 
observing in which sense terms are used, we reconcile many 
apparent differences, and find the work of mental analysis less 
perplexing than is usually supposed. 

It must be conceded, that mental philosophers have too often 
written in an abstruse and scholastic manner. They have em- 
ployed strange words, learned definitions, abstruse arguments, 
when those more obvious might have been used. They have 
done this, not to appear profound, nor to cover ignorance with 
mysticism, but because they have written only for the more highly 
educated, or have not duly considered the capacities of their 
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readers. This^ howeyer, is no valid objection to tha snbjeci 
itself, and should only stimulate our endeavors both to under* 
stand it ourselves and to render it plain to others. 

But even after the writer has done the best he can to be un- 
derstood, his object may be defeated by the reader. He who 
would read a book on this subject as he would a novel, has mis- 
taken his business. He must address himself to it as a labor^ 
not as a pastime. He must pause, and converse much with his 
own experience and reflections; he must compare with them 
what he reads. The rapid and superficial manner in which most 
reading is now done, peculiarly unfits the mind for the investiga- 
tion of grave subjects. 

The remark often quoted from Qicero, that the human mind ib 
like the eye, which sees every thing but itself, relates to the diflEi- 
culty of demonstrating facts not cognizable by the senses. Wh^i 
the chemist analyzes a glass of water, our eyes tell us, at once, 
into what parts he resolves it But when the philosopher an- 
alyzes the human mind, we must refer to our personal experi^ce 
for the facts in question, and are liable to mistake his meaning. 
Hence this is a peculiarly difficult subject upon which to write 
intelligibly. On none ought the reader to exercise more caution, 
reflection, patience. 

To the objection, that philosophy sometimes contradicts com- 
mon sense, assuming that it is wiser to trust the latter than the 
former, I reply, if by common sense be ipeant the mere vulgar 
apprehension, irrespective of inquiry and reflection, sound phi- 
losophy must needs sometimes contradict it. The great princi- 
ples of truth lie below the surface. The celestial orbs roll in 
their paths, not as the vulgar mind apprehends, but as searching 
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science demonstrates. In most of the natural sciences, princi- 
ples are reached only hj a process of experiment and indaction 
beyond the reach of many minds. 

Bnt if hy common sense be meant the sober sentiment of 
mankind in general, relating to subjects which they examine 
and understand, the above objection has weight. Every person 
is constantly making experiments upon his own mind, and may 
thus learn its powers and propensities. He needs books, not so 
much to teach him the mental faculties as to inform him how 
to designate and classify them, how to improve them, and to 
what ends to apply them. Hence common sense has here an 
important service. Her sober decisions are of the highest 
authority, and no philosophy can permanently stand against 
them. 

The philosophy of the human mind is not truly taught by be- 
wildering abstractions and scholastic refinements, much less by 
bold hypotheses and doubtful speculations, but by a simple and 
plain exposition of the mental facts, leaving the reader, for the 
proof of them, to his own experience and reflection. As all 
minds are cast in the same mould of humanity, he* who thus 
studies his own mind becomes acquainted with those of the whole 
human race. He is a mental philosopher. 

The alleged want of a perceived connection between mental 
philosophy and the practical interests of life is more relevant to 
writers of continental Europe than to those of Great Britain 
and America. The former are the more contemplative, the 
latter the more practical. It is desirable to combine the two. 
The deep, rich undercurrent of thought and emotion, which 
habits of profound contemplation tend to produce, gives great 

1* 
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gtrengih and beauty to the mental diaracter. Indeed^ it is oatf 
the contemplative man that is in the true sense a philosophen 
Still it must be acknowledged that even the English and Scotch 
authors, notwithstanding their strong utilitarian tendencies, have 
failed to make sufficiently prominent the practical bearings qi 
this subject. It sustains a most important relation to our highest 
interests as social, moral, and religious beings, which no e&jxt 
should be wanting to render obvious. 

The study of man as a physical being has perhaps, also, in this 
connection, received too little attention. The metaphysical has 
been kept too widely apart from the physical. They unite in 
the same being ; the spiritual beginning where the physical endS| 
and carrying out the same wise design. We trace the operar 
tions of matter so far as we can ; all beyond we refer to 
spirit The facts of the physical philosophy of man thus 
imderlie those of mental philosophy, and their relation to it 
should be carefully examined. Yet I am far from believing 
that a sound and entire system of mental science can ever be 
erected upon a mere physical basis. It has been said, with per- 
haps too much assurance, that ^^ if we are to have a correct 
philosophy of the human mind, it must come from physicians." 
The true philosopher of the mental must study also the physical 
in man ; but if he study onli/ the latter, I am afraid that it will 
cost him more than one lifetime to educe from nerves, brains, 
fibres, tissues, ganglia, and vital fluids, a perfect system of mental 
philosophy. 

Let anatomy carry its dissecting process to the extreme Umii 
of possibilities, mJnutely tracing the nervous fibrile of each muscle 
to its termination in the cerebral mass ; let surgery thrust its 
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guttering blade into the liying flesh, and search, amid palpitating 
mnsdes and throbbing nenres, for the path(4ogical phenomena 
m their most hidden retreats ; let physiology appropriate each 
demonstrated fibre for its sensitive and motor fmictions ; let it 
diligently pursue the wonderful movements of life, as it out- 
speeds the lightning in its courses around and through the 
human frame, until it escapes and is there no more ; let it place 
itself as near as possible to the mechanism of thought, and 
claim to possess the narrow isthmus which unites the luminous 
and mental way; let phrenology next come forth to fix the 
seat 6f eonsdousness in the sensorium, explain how impulses are 
communicated to the mind from without, and sent forth from the 
nund l^ the motor nerves to the muscles, throng the nervo- 
galvanic circuits of the brain ; let it even definitely indicate the 
organ of every mental faculty, and take its precise gauge and 
dimensions; finally, let etheropathy come to the service; let 
it hypothesize the existence of an all-pervading etheretim, by 
which bodies and minds act upon each other ; let it show how 
the human mind, like the magnet, may, by this ethereum, pierce 
through solid masses, may send forth its impulse, and even its 
vision, to distant beings and things ; let it thus reveal, if po6« 
sible, the mysteries of a supposed clairvoyance, — all these may 
serve to throw light upon mental philosophy. Still, we ere 
long reach the inevitable point, where neither one nor sdl of 
them avail — where we must take naked facts as they rise up, 
unexplained, from the spirit world.* 

Those who make no account of physical inquiries on the one 
hand, and those r^ho admit nothing but what they explain on 
the other, are alike in fault. Let them* proceed together. What 
neither can do alone, they may unitedly accomplish. Let them 
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bring iheir respective offerings to the same altar. AU their 
demonstrations maj yet be seen to harmonize and to oonflnn 
each other. Such an event would be a beautiful triumph of 
truth. That investigations of a subject so profound, commenced 
at opposite points, and pursued by ways so different, should 
finally reach the same conclusions, would not be unlike those 
sublime triumphs in astronomy won by the united demonstmr 
tions of the calculus and of the telescope. 

I have endeavored to make the work strictly progressive, like 
a mathematical treatise, commencing with the origin of intel- 
lect, and conducting it through its several stages of growth 
up to its highest earthly development. The interest and profit 
with which subjects like this are studied eminently depend 
on such an arrangement. The human mind loves order; it 
looks for a beginning, a progress, and an end ; every step in 
the course being necessary to a clear understanding of what 
follows. 

The first part is devoted to psycho-physiology, or the mutual 
relations of life, mind, and matter. The design is to explore 
the physiological sources of the mental phenomena, to show 
wherein the intellectual is dependent on the physical, and the 
physical on the intellectual, to examine the evidence for the 
mind's inmiortality, and to point out the origin of its knowl- 
edge. The way is thus prepared for our strictly psychological 
inquiries. • 

"We proceed, in the second part, to examine the nature and 
sources of our primary knowledge. The distinction usually 
made by the terms original and aequired is here indicated 
by the terms primary and secondary. The reason is, that I 
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consider all knowledge acquired. To speak of original knoirledge, 
comports with the theory of innate ideas. Bj primary knowl« 
edge, I mean that which the mind has first It is that which we 
obtain without any reasoning process, being received in the form 
of simple and direct cognitions. The reader's particular atten« 
tioQ is here requested to the important distinction between cog« 
nitioiis and suggestions, and to the means by which we may 
know whether our perceptions are true. 

In the third part, we consider the nature and sources of our 
secondary knowledge, or that which we obtain by a process of 
reasoniiig. This is the most trodden part of the path in mental 
science. Averse to needless innovation, I have endeavored, so 
fiur as justice to the subject allows, to abide by the classification 
and the use of tenns adopted by the most approved authors, 
and have never materially differed from them without carefully 
stating their views and the reasons for dissent I have felt 
constrainedi however, to difier materially on some points, 
especially upon the subject of memory. It is hoped the 
reader will not pass slightly over this subject 

In the fourth part, we advance to a consideration of those 
intellectual fiaculties which distinguish man from the brute crea* 
tion, and place him in relation to a higher order of beings. It 
is by virtue of these that, in an intellectual view, he is rendered, 
unlike the mere animal, capable of morality and religion. Phil- 
osophical writers have ever failed to point out this distinction 
with the clearness and fulness which it deserves. It is one of 
great interest and importance, both in its philosophical and reli- 
gious aspects. It will be perceived that I differ from most 
writers respecting reason and judgment; still more respecting 
imagination. 
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Haying thus accompanied the mind throng^ its Tarions 
of normal development, we notice, in the fourth part^ Ha 
important abnormal states. Respecting mesmeric states, I adopi 
no theories and profess no belief. To do thus, in a work like 
this, would be premature. My only aim has been brieflj to 
state what maj be considered as known on this subject For 
this I rely, not on {tie declarations of professed ''believer^* 
much less on any observations of my own, but on the authoriijr 
of eminently scientific physiologists. The facts relating to ia»* 
pended animation and trance cannot fail to interest those who 
are disposed to know what powers the human soul is ci^pable ol 
exerting independently of the body. 

The sixth part is devoted to a summary review of the leading 
philosophical 8cho<^. Every pupil ought, before leaving school^ 
to obtain a correct general view of the history of philosophji 
as an incentive and guide to future reading upon the subject 
But it is nearly impossible to obtain this from any available 
sources. And even if the sources were available, so many vol* 
umes, in various languages, replete with technical terms and 
conflicting theories, present too formidable a task for most 
young minds. It is hoped, therefore, that this brief compend 
will be found an acceptable article with which to conclude our 
study. • 

No person of taste can be indifferent to the ornaments of style. 
Indeed, in some works they are indispensable ; success de» 
pends upon them. But in a work like this, the writer must 
strive, mainly, to be understood. If ornament is sometimes 
sacrificed to perspicuity, some indulgence is expected. Few are 
aware how difficult it is to write on subjects of this nature, in 
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bnguage intelligible to all, without using the same words iiiot6 
firequentljy and soniAtimes adopting more familiar UlnstrationSy 
than a refined literarj taste would dictate. 

That the philosophy of the human mind should constitute a 
part of the study oi every person, is undeniable. Some hare 
thooght it too elevated a subject, however, for youth at schooL 
Tt onglit^ undoubtedly, to be one of.the later in course, but should 
never be finally omitted. Every youth of decent attainments, 
under the guidance of a suitable teacher, is competent to under- 
stand its most essential truths; and unless he studies it at school, 
he ordinarily never does. Lighter reading, amusements, business, 
passing events engross his attention. 

Ho accordingly goes through life ignorant of even the termi 
which define the powers and operations of his mind. When he 
hears or reads them, they convey to him no distinct meaning ; 
when he employs them, he does not definitely know what he 
says. He listens to lectures, addresses, sermons relating to 
philosophy, morals and religion, under serious disadvantages. 
Sometimes an entire argument or illustration hinges on a single 
term of which he is ignorant. No defining dictionary can supply 
the place of that clear and enlarged knowledge of terms which 
is obtained by a thorough and systematic study of the subjects to 
which they relate. 

Wh«i we further consider that the mind is to live forever ; 
that, forsaken of the world, it is soon to be thrown upon its per- 
sonal resources ; and that its present training is preparatory to its 
future welfare, — those clear and earnest views of its powers, 
duties, and destinies, which this study affords, appear to be of the 
highest importance. 
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To all who are invested with the high and responsible office 
of teaching, I would therefore most respectfully and earnestly 
say, Inspire your pupils with a taste for this ennobling study ; 
secure in them a fondness for it, while they are yet under your 
culture ; arouse them to a wakeful consciousness of their powers, 
and to a stirring sense of their responsibilities ; teach them to 
define and trace the operations of their minds, and to refec 
them to their appropriate objects. You will thus lay the 
foundation, and form the habits, favorable to an enduring prog- 
ress in true knowledge. The study of the human mind, thus 
auspiciously commenced, prepares the way for the most sublime 
and glorious of all knowledge — the science of God and 
Etebnal Life. 



INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 



PART L 



PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY- 



CHAPTER I. 



LIFE. 



Respecting the mysterious principle which we call 
hife^ there have been various speculations. Some have 
identified it with caloric^ riieaning by the term, not heat^ 
but the cause of heat Heat is an effect^ of which caloric, 
acting through a material substance, is the cause. That 
all the effects produced by life cannot be referred to this, 
will appear evident when we shall notice the peculiar 
operations of the vital principle. But even if it could be 
shown that life is caloric, the question returns, What is 
caljric ? All we have gained is ati exchange of names. 



THE ATHEISTIC THEORY. 



Some atheistic theorists have considered Lifej and 
what we call Mind or Spirit^ the same thing, and to be 
nothing n: ore than the heat or agitation reauLtiKs% ^^5j«s. 
the action of calotic oxv ^\eme.x\\s\rs ^bXss«v^- '^^ '^^^>s. 

1 
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cause they would refer all the wonders of wisdom and 
goodness in the living creation ! " There is nothing,'* 
says the learned Cudworth, " in fire and flame, or a kin- 
dred body, different from other bodies, but only the motion 
or mechanisin and fancy of it And, therefore, it is but 
a crude conceit, which the atheists and corporealists of 
former times have been always so fond of, that souls are 
nothing but fiery or flammeous bodies. For though heat 
in the bodies of animals be a necessary instrument for 
the soul and life to act by in them, yet it is a thing really 
distinct from life ; and a red-hot iron hath not, therefore, 
any nearer approxiniation to life than it had before, nor 
the flame of a candle than the extinguished snuff or tal- . 
low of it ; the difference between them being only in the 
agitation of the insensible parts." * Thales, on the other 
hand, and the disciples of his school, supposed the prin- 
ciple of all life to reside in water. 

It was, doubtless, from observing the important uses 
of heat and water in the processes of organized life, that 
men were led to such theories. 



LIFE WIDELY DIFFUSED. 

Matter may be either inert or animated, dead or alive. 
But life is more widely diffused through the material 
world than is generally supposed. Indeed, some philos- 
ophers, both of ancient and modern schools, have con- 
sidered every atom of matter instinct with life. Such 
WPS one of the conceits of the ancient atomic theory, 
which made every atom a living thing. A modern 
writer on Dynamical Physiology says, "The elements 
of dust are the elements of life ; for there is no sub- 
stance, however inert or passive its atoms may be, whose 
combinations are not governed by a force common to aU 
vital structures. The very debris of the soul, that lies 
mouldering in the grave, moved only by the worm, has 
generated the force that moves it, and testifies that all 
matter is vital, and ever ready to animate all other atoms 

* Intellectual System of the Uniyerse, vol. i. p. 108. 
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with which it comes in contact with a higher degree of 
life. Death is but a comparative term; in a world 
where there is nothing fixed but change^ death has no 
reality." * 

That ingenious and observing minds should have 
adopted such sweeping theories, is accounted for only 
by the fact that life is so eminently all-pervading. 
Wherever we look, whether with the microscope or 
with the unaided eye, we see life every where at work. 
Still, there is a state of matter, in which it is subject 
only to the laws of gravitation, chemistry, and mechan- 
ical forces. This we call a state of inertia. There is 
another state, in which it passes from under their sover- 
eignty, and becomes subject to the dominion of a higher 
power, which we call Life. 

Life is not itself an intelligent being, nor is it of itself 
intelligent; for the vegetable has life, without intelli" 
gence. But life svstains intelligent beings, as truly as 
vegetables. It is a power imparted by God, the source 
of all life, sustaining alike the vegetable, animal, and ra- 
tional creations. All hold it at his pleasure ; when he 
withdraws it, by whatever means, they cease to be. 



PHENOMENA OF LIFE. 

Although entirely ignorant of the essence of life, we 
know something of its phenomena. If we cannot tell 
what it f«, wfe can tell what it does. It would be out of 
place here to discuss the subject of dynamics, but some 
notice of the phenomena of life will assist our inquiries 
respecting the nature and relations of the human mind. 
Of the effects of life upon matter, or the particulars in 
which matter alive differs from matter dead^ we observe 
the following : — 

1. Living matter is organized. It is formed into a 
umoH of partSj each contributing to sustain all the others. 
The organism becomes more simple, the lower we de- 
scend on the scale of living things ; still it exists, and, so 

* Laws of Causation, p. 81. 
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far as we can trace with the microscope, the line of de* 
tnarcation is every where the same between living and 
dead matter. 

A marble statue is not alive, for each part is independ^ 
enl of all the others. Take o(F the head, and the rest 
remains as before. Not so with a living being — the re- 
moval of an^ part more or less affects the whole. While 
a tree is alive, the excision or mutilation of a single 
branch produces some effect upon the wliole tree; when 
the tree is dead, it may be hacked into a thousand 
pieces, without producing any effect excepting what is 
merely mechanical. 

Life, then, as related to matter,, is an org'anizing 
power. It lays hold of ultimate atoms, establishes mu- 
tual relations between them, and unites them in a bond 
of common interest. 

2. When matter thus comes under the power of life, 
it is PERPETUALLY CHANGING. The cfTcct of life upon its 
subject is, to cause a continuous removal of matter, ctnd 
to supply its place by the introduction of other matt.er. 

When the matter introduced exceeds in quantity the 
matter removed, the subject is said to groiv. Physiol- 
ogists have shown, that the substance of a living human 
body is ordinarily thus changed once in about seven 
years ; but a marble statue may stand for thousands of 
years, and, through the whole period, its substance will 
remain essentially unchanged. Whatever of change is 
ever effected in it, is the result of chemical and mecha/fh 
ical agencies, not of life. 

The manner in which the change produced by life is 
effected, varies with the subject. The plant, by its roots 
and leaves, absorbs those elements which its nature de- 
mands; while by its exhalations and deposition of with- 
ered leaves and branches, it rids itself of what is no 
longer wanted. Thus it may be said, in iti^ own way, 
to eat, drink, breathe, and perform all the offices of life. 
With the animal, some voluntary movement must sub- 
serve the vital. The food must be voluntarily consigned 
to its place, or the vital principle cannot reach it. 

3. Every species of organized life has the power of 
BELF-PROPAGATioN. The law of reproduction extends 
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alike through all <he vegetable and animal creations. 
No lump of dead matter produces any thing, from which 
another lump, like itself, is formed. But in the flower 
of the vegetable is a globular fluid, which, as the flower 
matures and dies, becomes gradually hardened, and is 
finally, ejected from the parent plant, to furnish the germ 
of another plant like its parent And thus does every 
species of organized life, animal as well as vegetable, 
perpetuate its own. 

Nothing that lives begins to be by a mere chemical or 
mechanical combination of its parts. It springs into 
being, and grows, by virtue of an embodying vitality, of 
which the parent, under God, is the occasion. This prin- 
ciple of vitality is coeval with the first embryonic exist- 
ence, and forms the organized body. The various mem- 
bers of an automaton are formed, before they are united 
and made to operate; they are then moved by some 
foreign power ; but the various members of a human 
body are formed by the inherent action of life — the 
same that perpetuates their existence and growth. 

4. All living things receive their substance and 
SHAPE FROM WITHIN. Stoucs and othcr masses of dead 
matter increase by mere accretion. The force of attrac- 
tion, chemical affinity, ot mechanical pressure, attaches 
additional matter to the mass. And if that mass is ever 
wrought into any form of beauty, according to the fancy 
of the artist, it is by a mechanical action from without. 
But the substance which enlarges whatever lives is not 
thus attached. It enters through roots and leaves, 
through stomach and lungs, and is conveyed by a circu* 
laiing system to the various parts. The power of life is 
greater than that of attraction and of chemical affinity, so 
that, in opposition to them, it often causes the sap and 
the blood to flow. And further, whatever of form and 
beauty appertain to the subjects of organized life, are by 
the hand of no external artist. The magnificent branch- 
ing elm, the blooming tulip, the beauties of the human 
form and countenance, which art strives in vain to rival, 
are all, under God, the work of the vital power within, 

5. Every living thing assimilates to itself the mat- 
ter BY WHICH IT GROWS. . Whatever is united to ^.Yvi^^- 

2* 
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less mass, is the same after being united that it was 
before. Uniting brass with gold does not make it gold. 
Chemical agencies may neutralize or change the nature 
of the substances on which they act; but there is no 
ossimilaMng' power in cberaical combinations like that 
of life. "It is therefore correct to say, that in a living 
being the matter does not precede its form. The air we 
exhale is no longer what it was when we inhaled it ; the 
light absorbed by the plant is changed into color, and 
consequently does not exist in it as pure light ; and this 
change begins when the element is received by the plant 
The wormwood, the rose bush, the tube rose, may all of 
them stand on the same soil, receive the same moistoref 
the same atmosphere, and the same degree of heat, and 
consequently live on the same elements ; yet the different 
taste and medical power of their sap, the different color 
of their leaves, the different fragrance of their flowers, 
sufficiently show, that, while the same elements enter 
into their nature, they do not remain the same, but are 
changed and peculiarly modified by the form under which 
they enter it" * 

Such are the most manifest particulars in which mat- 
ter, under the power of life, differs from matter inanimate. 
Life, then, as applied to matter, is eminently a plastic 
power. It organizes, changes, reproduces, moulds by a» 
inward force, and assimilates to itself the material svibject 
to its agency. It does not operate in a mere general 
way, but by specific methods to specific ends. Not more 
definite and individual is the potter's power in reference 
to the clay, which rises under his hand into vessels of 
every description, than is that of the Almighty, in refer-, 
ence to the clay, which rises under the plastic agency of 
life into every thing that lives upon the earth. The hum- 
ble lichens, in which the feeblest symptoms of vegetable 
life appear, not less than the sturdy oaks; the minute 
infusoria, the lowest class of animals, so small that five 
thousand millions may live in a drop of water,f as well 
as the proud lords of creation, are alike produced by the 
plastic power of life. 

* Ranch's Fsychobgy, p. 25. t See Ibid. d. 30 
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It is thus evident, that there is a wide distinction be- 
tween living and dead matter ; that the various forms of 
organization are not produced by matter, nor by chance, 
but by a plastic power^ which we call Life, placed in 
matter by the Creator — a power by which he creates, 
apholds, and perpetuates all beings. 



VEGETABLE LIFE. 

This is the lowest order of life, and makes the^r^^ step 
above the mineral creation. It is that plastic power 
which the Almighty places in connection with matter, 
to fashion it into the various herbs, plants, trees, that 
adorn and bless the earth. The peculiarity of this life is, 
that it is connected with no sensation nor will — all of 
its movements, involving design, being directly referable 
to im intelMgence above it. 

The life of the vegetable dates from the first move- 
ment of the organizing power, by which a living embryo 
is formed from the parent, and terminates \iath the de- 
struction of that power. The vegetable body, then, be- 
comes, like the forsaken human body, subject to mere 
naturaJ laws. The principle of life perishes with the 
vegetable, because its object iS accomplished. 

Now, it is evident that neither heat nor water furnishes 
this principle. They are only foodj by which life makes 
the vegetable grow. The seed of a plant may lie dor- 
mant thousands of years. If the principle of life is still 
there, we have 'only to furnish thp appropriate food,— 
heat and water, — and the process of growth recom- 
mences. If the seed is dead^ no power of heat or water 
can quicken it into life. 

That life is actually in the seed during all this time, 
and not subsequently infused by beat or water, is certain 
from the fact that the seed does not perish. Take life 
from that seed, and it instantly becomes subject to the 
law of chemistry, and begins to be disintegrated. The 
same power that brought the atoms into an organized 
body holds them there. 

It is equally certain that life cannot be mere motion ; 
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for, daring the thonsands of years in whicl' ths seea lies 
embedded, it is motionless. lafe is there, but no motion ; 
life is there, but not in action. The same mysterious 
principle, by which the great Unseen first formed the 
seed from the parent, and set it apart as a new living 
oi^nization, still remains with it, and is ever ready, antn 
it is forcibly expelled,* or its mission is accomplished, to 
go on perfecting and maturing its work, as fast as the 
materisds are furnished. 



ANIMAL LIFE. 

Animal life is of a higher order than Y^etable. It is, 
like vegetable life, a plastic power; but it performs a 
more complicated and finished work; and it difiers in- 
finitely from mere vegetable life, in being connected with 
sensation. Bichat has distinguished between animal and 
organic life, making the latter respect the functions of 
the various parts; the former, the general principle of 
life, pervading them all, and uniting them in one living 
being. Organic life is only functionary^ or subservient to 
animal life. The whole, therefore, may be included 
under the general term.f . 

As the Creator has ordained that the life of the vege- 
table shall perish with the body, because its object is 
accomplished, for the same reason he has ordained a 
similar end to the life of the animal. Hence Solomon 
says, " Who knoweth the spirit of man, that goeth up- 
ward," — that is, does not perish with the body, but 
ascends to a higher state, — " and the spirit of the brate, 
that goeth downward to the earth," — that is, perishes 
with the body. 

* When Christ, by his miraculous power, destroyed the fig tree, he does 
not appear to have touched the body. The same invisible almightiness, 
which originally put life in connection with the material of that tree, to 
organize and perfect it, withdrew the vital principle, and " instantly thA 
Jig tree mthered away.^* 

t Se% Greneral Anatomy, by Xavier Bichat. Persons not familiar with 
the French may avail themselves of an excellent translation of this great 
work, by George Hayward, M. D., of Boston. 
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RATIONAL LIFE. 

But there is a still higher order of life, that of a ration' 
al being', created in the " image of God," and destined, 
like the Being in whose image he is made, to an endless 
existence. Life, in man, is a higher order of the same 
plastic power, which moulds the vegetable and the ani- 
mal, forming a more exquisite and beautiful frame. 

But its chief glory is its relation to a rational and im- 
mortal nature. Considered in this relation, or as involv- 
ing this nature, it is known by the various names, soul, 
spirit, ghost, mind.* When this has finally forsaken the 
body, the body is dead. Whatever is merely animal, per- 
ishes with the body ; the rational soul returns " to God 
who gave it." 

AT WHAT PERIOD DOES HUMAN LIFE BECOME RATIONAL 

AND IMMORTAL ? 

The first man had no human parentage ; he was 
created by the immediate agency of God. But it is not 
philosophical to suppose that God first formed a lifeless 
body by mechanical or miraculous power, and then put 
life into it It is more consistent to suppose that here, 
as elsewhere, he worked like himself; that he put the 
principle of life in connection with matter to form a 
body ; but whether that life was, from its first move- 

* These terms, as applied to man, are nearly synon3rmoas. When 
writers have more particular reference to intellect^ they commonly ase the 
term mind ; when to the moral or the vital powers, soid, spirit, or ghost. Some 
•apply the term mind to the vital power of the vegetable^ and hence speak of 
the mihd of a plant or tree. Bat as this term is usually associated with 
some kind of intelligence, I prefer restricting it to the animal and rational 
creations. 

Mr. Francis Bowen, author of the " Application of Metaphysical and 
Ethical Science to the Evidences of Ileligion," supposes that life in man 
may be an entirely different thing from what it is in the brute. His views 
of the distinction between the liuman and the brute mind, and on the 
direct agency of God in all of the movements of the brute, are somewhat 
in advance of the present state of science, but deserving of the highest 
regard. The reader is referred to the above work, comprising his Lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, as one in which he cannot fail to find both in- 
terest and instruction. 
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ment upon matter, rational and immortal, or whethei 
this higher nature was imparted at a certain development 
of bodily organization, we are left to conjecture. The 
language of the sacred historian is popular, and throws 
no light on this curious point. 

And so also in the case of all others coming into the 
world by the ordinary laws of generation. Whether 
from the first moment of embryonic life that life is the 
life of a rational and immortal being, so that in case of 
death the soul survives ; or whether the high prerogatives 
of rationality and immortality are subsequently bestowed 
at such a stage of development as Divine Wisdom sees 
best; is a point on which I confess myself unable to 
throw a ray of light* 

THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL NOT DEPENDENT ON THE 

BODY. 

Some have supposed that the existence of the soul 
depends upon the body. Such were the ancient Sad- 
ducees, who denied angel and spirit ; such are all atheists, 
who deny both the existence of God as a spirit, and the 
spiritual nature of man ; and such are all materialists, 
who either take the bold ground of atheism, or deny the 
conscious existence of the soul betwixt death and the 
resurrection. But a bright African Hid, of a Sabbath 
school, might teach all such persons a truthful lesson. 
On being asked, " What is the soul ?" after a moment's 
pause, he replied with kindling eye, " I do not exactly 
know what it is, but it is somelhing' that lives without the 
body:' 

We have seen that life ii< a plastic power, put in rela-- 
tion to matter to organize it. It is, then, not dependent 
on the organization ; for a cause carniot depend upon its 
effect. Organization depends upon life^ not life upon 
organization. The human body may have the same 

* Beflusobre speaks of three opinions held by the fathers respecting the 
origin of the soul : " First, that souls were created when the body was ready 
to receive tliem ; second, that they came from God, and are enclosed in the 
male seed ; third, that the first soul, namely, that of Adam, was made of 
nothing, and that all the rest came from this by ordinary g 3neratioii." — 
Bee also Priestley's Disquisitions, vol. i. p. 248. 



organization the moment after life has fled as the mo* 
ment before. Whatever difierence there may be is 
occasioned by the presence or absence of life. This is 
proved by what has been previously shown, but the 
evidence wiL be more distinctly stated. 



THE SOUL PRECEDES AND FORMS THE BODY. 

If the plastic power, which we call life^ precedes and 
forms the vegetable and the animai body, no less does the 
same power precede and form the human body* Whether 
this life or soul is from the first rational and immortal, or 
is endowed with these attributes subsequently, is a ques- 
tion that we have felt compelled to waive"] but that it 
precedes and forms the body, is clearly demonstrable 
from the following facts : — 

1. It is the controlling agent over the body. The soul 
is active ; the body passive. The soul acts directly upon 
the body ; the body only reacts upon the soul. The 
heart beats, the blood flows, the lungs play, the body 
grows, only as operated upon by the power of life. The 
muscles move as the will moves them. Whether we are 
awake or asleep, the soul is still animating and control- 
ling the body in all its movements, both involuntary and 
voluntary. The body is, then, the soul's instrument^ and 
hence cannot produce the soul. An instrument cannot 
operate without an agent to operate it ; hence, to sup- 
pose that the body produces the soul, is an absurdity. 
The soul, the agent, must exist, before the body, the in- 
strument, can operate. "God did not create. the soul 
posterior and junior," says Plato; "for he would not 
have suffered an elder thing to be ruled by a younger. 
Wherefore he constituted the soul, both by excellence 
and by birth, to be prior to and oldef than the body, as 
the mistress and ruler thereof." * 

2, Physiological fact^ prove the same. The minutest 
examinations which physiologists have been able to 

* On this point Fla o has many excellent thoughts, in his argument 
against atheisni. See I lato Contra Atheos ; edited bv Taylor Lewis ^ "^ 
New Tork edition, 1845 p. 19. This is a valuable BeVecliou \u liSafc ' 
Greek, and ablf edited. 
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make with microscopes upon embryonic life, in fishes 
and other animals, demonstrates that the ultimate material 
of which all bodies are formed is precisely the same* 
Why, then, the difference in the bodies formed ? If not 
found in the material^ it must be sought in the formative 
principle, the living soul. Created directly by God, or 
proceeding from the parent by the laws of propagation, 
it forms to itself a body suited to its nature. The living 
soul or spirit of the fish forms to itself the body of a 
fish ; that of the animal, the body of an animal ; and 
that of the man, the body of a man. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we overlook the sovereign agency of God in 
the formation of the body. It is He that, directly or in- 
directly, creates and empowers the living spirit, and guides 
all its movements. Viewed in its relation to the body, 
the soul is an agent ; viewed in its relation to God, an 
instrument. As it is thus through the instrumentality of 
the soul that God begins, forms, and sustains the body, 
so, when he withdraws the soul, the body falls back under 
natural agencies, and is gradually resolved to dust. 

"The matter which composes organic bodies," says 
the author of the Laws of Causation, "consists of pre- 
cisely the same materials as that of inorganic matter, 
differing only in the number and intensity of its com- 
binations." This must, of course, depend upon the na- 
ture of the organizing agent. " The proximate elements 
peculiar to animal life are fibrine, albumen, and gelatin : 
these are found to be the elements of our own frame- 
work, and chemical analysis reduces them all to the same 
simple elements which constitute mineral bodies. Seven- 
teen mineral substances, or twenty, are found in vegeta- 
bles, and fifteen in animals and man. All these substances 
more or less commingle, and each is promiscuously found 
both in vegetable and animal life, as well as in mineral 
bodies. Chemical analysis reduces these bodies still 
further into oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, the 
primitive elements of inorganic matter, which brings them 
into dust, the starting point of man." f 

♦ For this fact, the reader is referred to the Lectures of Professor Agassiz, 
before the Lowell Institute, of Boston, 1848-49, on Embryonic Life. 
t Laws of Causa'j^nj.p. 82. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

What is the first-mentioned theory of life ? Distinction between heat 
and caloric? Objections to this view? The atheistic theory? Cud- 
worth's reply ? Theory of Thales ? Of what two conditions is matter 
susceptible ? Opinions of some philosophers re.«pccting the diffusion of 
life ? What has led them to such sweeping theories ? What is a state of 
inertia f What is the other state called ? What is said of life ? What 
do we know of it ? What is the Jirst peculiarity of living matter ? II- 
lustradons. Inference. Second peculiarity? Remarks. How is the 
change effected in plants? Animals? Third peculiarity? Illustrate. 
By yirtne of what do living things spring into l>cing and grow ? Illus- 
trate. jFburtA peculiarity ? Facts in proof ? /V^A peculiarity ? Remarks. 
What then, eminently, is Lifi f Vegetable life ? Its peculiarity ? Origin 
ftnd end % Does heat or water produce it ? Why not ? Is life mere uKh 
iumf Why not? Anintal life'i Wherein different from vegetable ? Bi- 
chat^s distinction between animal and organic life ? When does animal 
life end 1 Rational life ? Its chief glory ? Subsequent remarks. Have 
any anppoted the soul dependent on the body? Who? Anecdote? 
Why is not the soul dependent on the bodily organization? Which 
precedes and forms the other, the soul or the body ? Pint proof of tliis f 
Remarks'. Secotd proof? Remarks. 

3 



CHAPTER II. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 



The first difference that strikes us between roan and 
the brute creation is found in the body. This should be 
particularly noticed, as it throws light upon their points 
of difference in respect to mind. There is a perfeot 
adaptation of body to mind through the whole range 
of organized beings. It may assist us in tracing theae 
analogies, to start below the animal, with the vegetabfe 
creation. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE VEGETABLE AND THE ANIMAL. 

The vegetable has no apparatus for locomotion; and if 
it had, it has no intelligence nor will with which to move 
it. All of its movements are, therefore, passive. It is 
tossed by the winds, bowed by the dews and rains, borne 
to different places by human hands — the mere passive 
subject of extraneous forces. The simple principle of 
life, the plastic power alone, can develop itself, and ac^ 
complish all its ends, in the mere vegetable organization. 

The limbs of animals point downwards^ and are fur- 
nished with various firm fixtures at the bottom, to be 
moved along by a motive power in the mind. But the 
limbs of vegetables point vpivards, and, by unfolding a 
wide surface to the heavens, invite the winds to move 
them. Both the vegetable and the animal, then, have a 
moving apparatus; but the one is moved by a power 
within, the other by a power without. 

Something more than the mere plastic power of life is 
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needed to accomplish the ends of the animal. Possessed 
of a moving apparaiilSj he has a mind, a will^ to move it 
The distinction between the vegetable and the animal is 
thus clearly marked. The one has intelligence, and a 
body adapted to it; the other has neither. Hence, the 
animal is wo/, as some assert, a higher order of vegetable. 
Elevate the vegetable infinitely, it is still a vegetable, and 
not an animal. There is not an unbroken chain of de- 
grees running upwards from the vegetable to the animal; 
the animal is a new creation. Each has life; each is 
truly organized ; each begins, grows, dies, by a similar 
process ; but here the analogy ends.* 

Nor do we annihilate the generic distinction between 
the vegetable and the animal by facts deduced from the 
^countless tribes of atomic life" called animalcules. 
Chemical experiments have proved that the germ of ani- 
malcules is abundantly found in vegetable and mineral 
bodies; and microscopic observation has detected myr- 
iads of these living mites in a drop of water. But the 
germs, or eggs from which they spring, have their un- 
equivocal animal parentage: these creatures live and 
breathe, eat, drink, move, suffer, and enjoy, and finally 
die, in their appropriate elements, like their larger breth- 
ren of the various animal tribes. Although they are 
generated, live and die, in the vegetable, the mineral, the 
water, they are as distinct from either as is the ox from 
the air in which he moves and the ground on which he 
treads. They are not themselves a " constituent prop- 
erty '* of the vegetables, the minerals, the water in which 
they are found ; for these may exist without them. It is 

* The infasoria, or moulds, that grow npon damp walls, are said to havo 
bcnsation, bat no voluntary motion. If no desire or will to move exists, a 
moving apparatus would of course be useless ; but if there be sensation only, 
there is a new creation, a new order of biiing. It is not certain, however, 
that infusoria have sensation ; if not, they are mere vegetable, and furnish 
no exception to our law. 

"The simplest combination of animal life, where sensation first manifests 
itself in matter, is found in mines, where, ' unmolested by winds or chan- 
ging temperature, the infusoria^ or moulds, cover the damp wall.' The proper 
element of the infusoria, or moulds, is albumen, which they receive from the 
mineral body to which they adhere ; the mineral being *he matrice of the 
mould. Its delicate tissue is composed chiefly of water, eighty-five per cent 
of which is oxygen ; they have a feeble circulation, with livde or no sensa*' 
lion." — Laws of Causation, Sensational Physidog^j^ p. 102. 
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only the matter of which their bodies are organized that 
is a constituent property of these several substances.* 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND MAN. 

The difference between the animal and man is of a 
similar nature. It is not a difference of mere degrees^ 
but of KIND. Elevate the animal inGnitely, it is still an 
animal. The essential prerogatives of the man are not 
there, and only a new creation can impart them. lo 
their organizations, physical functions, sensations, dis- 
eases, processes of growth, and of dissolution, man and 
animals are analogous; beyond this, the analogy fails. 
However nearly some of the more curious animals, as 
the orang outang and the monkey, may seem to ap- 
proach man, they are yet heaven-wide distant from hitn; 
the distinguishing glory of man, the rational and immor- 
tal nature, they have not. 

In the vast and complicated work of creation, Grod 
moves from the lower to the higher, with as few abrupt 
changes as possible. Angular transitions are not com- 
mon in his works; and when they must needs be, they 
are gracefully disguised. Across every chasm he throws 
a bridge, that' human philosophy may find a path from 
the humblest point of creation up to the highest order of 
being. As he ascends in the work of creation, he avails 
himself of all possible relations to the lower orders; 
never passing from the lower to the higher, without bind- 
ing them together by some common bonds. Hence, the 
vegetable is by various ties united to the animal, and the 
animal to the rational ; but we must not infer that, there- 
fore, the one is a mere continuation of the other. This is 
a mistake which philosophy has too often made. 

* " Chemical experiments have decided that the element or germ of ani- 
malcules is found as a constituent proj)erty, not only of vegetable, but as 
far hack as that of mineral bodies. Fibrin, albumen, and gelatin — the 
elements wliich compose our own bodies — are properties and constituent 
principles of mineral substances." — /^ws of Caumlion. But thei*© is this 
important difference : librine, albumen, and gchiiin are essential p<irts of our 
bodies. Our bodies cannot exist with them. But animalcules are not essen 
tial parts of vegetables, animals, and water, for these can exist without them 
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The psychological distinctions between men and ani- 
mals will be considered hereafter ; it is only their physical 
differences with which we are particularly concerned at 
this moment. Man differs from the brute, physically, in 
the following particulars : — 

1. Erectness of Position. Man was made vpright 
not less in body than in soul. He is the only being that 
was made to look upwards towards his home in heaven ; 
all animals look downwards towards the earth, to which 
they are going. Few animals ever saw the sun, moon, 
or stars ; the glorious arch of heaven spreads over them 
unobserved ; they look ever towards the earth, and care 
only for the earth, which feeds their bodies. 

The body of man is so formed that it is unnatural and 
very difficult for him to walk in any other than an erect 
position. His legs are much longer than his arms, and 
his knee joints so project as to render it impossible for 
liim to plant the bottom of his feet upon the ground, as 
animals do, with the body in a horizontal position. 
Moreover, the muscles that support the head are so in" 
serted as to be incapable of sustaining it in this position 
but for a short time. The eyes of the animal are so sit- 
uated that he sees the path before him when walking on 
all fours, or with his body balanced horizontally on his 
two feet, like the barn fowl ; but the eyes of man are so 
situated that he can see in the distance only as he moves 
erect " Man," says Ranch, " is made to turn his head 
from the earth to the sky, from the right to the left, to 
view, now the crawling insect beneath his feet, and now 
the millions of stars above his head. To the fish it is 
natmal to swim, to the bird to fly, to man to walk up- 
right. The Greek word for man, signifying a being that 
can look upwards, indicates the difference between man 
and animals in this respect. It influences our whole be- 
ing and nature. Even the bees, when they have lost 
their queen bee, cause the larva of a future laboring bee 
to be transformed into a queen by changing its horizon- 
tal to an upright position, and giving it food." * 

2. Covering. The outer covering of animals isAatV, 

* Banch^s Psychology, p. 14. 
o 
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/nr, feathers^ bristles^ scales^ and other insensible sub- 
stances, which are a kind of svbstilvte for clothes In 
this respect, the animal approaches nearer to the vegeta- 
ble than to man. The rough bark, the prickles, thorns, 
&c., serving to protect and defend the vegetable, are like 
the various coverings, and the horns and claws, which 
protect and defend the animal. 

These animal coverings change with seasons and cli- 
mates, thus protecting their subjects from the extremes 
of cold and heat Hair, wool, feathers, &x;., are put off 
in spring, and gradually resumed at autumn ; and if we 
transport a woolly animal from frigid to torrid zones, the 
hotter clothing — wool — is soon exchanged for the cool- 
er clothing — hair. 

Because the animal has no reason to contrive^ and no 
hands to make, a covering for himself, the all-wise Crea- 
tor makes it for him. But while it serves to protect bim, 
it deprives him of those delicate sensations to which man 
is perpetually subject over the entire surface of his body* 
The only natural covering of man is a highly sensi- 
tive, smooth, delicate skin, to be protected by artificial 
means. Even the first pair, untaught as they were, 
were yet left in this condition, until reason and industry 
placed the rude dress upon them. Since man has tijese, 
by which to clothe himself as he needs and desires, his 
natural covering is so made as to answer a superior, 
beneficent design. 

While his skin serves, in common with that of the an- 
imal, to limit and protect the muscular system, it is, at 
the same time, of so refined a structure as to be almost 
transparent. Through it we see the various channels of 
the blood, the boundaries of chords and muscles, the 
precise points where to apply the surgical instrument; 
through it we see the healthy or diseased condition of 
every limb and muscle ; blooming vigor, burning fever, 
wasting consumption, are all seen through the skin,* in 
every part of the human frame. It is far otherwise with 
animals. 



* Although this remark is less applicable to the colored than to thi 
nhite races, yet in nranj respects it applies to all. 
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3. The Head and Face. The head of man is sym- 
metrical, lofty, and balanced erect The largest part is 
the forehead and upper portions, tlie organ of the rational 
powers. His face is also the expression of beauty, intel- 
ligence, dignity, feeling. Thought sparkles in the eye, 
modesty blushes on the cheek, passion plays upon the 
lip ; hope, love, courage, anger, joy, mirth, and sorrow 
come and go upon the countenance, as the soul bids. 
We see the man in the face. He is the only being upon 
earth, that, in strict language, can laugh and cry — 
although deer, and some other animals, indicate sorrow, 
in ways resembling those of man. The head of the ani- 
mal pitches downwards, and converges towards the 
mouth, the sensual part being most prominent. The 
mouths of animals are much larger, relatively, than those 
of men. The face is hairy and almost motionless. As 
the mind of the brute is very limited in its operations, so 
the face, the index of the mind, is equally limited. The 
innumerable thoughts and emotions to which the human 
countenance gives expression could not be indicated by 
the face of the animal. 

The lower part of the human face, in the male sex, is 
covered with hair, to distinguish it irom the other sex ; 
but as this is not needed for covering, like that of the 
heady men usually find all its purposes answered in a 
shorn condition, excepting those who would retain it for 
the sake of ornament. But the more intellectual and 
beautiful parts, the forehead, cheeks, nose, mouth, refuse 
all covering, and conspire with the eyes to give perpetual 
utterance to the mind. Even the Jew and the Mormon, 
with the full growth of hair dangling on the chin, cannot 
prevent the soul from making herself manifest in the 
countenance. 

4. The Hand. This has justly been considered the 
ivonder of our frame. The thoughtful study of this 
member, alone, would seem to be a cure for atheism. 
Animals have paws, hoofs, claws, probo^es, and other 
substitutes for the human hand ; it was for man alone 
to possess that perfect instrument, by which the blessings 
of civilization and religion are extended over the earth. 
The delicate touch and finished mechanism of this or^iaia 
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give it a versatility and pow^er of execntion, equalled only 
by the multitudinous thoughts and promptings of the 
mind that moves it 

It hews down the forest, and converts its savage wild- 
ness into fields of blooming beauty and waving harvests. 
It bores through the mountains, lifts up the valleys, con- 
structs bridges for the oceans, and makes highways 
around the globe. It builds houses and cities ; it raises 
temples of worship, pointing their pinnacles to the 
heavens, whither the mind aspires. 

The same instrument performs the lighter and more 
delicate works of art. It digs the minerals from the 
earth, and subjects them to the various purposes of util- 
ity and ornament. It clothes our persons with fabrics 
of strength and beauty, adapted to all climates, seasons, 
and conditions. It wields that little but mighty inBtro- 
ment, the pen, by which the mind throws its thoughts 
upon paper; it constructs and op>erates a printing appa- 
ratus, by which those thoughts are transferred, moltiplied, 
and sent breathing over the world. 

The fine arts, strictly so called, are indebted to this 
same wonderful instrument. Its delicate pencillings ani- 
mate the canvas ; repeat the verdant landscape, the wind- 
ing river, the ragged cliff, the towering mountain ; array 
our absent friends, and illustrious men of other lands and 
other ages, in living forms before us ; and portray, in va- 
ried light, the brilliant and wondrous workings of imagina- 
tion. The same hand, with the chisel it has wrought, 
puts life into the dull, cold rock, and can " almost make 
the marble speak.*' Its flexible joints and nimble mus- 
cles dance over the chords and keys of the musical in- 
strument, and make it " discourse sweet harmonies." 

The hand is the instrument, too, by which the soul 
impresses its moral sentiments ami emotions. Desire and 
aversion, supplication and resistance, animation and dis- 
tress, are expressed by the hand. It is the instrument 
of affection. Its warm embrace communicates the soul 
of friendship, and sends a thrill of joy into the heart. 

5. Organs of Speech. Animals have organs suited 
to utter all their minds dictate ; this is only a few ina^ 
ticulate though significant sounds. Besides the purpose 
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of breathing, the mouth and throat of the animal seem, 
by their structure, to have contemplated scarcely any 
higher end than seizing, eating, and swallowing their 
food. Their projecting jaws, with hooked or cutting 
teeth, and the strong muscles that operate them, and 
their large, open throats, eminently and almost solely 
adapt them to seize and hold their prey, to clip the 
grasses and twigs, and greedily to devour whatever their 
stomachs crave. Many of the ends to which the animal 
subjects his mouth- are, by man, secured with the hand. 

The mouth and throat of man have their importance 
as an eating apparatus^ but they also subserve other pur- 
poses J more directly relating to his higher nature. So 
great is the number and flexibility of muscles connected 
with his organs of speech, that their utterances well nigh 
keep pace with the lightning-like flashes of his thoughts. 
A language of eighty thousand significant words, with 
their infinitude of combinations, pours from his lips with 
a rapidity and ease at. which nothing but familiarity 
saves us from utter amazement Seriously considered, 
no miracle is more wonderful. Its muscles are so 
movable, that, according to nailer's calculation, it may 
pronounce in one minute fift^'en hundred letters. The 
contraction of a muscle forming the letter must conse- 
quently take place in the three thousandth part of a 
minute, and the vibrations of the stylopharyngean mus- 
cle, in pronouncing a letter, in the thirty thousandth. 
" No bird flies as fast as the winged words fall from the 
lips of man." The hpman voice can be made not only 
to express all the sounds of all human languages, in 
every conceivable tone, but to mimic the language of 
every irratioiSial creature upon the earth. 

6. Digestive Functions. Man is said to be the only 
creature strictly omnivorous. The range of animals iii 
respect to food, especially those of the lowet order, is 
extremely limited. . Some reptiles subsist, like the vege- 
table, on mud alone ; some fishes, like certain vegetables, 
on mere water. The higher we rise in the scale of being, 
the more varied we find the food. But even the horse, 
the ox, the elephant is confined to vegetables, while the 
lion and the tiger are confined to flesh. But man ^^t^^<^^ 
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his table from the flesh o£ all animals and the fruits of 
all climes. There is no flesh which he cannot eat and 
digest ; no vegetable, not poisonous, to which he cannot 
adapt his appetite and his taste. Even grass and leaves, 
in the absence of all other food, will sustain his life for a 
season. The kind of flesh selected by different people 
is, in a great measure, conventional ; what some reject, 
others consider their richest? dainty. The same is true 
of vegetables. But it is not so with the animal races. 
The animal of a certain species selects the same food, 
the world over, in all ages — any essential deviation oc- 
casions sickness and death. 

This omnivorousness of man eminently fits him to 
inhabit all countries, at all seasons; to endure all cli- 
mates ; to live on sea and oft land ; to dwell in cities and 
in forests, in deep ravines and on mountain tops ; to 
range the world at large, and lord it over creatton. 

Some have considered it an argument for man's servU* 
ity and dependence, that he partakes of so many kinds of 
food. But they should consider that he is not dependeni 
on all these. He can subsist, like the animal, on ont 
or two, and hence has the twofold advantage of living 
when, and where the animal cannot, and of feasting 
upon all kinds, where they are at his service. From the 
oyster, the turtle, the frog ; from the hosts of the finny 
tribes, in waters salt and fresh ; from all the animals that 
graze the fields, range the forests, and climb the moon 
tains ; from all the " winged racers of the sky," he gath 
ers the smoking viands of his board. To the substantia) 
gifts of the earth, the corn, rice, and esculent roots, be 
adds the savory spices of India, the luscious fruits of 
sunny climes, and cools his tongue in summer with the 
crystal ice dug from the heart of winter. It is, then, no 
poetry, but severe truth, to say that man makes the 
whole livmg world subserve his purposes ; that all the 
fish of the sea, all the fowls of the air, all the beasts of 
the field, and all the vegetable creation lay their united 
offerings upon his board ; and to all he is prepared to 
give a cordial reception. 

Having thus seen the superiority of man's body over 
that of the animal, we are the better prepared to trace 
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the corresponding superiority of his mind. In the mean 
time, there is one quality in respect to which, in the 
absence of reason, the animal has the superiority — I 
refer, of course, to instinct. Having taken some notice 
of this, in the next chapter, we shall proceed to the main 
subject. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IL 

What 18 the first difference that strikes ns between men and bmtcs 1 
Why desening of notice ? What is said of the vegetable ? Of the ani- 
mal ? Of the distinction between them ? Of animalcules ? Distinction 
between men and animals ? How does God move in the work of creation 1 
What may we not infer ? First particular difference between men and 
bmtes 1 Remarks. How is man formed ? In reference to walking ? The 
animall Second particular difference? The covering of animals? Its 
resemblance to that of trees ? Its changes ? Of what does it deprive the 
animal ? What superior advantages has man in this respect ? TTurd par- 
tibolar difference ? What of man's head and face ? Of the animal's f 
What of the lower parts of the hamnn face ? Of the upper ? Fourth par- 
ticnlar difference ? Remarks. What have animals in place of the human 
hand f What does the human hand do ? Give particulars. In what lies 
tiie ^^tk difference between man and brutes ? What is said of the mouth 
and throat of animals ? Particulars. Those of man ? Particulars. 
What is the nxth difference between men. and brutes ? What is man said 
to be ? The range of animals in respect to food ? Particulars. The 
range of man ? To what does this adapt him T How does it appear that 
tfiii doei not render him servile ? Remarks. 



CHAPTER III. 



INSTINCT. 



Instinct, in brutes, is a substitute for human reoMon. 
As this subject has but an incidental connection with in- 
tellectual philosophy, it will here receive but a brief no- 
tice. Some allow no instinct to man, and no intelligence 
to the brute ; referring all the actions of the one to »• 
stinct^ and aU those of the other to intellect* However 
this may be, the brute has certainly a much larger en- 
dowment of instinct than man ; and that, evidently* 
because destitute of reason. 



DEFINITION OF INSTINCT. 



" An INSTINCT is a propensity prior to experience^ cmd 
independent of instruction.^^ This ia the definition given 
by Paley, and perhaps the best that can be framed. He 
adds, " We contend that it is by instinct that the sexes 
of animals seek each other; that animals cherish their 
offspring ; that the young quadruped is directed to the 
teat of its dam ; that birds build their nests, and brood 
with so much patience upon their eggs, deposit them in 
those particular situations in which the young, when 
hatched, find their appropriate food ; that it is instinct 
which carries the salmon, and some other fish, out of the 
sea into rivers, for the purpose of shedding their spawn 
in fresh water." f 



* See Bowcn on Metaphysical and Ethical Science, p. 222. 
t Faley's Natural Theology ; chapter on Instinct. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN INSTINCT AND REASON. 

As these are set off against each other, in the animal 
and human races, it will further our inquiries to notice 
their most material points of diiference. We shall find 
that animals have, in common with man, to some extent, 
sensation, perception, memory ; all these are implied in 
many of their instinctive acts. As they pertain to man, 
tliey will be considered in their appropriate place. Over 
and above these, man has rational powers to guide him, 
while animals have those of instinct. They differ in the 
following particulars: — 

1. Instinct is mature at once ; reason matures grad- 
ually. So progressive is reason, that philosophy is 
puzzled to tell when it commences. The first develop- 
ment9 of reason are exceedingly feeble, and it is a long 
time before it can go alone. Through the whole period 
of infancy, little or no reliance can be placed upon the 
rational powers ; nor is it until a process of training has 
been realized, that the child is competent even to select 
appropriate food, and use the other essential means of 
life. 

But no sooner is the chicken hatched than it seeks 
a proper shelter, and, at the right time, looks around 
for food, selects only appropriate kinds, and practises, 
skilfully, aU the arts of self-preservation and self-nutrition 
which we see in the older and more experienced. This 
is true of a solitary chicken, hatched by artificial means, 
and never seeing any other fowl. If it does this by rea- 
son, then its rational powers far transcend those of man ; 
if by instinct, then instinct is mature at once, and inde- 
pendent of all instruction. 

2, Instinct is a blind impulse ; reason is a reflective 
POWER. The One quali6es the mind to think and judge 
/or itself; the other is the mind of the Creator, operating 
through that of the animal. The instinctive movements 
of the animal are those of a mere instrument^ operated 
by divine wisdom ; the rational movements of man are 
those of a responsible ag'ent. The animal knows wot 
wh^ he does thus and so; be cannot iateiptet \\\b o^w 

4 
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acts; he can give no reason for them. IVIan, on the 
contrary, knows what he does, and can give a reason for 
his conduct. " However it may be with the brute," says 
Bowen, " reason is not united with instinct (properly so 
called) in man. The human intellect is pure and un- 
mixed. It may be obscured by appetite, or stormed by 
passion ; habit may render its operations so swift and 
easy that we cannot note and remember their succession. 
But when free from these disturbing forces, it acts alwavs 
with a full perception of the end in view, and, by a delib- 
erate choice of means, aims at its accomplishment. We 
have the immediate testimony of consciousness that we 
never select means until experience has informed us of 
their efficacy, and never use them but with a full knowl- 
edge of their relation to the end." * 

3. Instinct is limited, reason is universal* Indeed, 
the entire range of instinct embraces oiAy four otjecU 
— nutrition^ protection, niotum, propagation; and these 
might, perhaps, be further reduced to two or three. Each 
animal has its own specific instinct, beyond the range of 
which it is utterly incompetent. Each species bas its 
own kinds of food and ways of receiving it; its own 
method of locomotion ; its own manner of propagating, 
cherishing, nourishing, training its young. Left to itself, 
each will take a particular cour&e, and no other; and if 
we undertake to force it into another, we soon find that 
we are contending against nature. The eagle, the swal- 
low, the ground bird, will each build its nest in its own 
way and place ; the gosling and the duck, batched by the 
hen, and knowing no other parent, will disregard her call, 
and plunge into the water, and act just like all other gos- 
lings and ducks. The cat has her peculiar ways, and can 
never be forced into those of the dog. Thus does the 
Creator, by specific instincts, limit and mark the several 
species of the animal creation. 

Reason, on the contrary, is applied in all directions^ 
and embraces all subjects. It can regard all possible 
objects, appropriate all possible means^ and sweep the 
entire compass of human interests and relations^ as thej 

* Lowell Lectures, p. 242. 
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respect both the body and the soal, the present life, and 
the life to come. 

EXAMPLES OF INSTINCT. 

A few examples of instinct will be here subjoined. 

Bees. The manner in which bees construct their 
comb and deposit their honey furnishes one of the most 
wonderful illustrations of this power. The comb is con- 
structed upon the exact mathematical principle, by which 
the greatest possible strength is secured, in connection 
with the greatest possible capacity. The base of each 
cell is so placed upon the rim of the cell beneath as both 
to impart strength to the vessel on which it rests, and 
secure the greatest strength to itself. If one corner 
rested perpendicularly upon another, the sides would be 
weak, and the whole mass would soon crush. A round 
figure would occasion loss of room ; a square figure is 
weak ; the only one by which all the surfaces could be 
made exactly to coincide, while yet the sides and corners 
alternate in the way most conducive to strength, is that 
which the bee has selected.* And if we separate bees 
from the parent hive at the earliest possible moment, 
and keep them ever by themselves, they construct their 
comb and deposit their honey in the same way. The 
principle on which they do it, subjected to reason, in- 
volves some of the highest mathematical calculations, 
such as only a Euclid or an Arkwright can appreciate oi 
understand. Here, then, we have the alternative — 
either the untaught bee is a mathematician, deserving a 
place by the side of Newton and La Place, or she is a 
mere instrument in the hands of her Creator, acting out 

* I have to-day attended the hiving of a swarm of bees. About a peck 
of them hnng from a branch, which was placed under the new hive, into 
which they are now fast entering. The intelligent gentleman who has the 
care of them says, " I consider l^es a miracle." This living mass moves in 
a solid body up into the hive. After remaining in this condition four and 
twenty hours, you begin to see the beautiful white comb occupying the 
place where they have been. They go in laden with the material ror build- 
ing; and the interior bees, in total darkness, with thousands hanging 
around them, construct vessels for their nectar, which, for beauty, skill, 
strength, and mathematical accuracy, far transcend the highcat i^o^^x^ ^i 
human ingenuity. 
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his wisdom, and not her ovm. The latter is onr <K)iicIa< 
sion, and this brings us to our explanation of instinct 
The bee knows not what she does, nor why she does U. 
She acts only as she is acted upon. 

Butterflies. It is known to all that these beaatifal 
creatures are transformed caterpillars. The two crea- 
tures are as much unlike as can be well conceived. We 
can hardly suppose it possible that the butterfly ever 
recognizes the caterpillar as sustaining the relation to 
her which it does. Butterflies associate together, but 
we never see them associating with caterpillars. We 
should as soon think of seeing doves and snakes herding 
together. The butterfly deposits her eggs, and that is 
the last of them to her, unless, at some future day, she 
meets them in the form of kindred butterflies. But there 
is this curious fact : they " deposit their eggs," says Pa- 
ley, " in the precise substance — that of a cabbage, for 
example — from which, not the butterfly herself, bat the 
caterpillar which is to issue from her egg, draws its 
appropriate food. The butterfly cannot taste the cab- 
bage. Cabbage is no food for her; yet in the cabbage, 
not by chance, but studiously and elect! vely, she lays 
her eggs. There are, amongst many olheT kinds, the 
willow caterpillar and the cabbage catcTpillar; but we 
never find upon the willow the caterpillar which eats 
the cabbage; nor the converse. This choice, as appears 
to me, cdnnot, in the butterfly, proceed from instruction. 
She had no teacher in her caterpillar state. She never 
knew her parent. I do not see, therefore, how knowl- 
edge acquired by experience, if it ever were such, could 
be transmitted from one generation to another. There 
is no opportunity either for instruction or imitation."* 

Spiders. All who have studiously watched the spider 
in constructing her web, must have been struck with the 
wonderful ingenuity of that animal. The object ia to 
catch flies for food, to secure protection in an elevated po- 
sition, and to construct a convenient bridge for service, 
when not in a condition to spin. Availing herself of 
her resources at the right time, she spins and so weaves 

* Natural Theology ; chapter on Instinct. 
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the web as to secure the greatest strength and widest 
surface with the smallest amount of material; and so 
arranges the entire network, as to have it under the 
direct control of her fingers^ She renders the trap invisi- 
ble to its victims, and at the same time sufficiently strong 
to hold them. She thus sits securely in her central posi- 
tion, commanding the whole web, and* feasting her eye 
apon the poor insects insnared by her cunning. 

No less marked is the ingenuity of those spiders which 
bore into the earth. ^ The mining spider," says Ranch, 
'< digs a channel into the earth about two feet deep, and 
closes it very artificially by a trap door. This door is 
round, formed of different layers of earth, which are held 
together by threads; its outside is rough, but the inside 
smooth and lined with a thick texture, from the upper 
part of which threads run to the surface of the channel, 
30 that the door hangs on a string, and falls by its own 
weight into a fold, as accurately as if the whole had 
been effected by mathematical skill. This door the spider 
has the skill to keep shut by its bodily exertions, when 
an enemy tries to open it," * 

Fishes and Amphibious Animals. The manner in 
which fishes deposU their spaurn^ so as to secure for it a 
suitable place and element, is a striking example of in- 
stinct. The salmon and the shad, for instance, make 
long pilgrimages up rivers, surmounting rapids and other 
difficulties, for the sole purpose, so far as appears, of 
finding a proper deposit for their spawn. Having done 
this, they immediately return to the sea, having no further 
concern with their issue. Other animals, again, make 
journeys from the mountains to the salt water, to find 
the element congenial to their spawn. '* The violet crab 
of Jamaica performs a fatiguing march of some months' 
continuance, from the mountains to the seaside. When 
she reaches the coast, she casts her spawn into the open 
sea, and sets out upon her return home." f In the one case 
the sea, in the other the land, is the only suitable plaoe 
for hatching the spawn. How do the respective animals 

* Psychology, p. 34. 

t Paley't Natural Theology ; chapter on Instinct 

4* 
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know this? Not by having been taught; for they do 
thus when kept always by themselves ; not by experi- 
ment, for all do so from the first ; not by reason, for it is 
a thing not within the province of reason, until taught 
by facts. These animals know what no human being, 
under the circumstances, possibly could know ; or they do 
not understand their own conduct, but are under directio/^ 
of a wisdom CLcting throtigh theniy by a law which we have 
termed itistincL 

Barn Fowls. The above examples suffice to illus- 
trate and confirm our definition ; but for the sake of call* 
ing the attention of the young to the operations of 
instinct, let us observe them as illustrated in an animal 
with which all are familiar. 

1. Why does the hen provide a nest for her eggs ? 
Why does she not drop them about promiscuoudy ? 
What has taught her to attach any value to them, or, if 
she value them, so to arrange them in a nest as to be 
able to cover them all with her feathers ? Here, certainly, 
is design; but not springing from any wisdom in the 
untaught animal, for no reason, until taught by observa- 
tion, could explain the means of hatching eggs. Here 
animal m^\inci first taught human reason, 

2. Why does the hen, having filled her nest with eggs, 
incline to set upon them? It is a most self-denying 
business for the hen, which delights in roving about in 
quest of food, to be confined to a single spot. She could 
not, ordinarily, be made to stay there a moment. Scarcely 
a cord would suffice to bind her there. But here is some* 
thing stronger than any cord. It holds her, night and 
day, for three long weeks, to her chosen prison ; from 
which she departs only at intervals long enough to get 
the food and drink essential to life. Sometimes she 
wastes away, and even dies of starvation, upon the nest 
This cannot be explained by affection for her eggs, nor 
by any " pleasure which the bird is supposed to receive 
from the pressure of the smooth convex surface of the 
shells against the abdomen," for she often continues to 
set, after the eggs are removed; nor is it referable to 
example or instruction ; for a hen raised by herself from 
a chick artificially hatched will do the same. 
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3. Why is the hen careful, when she leaves her nest 
for food, to return to it before the eggs become cold? 
What has taught her that a chill upon the egg destroys 
the chick ? If food is not so accessible as to fill her crop 
within her time, she returns to the nest hungry, imparts 
a fresh warmth to the eggs, and goes again. If she can- 
not obtiain food without leaving, her nest too long, she 
ordinarily pines with hunger. 

4. After the chickens are hatched, why does the hen 
brood over and protect them ? At all other times, when 
not setting, she perches upon a pole ; nothing would in- 
duce her to expose herself upon the ground. She seems 
to prize the comfort and protection of her young above 
her own safety. How does she know that they require 
covering ? She does not need any herself. Such a cov- 
ering spread over her would be very oppressive. What 
has taught her, that the same genial warmth which 
hatched the chickens is, for a time, required to cherish 
them? 

5. How is it that all hens have the same method of 
calling' their chickens? They can make a variety of 
other noises; but when they call their young, they uni- 
formly cltick. It is not because they remember that their 
parent clucked to them, when they were young; for 
those hatched and raised artificially do thus. And this 
cluck, all chickens, from the first, readily understand. If 
there be ducks or goslings among them, to these the cluck 
is unnaturaL Slow to regard it, they stray from their 
guardian and plunge into the water, despite of her en- 
treaties. Hens cluck onli/ while setting and brooding, 
the ordinary cluck seeming designed to infonn others of 
their engagement ; and their peculiar rapid cluck, to call 
their chickens to food or from danger. 

6. Why do hens and all other animals, after cherishing 
their young till they are able to take care of themselves, 
become as indifferent toivards them as to all others of their 
species? We can readily see, that if the parental and 
filial affection were retained among them, as it is among 
human beings, it would become a source of immense 
evil to man; and perhaps, as animals have not reason to 
control it, lead to their ultimate extermination. The 
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answer must be found, where we must look for the an- 
Bwers to all our inquiries upon this point, in that power 
or law of instinct which we interpret the wisdom of the 
Creator, operating through animal mind as its instrument 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER m 

What place does instinct hold in bmtes ? Has man instinct ? B^ne 
instinct. • What have animals in common with man 1 What has man 
which the bnite has not ? What is the Jirsl distinction between instinct and 
reason 1 IHostrate this in the case of the <Md. In the case of the dUdbm. 
The second distinction between instinct and reason ? Explain this. Jbb 
third distinction 1 What does the' entire range of instinct embrace ? MHnt 
is said of each species — the eagle, the dvck, the cat, &c. 1 How ii Ik 
with reowm^ What is said of jBees f Butterftiesf Spiders^ The iMriii^ 
spider 1 Fishes? The violet crab? Queries concerning the AM— pro- 
viding a nest — setting — not allowing the eggs to beoiHme cofcf— fnu t rfwf 
— clucking — becomlDg alienated from her offspring ^ Where i|kiut thi 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



Inquiries concerning the human mind are of two 
kinds, oniological and psychological. The former respect 
its substance ; the latter its phenomena. As we can know 
little or nothing of the former, true philosophy is mostly 
concerned with the latter. Some would reject or post- 
pone all dntological inquiries; but when we are about to 
discourse upon any subject, it is of some importance to 
settle, so far as possible, what cannot, as well as what 
can, be known of it. 



DEFINITION OF THE MIND. 

What, then, is the mind? It is riot a property, or 
appendage ; it is a living' and conscious being. It is not 
something that man possesses; it is what he is. It is 
that which he designates when he says /. Annihilate the 
mind, and you annihilate the man. The body is an 
instrument; it is a tool, a thing. The mind is an intel' 
ligent agent. In popular language, a man speaks of his 
mind as something distinct from himself. He then 
means to designate his mental powers, or to speak of the 
mind in distinction from the body. But, in strict philo- 
sophical accuracy, the mind is the man. "Do you 
think,^' said Socrates, after he had swallowed the fatal 
cup, " that the body which you will soon see laying here, 
cold and stiff, is myself? I shall be gone." 
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CREATION OF TIIK HUMAN MIND. 

However curiously <he Creator's hand might have 
wrought the frame of the first man, had not the more 
wonderful work been performed, tiie essential preroga- 
tives of the man would have been wanting. There might 
have been an eye, wrought in the most finished style of 
artistic skill, but that eye could not see; an ear, but it 
could not hear; a hand, but it could have no cunning; a 
tongue, but it could not speak: there would have been 
only a mass of senseless, organized matter. But the 
breath of the Almighty rendered that matter instinct with 
living mind; it was by virtue of this that those eyes 
opened on creation, and a world of wonders burst on the 
vision. Those ears were saluted with the melodies of 
rejoicing nature; the taste was gratified with delicioQB 
fruits; the thirst assuaged with crystal waters; the touch 
saluted with downy carpets and soft breezes ; the smeU 
regaled with spicy breezes and sweet odors, because the 
living mind teas there. Lifting the kindling eye upon 
this bright creation, every part of which, like a polished 
mirror, reflected its Maker's image to the sinless mind, 
man awoke to those exalted strains in which the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted 
for joy. 

TUE ESSENCE OF MIND. 

By the essence of mind we denote its substance j or that 
of which it is made. Respecting this, philosophy is at a 
stand. The learned and the ignorant are alike at fault 
here. Indeed, the more we truly learn, the more are we 
convinced of our utter ignorance on this point. " He, 
indeed, it may always safely be presumed, knows least 
of the mind, who thinks that he knows its substance best 
What is the soul?^ was a question once put to Marivaux. 
* I know nothing of it,' he answered, ' but that it is spir- 
itual and immortal.' ' Well,' said bis friend, ' let us ask 
Fontenelle, and he will tell us what it is.' ' No,' cried 
Marivaux ; ' ask any body but Fontenelle, for he has 
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oo much good sense to know any more about it than 
ve do: " * 

Equally ignorant are we respecting the essence of 
natter. Here is, perhaps, a lesson for us, in some future 
itage of being. To resolve the essence of tnind, or of 
natter into its properties^ is unphilosophical. It is con- 
bunding cause with effect. Yet some philosophers have 
>erpetrated this blunder — they have made the mind a 
itri ng of exercises^ a rope of sand. Others have supposed 
he essence of the mind to be caloric. This theory was, 
or a time, popular with some of the French naturalists; 
)ut it is liable to the same objection which exists against 
•he theory that caloric is life. 

Nor does the theory of monads^ held by Leibnitz,— 
;hat supposes ultimate elementary living atoms or beings, 
without divisions, all their qualities being strictly inter- 
lal, — make a single advance in solving the problem in 
question. Even if the theory be admitted, it is a mere 
solution of phenomena; it does not reach the point 
vhich its distinguished advocate contemplated — the 
essence of being. This theory, in some form, has a much 
ligher antiquity than Leibnitz. " This atheistic system 
)f the world," says Cudworth, " that makes all things to 
>e materially and mechanically necessary without a God, 
8 built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis, diflFerent 
Tom what hath been generally received for many ages; 
kvhich is called by some atomical or corpuscular, by others 
nechanical." f This learned author traces the theory 
)eyond Epicurus and Plato, up to Democritus and Leu- 
.'ippus. It is, however, much changed and modified on 
ts long way to the modern schools. 



•RUE PHILOSOPHY LIMITS HER INQUIRIES AT THIS POINT. 

In consequence of not considering our limited capabil- 
bies, in respect to the subject before us, many fine minds 
ave wasted their strength in idle speculations. Somp 
ave been led to deny the existence of spirit ; others, the 

* Brown's Philosophy^ no\. V. v- ^^r 
t Intellectual Syslexa, \o\. \. ^. ^^. 
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existence of matter; 8o that, betwixt both, the entire 
universe has been annihilated. It was by a similar spec- 
ulation that some of the ancient Platonists, the Brah- 
mins, and other transcendentalists were led to consider 
the humaif mind a portion of the Deity; as if God, 
instead of creating anew, had divided himself into myr- 
iads of parts. " The particular souls of men and animals 
being but, as it were, so many pieces cut and sliced out 
of the great mundane soul ; so that, according to them, 
the whole corporeal universe, or mass of body, was one 
way or other a God/' * 

Taking the hint from these, others have adopted the 
absurd notion of the reabsorption of the human soul into 
the Deity, at death ; while others have been led to con- 
sider it the result of physical organization, and of course 
perishable with the body. All such speculations throw 
no light upon the point at issue; they are strictfy un- 
philosophical. They make none the wiser; they lead the 
simple astray. 



PROPERTIES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

Although ignorant of the essence of mind, we have the 
same knowledge of its properties which we have of the 
properties of matter. In defining matter, we do not 
attempt to explain its essence; we only state its properties. 
We do not tell what it w, but what it does. It is that 
which has the property of extension, solidity, gravity, and, 
under certain modifications, taste, beauty, fragrance. It 
is that which fills space, resists the touch, &c. So in 
defining mind. Instead of attempting to explain its 
essence, our statements are psychological ; they respect 
only its phenomena. The human mind is that which 
has the properties of thought, volition, affection — that 
which thinks, desires, wills, loves, hates, enjoys, suffers. 
Thus mind and matter have each properties peculiar to 
itself; each has a nature wholly its own. 

* Cudworth's Intellectual System, vol. i. p. 112. 
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IMMATERIALITY OF THE MIND. 

We do not, perhaps, know all the powers of matter, 
nor all its modes of existence. This much, however, we 
know, that if mind is in any sense material, the matter 
is diffefent from any with which we are acquainted.* 
Matter has extension; it has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; it has top, bottom, and sides ; occupies room, or 
fills space, so that two portions of it cannot occupy the 
same space at once. All this is predicable of the smallest 
portion. But who has ascertained that mind has length,' 
breadth, and thickness ; that it has top, bottom, and 
fddes ; that it occupies space, so that matter is displaced 
■by its presence ? We are taught that God, the infinite 
Mind, fills th^ universe ; yet matter is nowhere displaced 
by bis presence. He may fill the universe with worlds, 
end yet himself fill the universe as completely as though 
these worlds did not exist. May he not create minds in 
his own likeness, to all eternity, and yet space be no 
more filled than it is now ? For aught that appears, all 
the minds in existence, both human and angelic, might 
inhabit a place no more capacious than the New Jerusa- 
lem described in the Apocalypse ; and this, because ex- 
tension is not a property of mind. It is strictly philo- 
sophical to suppose that all the happy spirits in the uni- 
verse may assemble, at certain periods of joyful worship, 
within the precincts of the golden city. 

Another property of matter is soliditt/,f It resists the 
touch ; we can feel it If matter so ethereal even as 
lig^t touches the eye, the eye instantly feels it. But 
who ever touched or felt, physically, the presence of a 
mind? Matter is also divisible. But is mind capable 
of being divided into pieces ? Not only the mind itself, 

* Dr. Priestley, in his Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, endeav- 
ors to show that "the substance of mind and of matter is the same ; but his 
argnment rests only upon. a mere theory of matter, the proof of which is be 
yon d human reach. We are, as philosophers, bound to take the position of 
acknowledged ignorance on this point. 

t Dr. Priestley denies this property to matter. To this I reply, the evi- 
dence of the property is inductive ; the denial of it a met« %^<^t)\&<vqnl. 
8ee Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, vol. i. pp. 5-40. 

5 
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bnt also its thoughts and afTections, are indivisible. Who 
ever heard of the fifth part of a doubt, the tenth part of 
a fear, the fifteenth part of a hope, or the twenty-fifth 
part of a love ? If the thoughts and affections are ca- 
pable of division, they must have length, breadth, and 
thickness. But how strange to talk of the top of an 
idea, the south side of a hope, the east side of a fear, the 
north-west corner of a doubt ! 

Matter has the secondary properties of taste and smelL 
But did ever a person taste or smell of a mind ? Has 
mind ever been ascertained to be either bitter, or sour, or 
sweet ? We apply these predicates, figuratively, to ceK 
tain mental states, but in no other sense. So, also^ 
matter has gravity. But does mind, like matter, gravi' 
tate? If the human mind is sometimes said to gravi- 
tate towards the earth, or to mount upward to the sky, 
we all understand this to be the language of fiigura 
We thus see that mind has not a single property in com- 
mon with matter. Hence, they who assert its materiali- 
ty assert gratuitously, and of course unphilosophicaUy. 
Without pretending that there may not be some other 
kind of matter, of which we are ignorant, which oonsti* 
tutes the essence of mind, it is sufficient to say, that, so 
far as our knowledge of matter extends, the mind is 
strictly immaterial. 



PERSONAL IDENTITY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

It is said that at fifty a man has not in his body a par- 
ticle of the matter which he had at five.* The form and 



* The reader may be curious to see a specimen of the free thinker's logie 
on this subject. " Sir John Cutter had a pair of worsted stockings, which 
his maid darned so of^en with silk, that they became at last a pair of silk 
stockings. Now, supposing those stockings of Sir John's endued with 
some degree of consciousness at every particular darning, they would have 
been sensible that they were the same individual pair of stockings, both 
before and after the darning ; and this sensation would have continued in 
them through all the succession of darnings ; and yet, after the last of all, 
there was not, perhaps, one thread left of the first pair of stockings ; but 
they were grown to be silk stockings, as was said before." — BraimCa PhUoB' 
•pfuf, vol. i. p. 119. 
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appearance of his body are also greatly changed. So 
also the thoughts, emotions, aflections, purposes of the 
mind may be entirely altered. But, through all these 
corporeal and mental mutations, there is the same mintl 
stilL There is the same consciousness at fifty as at 
five — the same which is to continue forever. The man 
is truly one and the same person, and not another, 
through all time and forever. " The belief of our men- 
tal identity, we may safely conclude, is founded on an 
essential principle of our constitution ; in consequence 
of which it is impossible for us to consider our successive 
feelings, without regarding them as truly aur successive 
feelings, states, or affections of one thinking substance. 
The belief of our continued identity is universal, imme- 
diate, irresistible."* " All mankind," says Reid, "place 
their personality in something that cannot be divided or 
consist of parts. A part of a person is a manifest ab- 
rurdity. When a man loses his estate, his health, his 
strength, he is still the same person, and has lost nothing 
of his personality. If he has a leg or an arm cut of, he 
ib. the same person he was before. The amputated 
member is no part of his person, otherwise it would 
hf»ve a right to a part of his estate, and be liable for 
a part of his engagements. It would be entitled to a 
share of his merit and demerit, which is manifestly 
absurd." f 

In truth, all the arguments ever raised against our 
identity are contradicted by the plainest and most per- 
emptory decisions of common sense. It is hardly un- 
charitable to presume, that even the men who bewilder 
themselves with speculations subversive of this fact have 
themselves really no confidence in what they teach. Not 
long since, a man was condemned and executed for a 
crime perpetrated twenty years before. But if the muta- 
tions of body and mind destroy identity, the law was 
wrong; the man who was guilty had long since passed 
away — another man was hung in his place! 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dr. Thomas Brown; vol. i. p. 126 
t Rcid's Works, vol. ii. p. 356. Charlestown edition. 
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QUESTIONS OH CHAPTSa IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 



IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



Is the human mind immortal? A more interesting 
inquiry could scarcely engage attention. Whether we 
are to exist as intelligent beings only daring the fleeting 
moments of this life, or forever, is a question sometimes 
pressing upon us with resistless force. 

Childhood and youth, filled with earthly pleasures and 
prospects, often think little of the future ; but age, sick- 
ness, approaching death awaken serious consideration, 
and send many an anxious thought beyond the grave. 
Indeed, there are to most persons, quite early in life, sea- 
sons of anxious inquiry concerning the future state. It 
is the design of this chapter to meet persons thus dis- 
posed with such considerations as may serve to resolve 
doubts. 

WHY THE mind's IMMORTALITY IS DOUBTED. 

All virtuous men, in their senses, wish to live forever. 
Why, then, if our immortality is clearly revealed in the 
Scriptures, is it so often doubted ? The chief cause of 
doubt probably lies in the difficulty of conceiving how 
we can exist as living and conscious beings after our 
bodily senses have perished. We are at present so de- 
pendent upon them ; our seeing, hearing, tasting ; our 
intercourse with friends, and with the world at large ; all 
our intellectual and social enjoyments, — are so related 
to the sensuous organs, that it is hard to see how the one 
can continue to exist without the other. At first view, 
all that pertains to and constitutes the living beiug. ^^^\xi% 

5* 
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to perish with the body. But this view is hasty an^ 
superficial. A more philosophical and thorough ob8e^ 
vation leads to a very difTerent conclusion. 



NO MAN CAN PROVE THAT THE MIND IS NOT IMMORTAL. 

No man has ever proved, nor can prove, that the 
human mind is not immortal. Much as xnan may doM 
the arguments for its immortality, they must confess that 
they can bring no proof to the contrary. The most they 
can claim is, that they know nothing of what lies beyond 
this life. But their ignorance can have no weight 
whatever in deciding the question. Ignorance is meg* 
ative^ and of course has no weight in a case to be 
decided only by evidence. We may then positively 
reassert, that no man can show that there is not an- 
other and higher mode of being awaiting us hereafter. 



EVEN SUPPOSING THE MIND MATERIAL, IT IS NOT 

NECESSARILY MORTAL. * 

If matter is eternal, as materialists assert, and if the 
mind is material, then why may not the mind be as en- 
during as the matter of which it is made? If matter is 
immortal, and matter makes mind, why may not mind 
be immortal ? But it is said that the mind is a result of 
a peculiar organization of matter, and as that organiza- 
tion is destroyed by death, the mind of course perishes. 
Let us see. 

The human mind is either a material substance or a 
pure spirit. If a material substance, it has been shown, 
in the preceding chapter, that the matter must be diffef- 
ent from any with which our senses are conversant. It 
may, then, be matter of so refined and ethereal a charac- 
ter as to bo independent of this gross, visible organiza- 
tion. What we know of matter in its more subtile formfl 
proves this. The wonderful operations of light, calorici 
attraction, polarization, electricity, galvanism, not only 
prove that matter exists in forms invisible to mortal eyeft 
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-that the more refined and ethereal the matter^ the 
G mighty are its operations. What more subtile, more 
rly approaching our conceptions of spirit, than caloric 
electricity ? And what more mighty ? If, then, the 
^rialist choose to hold his ground that there can be no 
"tence. which has not matter for its* basis, we will here 
ti; him on his own ground. In condescension to his 
Lts of thought, grant him that the essence of what- 
' exists must be matter ; still, as has been shown, the 
nee of mind may be matter so ethereal as that the 
olution of this visible body can have no effect to 
iToy it. The dissolution of the body may but serve 
r^e it of the grossness which encumbers it, and send 
^rth on freer wing to higher modes of being. The 
Btion of the mind's immortality does not, then, neces- 
Ly turn on the question of its immateriality. Even if 
n: could prove the mind material, he could not prove 
"M be consequently mortal. 



ARGUMENT' FROM THE MINd's IMMATERIALITY, 

Kut if the mind is pure spirit^ as all facts seem to 
ve, the dissolution of the body cannot destroy it. 
2 dissolution of the body is only a physical chsMige. 
t s not an annihilation^ but only a change of organic 
Unnations, It does not, of course, touch a purely spir- 
al existence. The mind being strictly one and in- 
Zsible^ — not organic, but spiritual, — its existence is, 
course, independent of the body. Dr. Thomas Brown 
ds on this subject the following argument, which is • 
inuch to my purpose, that I quote it entire : " The 
ly, though it may seem to denote a single substance, 
^ut a single word invented by us to express many co- 
sting substances ; every atom of it exists after death 
it existed before death ; and it would surely be a very 
mge error in logic, to infer, from the continuance of 
xy thing that existed in the body, the destruction of 
t which, by its own nature, seemed as little mortal as 
r of the atoms which have not ceased to exist ; and 
infer this annihilation of mind^ not rev^x^Vj ^^^S^^svsi^ 
^ direct proof of the aumViWaXiow^ \i>aX. ^\^^^^i^ ^ 
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single proof of the destruction of any thing else bIdob 
the universe was i'ounded. Death is a process in which 
every thing corporeal continues to exist; therefore, all 
that is mortal ceases to exist. It would not be easy to 
discover a link of any sort that might be supposed to 
connect the two propositions of so very strange an ea- 
thymem. The very decay of the body, then, bears tes- 
timony, not to the destruction, but to the contumanos 
of the undying spirit. The mind is a substance distinct 
from the bodily organs, simple and incapable of addition 
or subtraction, and nothing which we are capable of ob- 
serving in the universe has ceased since the uniTerse 
began. When every thing external fades upon our eye, 
does the spirit within, that almost gave its own life to 
every thing external, fade likewise ? Or is there not 
something over which the accidents that injure or. de- 
stroy our mortal frame have no power — that continues 
still to subsist, in the dissolution of all our bodily ele- 
ments, and that would continue to subsist, though not 
the body only, but the earth, and the sun, and the whole 
system of external things were to pass into new forms 
of combination, or to perish, as if they had never been, 
in the void of the universe ? There is within us an im- 
mortal spirit. We die to those around us, indeed, when 
the bodily frame, which alone is the instrument of com- 
munion with them, ceases to be an instrument, by the 
absence of the mind which is obeyed. But though the 
body moulders into earth, the spirit, which is of purer 
origin, returns to its purer source. What Lucretius said 
of it is true, in a sense far nobler than that which he 
intended." * 

" Cedit item retro do terra quod fuit ante, 
In tcrram ; sed quod missum est ex SBtheris oria, 
Id, rursus coeli fulgentia tompla receptant." f 

HOW MUCH THIS ARGUMENT PROVES. 

Admitting the strict immateriality and unity of the 
mind, this argument for its independence of the body if 

* Brown's Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 461. 
t De Reruini "Nat. iVb. \\. v, ^'i^-vcswi 
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irresistible. The argument does not prove it absolutely 
immortal; for the same Being who created it has power to 
annihilate it. It does prove that the mere dissolution of 
the body does not necessarily destroy it. It proves that 
the conscious mind, /or avght the death of the body can doy 
may continue to live. Unless some higher cause than 
merely the dissolution of the body destroys it, it will live 
forever. " No substantial entity ever vanishelh of itself 
int43 nothing; for if it did, then in length of time all 
might come to be nothing. But the soul is a substantial 
entity really distinct from the body, and not the mere 
modification of it ; and therefore, when a man dies, his 
soul must still remain and continue to have a being some- 
where else in the universe."* It is only the man's in- 
strument that perishes ; the man himself may still live, 
with powers to assume another instrument adapted to a 
higher service. 



THE NATURAL IMAfORTALITY OF THE MIND. 

It is a law of science, that whatever is will continue to 
be, unless an adequate cause from without operate to 
destroy it. On this law philosophy raises an argument 
for what is called the mimTs natural immortalitp. Reduced 
to a syllogism, it is this: The human mind exists. 
Whatever exists will not cease to exist, unless some 
adequate cause destroy it The dissolution of the body 
is not a cause adequate to destroy the mind : therefore, 
the mind will continue to exist after the body perishes. 

This argument would be conclusive, if there were no 
higher cause than the dissolution of the body which 
can annihilate the mind. As it stands, it proves the im- 
mortality of brutes, as well as of men — that is, unless 
we suppose, with some, that brutes have no minds. In 
the preceding chapter, reasons were given for believing 
. that He who creates the mind or instinct of the brute, 
annihilates it at death. Other reasons will be furnished 
ID a fatore place. Let us, at present, confine attention 

I * Cud worth's Intellectual Sj^'stem, vol. i. p. 05. 
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to the human mind. Having shown that the dissolntioD 
of the body does not destroy it, we will show reasons for 
believing that no other cause ever will. 



THE ARGUMENT CONTINUED. 

When we are fully convinced that the death of the 
body does not necessarily destroy the mind, — that we 
may be as truly living and conscious beings in a fatare 
state as in this. — we find no difficulty in believing oar- 
selves immortal. The Rubicon is passed ; we are on the 
other side of death ; the king of terrors is vanqaished. 
We then as readily believe that we may live on, 'beyond 
the grave, as we now believe that we shall live till death 
overtakes us. But the question, whether we shall actuaffp 
exist as conscious minds forevei'^ can be finally settled 
only by revelation from God. On this subject he has 
made two revelations — one by his Works, another by 
his Word. 



THE FIRST REVELATION OF OUR IMMORTALITY. 

The nature of the human mind, its tendencies, aspira- 
tions, instincts ; its relations, doings, hopes ; its distin- 
guishing intellectual and moral powers, — all conspire, 
harmonizing with the more luminous teachings of the 
divine word, to teach us that we are immortal beings. 

Man is ever throwing his thoughts, his hopes, bis 
imaginings into the boundless future. So truly does the 
human mind live in the future, that, if absolutely cut off 
from all prospect of continued existence, it could hardly 
endure the present moment. In the most vigorous and 
positive impulses of his nature, he is not a mere creature 
of to-day, but of all coming time. If he fails to live in 
view of living forever, he acts unnaturally. Did the 
Creator implant this prospectiveness in our nature foi 
nothing ? or only to sport with and disappoint it ? 
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DESIRE FOR POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 

A desire for posthumous reputation is natural to man. 
Who, that is not in a perverted state of mind, is indiffer- 
ent respecting the estimation in which he shall be held 
amongst men after his decease ? This desire is founded 
on an expectation of a continued existence. Were a man 
annihilated at death, his reputation, so far as he is con- 
cerned, might as well be annihilated with him. His repu- 
tation lives vainly indeed to Am, if he no longer lives to 
possess it. When we think of the repiitations of a Nero 
and of a Washington, sustaining their respective rela- 
tions to the living minds to whom they belong, they have 
real importance to their owners. But if their respective 
owners have ceased to be, the reputation of the one is of 
no more value to him than that of the other. Why do 
we instinctively ti^ead so lightly on the ashes of the dead, 
and count the defaming of them a sacrilege, but that 
it is in our nature to feel that their reputation is dear 
to them ? 



THE POWERS AND GRASPINGS OP THE HUMAN MIND AROUE 

ITS IMMORTALITY. 

The human raind expatiates in illimitable space and 
duration. The mighty reaches of man's thoughts are 
out of all proportion to the little time and. space in which 
his body lives. It is but a point of time and space that 
the body occupies ; the mind stretches itself every way 
into infinity. " The sublime attainments which man has 
lieen capable of making in science and the wonders of 
his own creative art, in that magnificent scene to which 
he has known how to give new magnificence, have been 
considered, by many, as themselves proofs of the immor- 
tality of a being so richly endowed. When we view 
him, indeed, comprehending in his single conceptions the 
history of ages that have preceded him, and, not content 
with the past, anticipating events that are to begin only 
in ages as remote in futurity as the origin ot tVve \iv\v\et^<i 
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to the human mind. Having shown that the dissolntion 
of the body does not destroy it, we will show reasons for 
believing that no other cause ever will. 



THE ARGUMENT CONTINUED. 

When we are fully convinced that the death of the 
body does not necessarily destroy the mind, — that we 
may be as truly living and conscious beings in a fatnre 
state as in this. — we find no difficulty in believing oa^ 
selves immortal. The Rubicon is passed ; we are on the 
other side of death ; the king of terrors is vanquished. 
We then as readily believe that we may live on^ 'beyowl 
the grave, as we now believe that we shall live till death 
overtakes us. But the question, whether we shall achMNy 
exist as conscious mmds forever^ can be finally settled 
only by revelation from God. On this subject he has 
made two revelations — one by his Works, another by 
his Word. 



THE FIRST REVELATION OF OUR IMMORTALITY. 

The nature of the human mind, its tendencies, aspira- 
tions, instincts ; its relations, doings, hopes ; its distin- 
guishing intellectual and moral powers, — all conspire, 
harmonizing with the more luminous teachings of the 
divine word, to teach us that we are immortal beings. 

Man is ever throwing his thoughts, his hopes, bis 
imaginings into the boundless future. So truly does the 
human mind live in the future, that, if absolutely cut off 
from all prospect of continued existence, it could hardly 
endure the present moment. In the most vigorous and 
positive impulses of his nature, he is not a mere creature 
of to-day, but of all coming time. If he fails to live in 
view of living forever, he acts unnaturally/. Did the 
Creator implant this prospcctiveness in our nature ftw 
nothing ? or only to sport with and disappoint it ? 
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DESIRE FOR POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 

A desire for posthumous reputation is natural to man. 
Who, that is not in a perverted state of mind, is indiffer- 
ent respecting the estimation in which he shall be held 
amongst men after his decease ? This desire is founded 
on an expectation of a continued existence. Were a man 
annihilated at death, his reputation, so far as he is con- 
cerned, might as well be annihilated with him. His repu- 
tation lives vainly indeed to him^ if he no longer lives to 
possess it When we think of the repiitations of a Nero 
and of a Washington, sustaining their respective rela- 
tions to the living minds to whom they belong, they have 
real importance to their owners. But if their respective 
owners have ceased to be, the reputation of the one is of 
no more value to him than that of the other. Why do 
we instinctively trjead so lightly on the ashes of the dead, 
and count the defaming of them a sacrilege, but that 
it is in our nature to feel that their reputation is dear 
to them ? 



THE POWERS AND GRASPINGS OF THE HUMAN MIND ARGUE 

ITS IMMORTALITY. 

The human mind expatiates in illimitable space arid 
duration. The mighty reaches of man's thoughts are 
out of all proportion to the little time and. space in which 
his body lives. It is but a point of time and space that 
the body occupies ; the mind stretches itself every way 
into infinity. " The sublime attainments which man has 
been capable of making in science and the wonders of 
his own creative art, in that magnificent scene to which 
he has known how to give new magnificence, have been 
considered, by many, as themselves proofs of the immor- 
tality of a being so richly endowed. When we view 
him, indeed, comprehending in his single conceptions the 
history of ages that have preceded him, and, not content 
with the past, anticipating events that are to begin only 
in ages as remote in futurity as the oiigiu o( Wve \i\\\N^\^^ 
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' to the human mind. Having shown that the dissolation 
of the body does not destroy it, we will show reasons for 
believing that no other cause ever will. 



THE ARGUMENT CONTINUED. 

When we are fully convinced that the death of the 
body does not necessarily destroy the mind, — that we 
may be as truly living and conscious beings in a future 
state as in this. — we find no difficulty in believing our- 
selves immortal. The Rubicon is passed ; we are on the 
other side of death ; the king of terrors is vanquished. 
We then as readily believe that we may live on, 'beyond 
the grave, as we now believe that we shall live till death 
overtakes us. But the question, whether we shall actuaHy 
exist as conscious mmdis forever^ can be finally settled 
only by revelation from God. On this subject he has 
made two revelations — one by his Works, another by 
his Word. 



THE FIRST REVELATION OF OUR IMMORTALITY. 

The nature of the human mind, its tendencies, aspira- 
tions, instincts ; its relations, doings, hopes ; its distin- 
guishing intellectual and moral powers, — all conspire, 
harmonizing with the more luminous teachings of the 
divine word, to teach us that we are immortal beings. 

Man is ever throwing his thoughts, his hopes, his 
imaginings into the boundless future. So truly does the 
human mind live in the future, that, if absolutely cut off 
from all prospect of continued existence, it could hardly 
endure the present moment. In the most vigorous and 
positive impulses of his nature, he is not a mere creature 
of to-day, but of all coming time. If he fails to live in 
view of living forever, he acts unnaturally. Did the 
Creator implant this prospectivcness in our nature foi 
Qotliing ? or only to sport with and disappoint it ? 
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DESIRE FOR POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 

A desire for posthumous reputation is natural to man. 
Who, that is not in a perverted state of mind, is indiffer- 
ent respecting the estimation in which he shall be held 
amongst men after his decease ? This desire is founded 
on an expectation of a continued existence. Were a man 
annihilated at death, his reputation, so far as he is con- 
cerned, might as well be annihilated with him. His repu- 
tation lives vainly indeed t-o Am, it' he no longer lives to 
possess it When we think of the reputations of a Nero 
and of a Washington, sustaining their respective rela- 
tions to the living minds to whom they belong, they have 
real importance to their owners. But if their respective 
owners have ceased to be, the reputation of the one is of 
no raore value to him than that of the other. Why do 
we instinctively ti^ead so lightly on the ashes of the dead, 
and count the defaming of them a sacrilege, but that 
it is in our nature to feel that their reputation is dear 
to them? 



THE POWERS AND GRASPIxNGS OF THE HUMAN MIND ARGUE 

ITS IMMORTALITY. 

The human mind expatiates in illimitable space and 
duration. The mighty reaches of man's thoughts are 
out of all proportion to the little time and. space in which 
his body lives. It is but a point of time and space that 
the body occupies ; the mind stretches itself every way 
into in&nity. " The sublime attainments which man has 
l)een capable of making in science and the wonders of 
his own creative art, in that magnificent scene to which 
he has known how to give new magnificence, have been 
considered, by many, as themselves proofs of the immor- 
tality of a being so richly endowed. When we view 
him, indeed, comprehending in his single conceptions the 
history of ages that have preceded him, and, not content 
with the past, anticipating events that are to begin only 
In ages as remote in futurity as the origin of the ui\i\^\^A 
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is in the past, measuring the distance of the remotest 
planets, and naming in what year of other centuries the 
nations that are now gazing with astonishment on some 
comet are to gaze on it in its return, -— it is scarcely pos- 
sible for us to believe that a mind, which seems equally 
capacious of what is infinite in space and time, should 
be only a creature whose brief existence is measurable 
by a few points of space and a few moments of eternity." * 



THE IDEA OF OUR IMMORTALITY UNIVERSAL, 

The immortality of the human mind has ever been, in 
some sense, almost universally admitted. Even the 
rudest pagan and savage nations have entertained some 
vague ideas of a kind of shadowy, ghostly, mystical ex- 
istence hereafter. The metempsychoses of the heathen 
systems are a part of the same crude ^ speculations. It 
is, however, a prevailing sentiment in these speculations, 
that the mind, when separated from the body, is but a 
feeble, half-conscious existence ; that the minds of brutes, 
as well as of men, are immortal; and that there is, in 
the progress of ages, an interchange of bodies and states 
between them. That the existence of the mind abso- 
lutely depends upon the bodily organization, is an opinion 
which has ever been confined to a very few minds. It is 
due to the wisest of the heathen philosophers to say, that 
they never entertained so gross an idea. 



OPINIONS OF PAGAN PHILOSOPHERS. 

Pythagoras, the renowned philosopher of Samos, nearly 
five hundred years before Christ ; Socrates, of Athens, 
the most celebrated of the ancient philosophers, four hun 
dred years before Christ ; Plato, the illustrious founder of 
the school bearing his name, three hundred and fifty 
years before Christ ; Aristotle, the distinguished pupil of 
Plato, and founder of another school ; Cicero, the brightest 

* Brown's Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 476. 
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star in the finnament of Rome, equally brilliant as a 
statesman and a philosopberj who flourished a centmy 
before Christ ; Seneca, the wise philosopher, a teacher of 
■Nero, — all these masters in philosophy, and their nu- 
merous pupils, favored with uncommonly keen mental 
vision, and perhaps with some faint adumbrations of re- 
vealed light, were enabled to see and teach the spiritual 
and immortal nature of the human mind. Their con- 
ceptions were, however, faint, their thoughts confused, 
and many of their speculations wild and fanciful. Py- 
thagoras was the first to teach explicitly the doctrine of 
metempsychosis ; and most of the great philosophers suc- 
ceeding him imbibed more or less of his speculations. 
They exhibit striking examples of great and Vigorous 
minds groping in twilight These are among the origi- 
nal thinkers of whom the wosld has so few. 



THE mind's essential INDEPENDENCE OF THE BODY. 

We shall have occasion to see, hereafter, the mind's 
constituted dependence on the bodily senses, as instru- 
ments for acquiring knowledge. But after knowledge 
has entered the mind, the mind can operate without these 
instruments. In the last moments of life, in swoons and 
trances, when all the senses have been locked up as in 
death's cold embrace, and every avenue of bodily com- 
munication with the mind has been closed, the mind has 
realized its most intense activity ; it has then enjoyed the 
most splendid visions; it has walked amidst the flowers 
of paradise ; it has gazed upon the splendors, and drank 
the melodies, of brighter worlds than this. We have 
abundant testimony to numerous facts of this descrip- 
tion, some of which will hereafter be given. 

If it be replied that, in the cases supposed, the body 
was not actually dead^ that does not affect our inference ; 
for as to all power of communion with things visible and 
real, as an instrument of the spirit, it was dead. That 
bodUy eye did not see, that ear did not hear, that hand 
did not feel. Yet brilliant visions passed before the 
mind, unearthly music poured upon it, and \\\ft \xvo«k\» 

6 
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exquisite and intense joys were realized. The mind s?tw 
but not with the bodily eye ; it heard, but not with the 
bodily ear; it felt, but not tvith the bodily senses. It is 
thus evident that the mind can live, and assert all its 
glorious prerogatives, independently of the body. 



PROOF FROM THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

Having given some of the principal reasons, draiitra 
from the light of nature, for believing the human mind 
immortal, it comports with our design to refer to the 
Sacred Scriptures for our final and positive proof. This 
source ^f proof is indeed of itself sufficient; but as 
philosophy is now our study, it is our duty to attend to 
her teachings. Having attended to these, it is both inter- 
esting and useful to observe how they harmonize with 
the higher and more luminous teachings of the divine 
word. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

A state of existence and of everlasting rewards beyond 
the grave was revealed to the saints of the early ages; 
and it is expressly recorded, as a monument to their ex- 
cellence, that they hence deduced their motives of action. 
" These all died in faith^ not having received the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth." '* Tbey de- 
sired a better country, even an heavenly ; wherefore God 
was not ashamed to be called their God," — as if be 
would have been ashamed to own them as his heirs on 
any other condition than that of their recognizing their 
immortality, and acting in view of it. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Clearest of all is the revelation of our eternal existenee^ |i 
by Jesus Christ, ^ who hath abolished deaths and broHgk 
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Ufe and immortality to light through the gospel" Hea- 
thens obscurely dreamed it; philosophers argued it; 
Socrates, Plato, Cicero made it appear reasonable; 
Abraham, Moses, Job saw it as through a glass darkly, 
•—but Jesus Christ brought it to light. The last 
cloud was dispersed, when an invisible hand rolled the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre, and the Conqueror 
ascended with triumph into the heavens. It was in the 
light thus shed upon the grave that the apostles labored 
and suffered reproach, declaring that for them to live was 
Christ, and to die, sain ; and that they even desired to de- 
part and be with Christ, which was far better than to abide 
in the flesh. Walking in the same light, all the truly good 
and noble of the earth, all the heroes and martyrs ol the 
cross, all the friends of truth and righteousness, have 
ascended the shining path to higher worlds. To adduce 
isolated proofs from the Scriptures, were quite super- 
fluous ; for it is the acknowledged basis of its religion — 
the golden warp, into which are woven all its doctrines, 
precepts, motives, hopes. If Christianity be truth, the 
endless existence of man as a rational being is certain. 



THE IBfMORTALITY OF THE MIND A CHEERING TRUTH. 

This view of the human mind, apart from moral con- 
siderations, disarms death pf its terrors. We no longer 
fear that which kills the body, but has no power to kill 
the souL We perceive the true dignity, value, and se- 
curity of our existence ; and, if true to our nature, we 
feel it in our hearts to rise above the caprices and dis- 
appointments of earth, and fasten our hopes in the skies. 
Assured that the dissolution of the body is but the free- 
ing of the spirit from its prison of clay, that death to the 
righteous is but the passage to a higher and more con- 
genial mode of life, we feel inspired with more than 
earthly desires, that this imperishable flame, which the 
breath of the Almighty has kindled, may burn brightly 
upwards towards the eternal throne, and mingle its in- 
cense with that of angelic beings. 

How cheering to anticipate a state, in wVada tHe UgKi 
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now freely shed by science will break fqrth into the full 
splendors of noonday ! " While the mind rests, with a 
pleasing satisfaction, on these great deductions of philos- 
ophy, it yet pants for a fuller and higher revelation. If 
the man of clay has been honored with such magnificent 
apartments, and fed at such a luxurious table, may not 
his undying and reasoning soul count upon a spiritual 
palace, and sigh for that intellectual repast at which the 
Master of the feast is to disclose his secrets ? In its rapid, 
continued expansion, the mind, conscious of its capacity 
for a higher sphere, feels even now that it is advancing 
to a goal more distant and more cheering than the tomb. 
Its energies increase and multiply under the encumbrance 
of age ; and even when man's heart is turning into bone, 
and his joints into marble, his mind can soar to its high- 
est flight, and seize with its firmest grasp. Nor do the 
affections plead less eloquently for a future home. Age 
is their season of warmth and genial emotion. The ob- 
jects long, and fondly clasped to our bosom have been 
removed by Him who gives, and who takes what he 
gives; and lingering in the valley of bleeding and of 
broken hearts, we yearn for that break of day which is to 
usher in the eternal morn — for the house of many man- 
sions which is already prepared for us, and for the prom- 
ised welcome to the threshold of the blest, where we shall 
meet again the loved and lost, and devote the eternity of 
our being to the service of its .almighty Author."* 



THE ETERNAL GROWTH OF THE MIND. 

The immortality of the mind is a pledge of its eternal 
progression. All its powers increase in strength ahd 
compass by use, and, unless interfered with by bodily 
infirmity, this process continues to the end of life. The 
legitimate inference is, that, when no longer subject to 
interruptions from physical causes, it will steadily grow 
forever. We cannot avoid this inference, at least in re-, 
gard to virtuous minds. The effect of moral virtue on 

* North British Review. 
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all minds are health, vigor, progression. Shoot the eye, 
then, down the long track of ages, and behold that mind, 
now tabernacled in this body, if true to itself, compre- 
hending more knowledge, more capacity for enjoyment, 
more actual felicity, than the aggregate of all these ever 
yet possessed by the human race. Let the ever-expand- 
ing circles of eternity continue to move round, and we at 
length reach the point where the attainments of that 
mind leave those which Gabriel has now made in almost 
sightless distance. This is what the sacred writers call 
^lory added to glory — exceeding and yet exceeding for- 
ever — as the fruit of a life true to our immortality; an 
immortal mind, forever speeding its way on the wings 
of eternity towards the infinite perfections of Je- 
hovah. 



QUESTIONS ON. CHAPTER V. 

Subject of this chapter ? What renders it peculiarly interesting ? Do- 
sign of the chapter ? Why do men doubt their immortality ? How does 
it seem at first yiew % To what does a more philosophical obserration 
lead ? What has no man been able to prove ? What is said of human 
ignorance on this subject? Suppose the mind material — what then? 
State the argument Suppose the mixid. pure spirit — state the argument 
in this view. Does this prove the mind absolutely immortal ? Why not ? 
What does it prove ? State the argument for the mind's natwal immortali 
ty. Under what circumstances would it be conclusive? What does it 
prove as it stands ? State what is said of us, when convinced that the 
death of the body does not destroy the mind. How is this question finally 
setiled ? How many revelations has Grod made to us ? What is said of 
the nature of the human mind, &c. ? What is said of man's ever throwing 
his thoughts, &c., into the future ? What of desire for posthumous repu- 
tation ? Nero and Washington ? In what does the mind expatiate ? 
State the substance of what is said here. State w^Ht is said respecting 
the idea of our immortality being universal. State the opinions of pagan 
philosophers. What is said of men in the last moments of life — in swoons^ 
ti'ances, &c. ? Suppose it be said that the body, in these states, was not 
deadj what is the answer ? State the proof from the Old Testament. 
iFrom the New Testament. Why is the mind's immortality a cheering 
truth ? Of what is it a pledge ? State the aigamej^t aad va£»«&si^ 
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It is ac inqairy of much pbiloMptiica] int cw t|li 
the hntnan mind cornea in poBBosiun of ir^ first h 
edge. Is the mind created ■m'Ca the clemmrs org 
of knowledge v>Ukm itf or ia it ctir.iti.-tl with < 
powers to acquire knowledge? Aie the clnincnta o 
earliest knowledge intuUe or aeqwrd f This haa t 
the great qaeation of the achooU. 

Of the advocates for the doctrine of imuite uteas, ] 

among the ancients, and Deacartee siniong the moi 

are eminent The Kantian philosojihy nf Oerinaiiy, ■ 
the trauBcendeatal apecalations geni-rally, are in n 
form favorable to tbia theory, and, in f.u:t, more or) 
dependent upon it. Among the advocates for the ti 
that all our ideas are acqmred, Aristotle simoag | 
cients, and liocke among the modem.-', nro must pro 
nent. Indeed, Locke has the honor io \.c ihe tintt v 
bronght this theory into full syramttrii 

pressed it on the convictions of a lar^u part of the t_ 

mg world. After all the merciless attacks upon this tj , 
philosopher, probably no name ia to this day greater {I 
mental science than John Locke. 



THE THEOBT OF 



The theory of innate ideai is this: that the hi 
mind is created with certain ideas or elements of k 
edge inherent in it, as part of the mind itself, or at 
aa its concreated furniture. All minds aie so^i^qi 
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• 

have original ideas, since, without some innate capital 
with which to commence, it is thought the mind could 
never obtain any knowledge whatever. Comparison is 
made between a human mind and a seed. The seed is 
the embryo of the future plant. The plant is but the 
development and growth of. what was concreated with 
the seed and wrapped up in miniature within it. As the 
seed, when under the influence of the warm and moist 
earth, spontaneously germinates and puts forth the em- 
bryo plant within it, so the human mind, when subjected 
to appropriate influences, is supposed spontaneously to 
germinate and put forth into actual knowledge the ideas 
infaerant in its nature. 



▲NSWSa TO THE ABOVE. 

The analogy fails in the essenticU point, and therefore 
furnishes no evidence. The human mind is an inteUir 
geni spirit ; the plant is mere aninuUed matter. Each has 
a nature unlike the other, and peculiar to itself. The 
mind is actioe^ the plant is passive. The mind is a living 
iniefl^ctj apd has therefore the power to acquire knowl- 
edge ; the seed is vitalized maMer, without intellect, and 
can, therefore, oply be made to develop itself. To suph 
pose that the mind germinates knowledge, instead of 
acquiring it, is to rob it of its distinguishing nature, and 
reduce it to a kind of vegetable. 



TjSE T^EORT OF LOCKE. 

The theory of Locke is, that the human mind is cre- 
ated without any ideas whatever; that in this respect it 
resembles a sheet of white paper, on which nothing is 
written, but on which ideas of every description may be 
imprinted.* fle maintains that our first knowledge is 
obtained in the form of simple ideas, through the senses ; 
that by means of its reflecting powers, in the use of capi- 

* Essay concerning Roman Understanding, book ii. chap, i sec 2, p. 7a 
Hew Tork edition, 1818. < 
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• 

tal thus received and additions continaally made thiongh 
the senses, the mind gradually rises to its highest attain^ 
ments. His theory is, then, briefly this, that all our 
knowledge is obtained by " sensation and reflection." 
This theory, with some modifications, is now generally 
received in Great Britain and America. 



WHAT LOCKE MEANS BY " IDEA." 

It was supposed by the ancient philosophers, that, as 
mind is so unlike matter, the former can hold no inter- 
course with the latter, without something between them 
acting as a kind of mediator. Hence the notion of an 
image or species, intervening between the organ of sense 
and the percipient mind. The mind was not sup^posed 
to perceive the object itself , but the image of it. This 
image was either innate, and the mind was only excited 
to notice it, or it was first introduced to the mind through 
the eye. The former was the theory of Plato ; the latter 
of Locke. Neither pretends to tell us exactly what it w, 
but all agree to make it something resembling its object; 
as far removed from matter as possible, and yet not ex- 
actly spirit; since if it were supposed to be matter on 
the one hand, or spirit on the other, it might a* well be 
dispensed with. This something the ancient schoolmen 
called a phantasm, notion, or species, and Locke called it 
an idea, " It being that term," he says, " which, I think, 
serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks, I have used it to ex- 
press whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in 
thinking."* It hence seems that Locke employed the 
term in accommodation to the usage of the schools ; and 
whether he meant to indorse the then current specula; 
tions respecting an intervening joAaw^a^w, or only used a 
term of accommodation, meaning by idea what we do, 
is, perhaps, doubtful.f * 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, vol. i. p. 28. New YoA 
edition, 1818. 
/ Cousin seems, on this point, tO haye misapprehended Locke, and dons 
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If any insist that he did countenance the notion of a 
literal image, they still need not reject what is true in the 
teachings of the great philosopher because associated 
'^with a baseless speculation. This speculation he found 
Sn the schools; it was not originally his; nor were his 
inquiries directed to this point. It was the origin, exist" 
^nce, and agency of the idea, not the matter of it, that 
engaged his attention. That something, whatever it be, 
^and Locke did not undertake to t^U what it is,) which 
"^ve have in our minds when we have what we call an 
Mdea of an object, is what he undertakes to prove not in- 
nate. But the reader may be curious to know some- 
"thing respecting the speculations of the ancients on this 
subject. 

VIEWS OF ARISTOTLE AND OTHERS. 

" By Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the images pre- 
sented to our senses were called sensible species or forms ; 
"those presented to the memory or imagination were called 
phantasms; and those presented to the intellect were 
called intelligible species ; and they thought that there 
can be no perception, no imagination, no intellection, 
"without species or phantasms. What the ancient philos- 
ophers called -species, sensible and intelligible, and phan- 
tasms, in later times, and especially since the time of 
Des Cartes, came to be called by the common name of 
ideas, 

" The Cartesians divided our ideas into three classes 
— those of sensation, of imagination, and of pure intellec- 
tion. Of the objects of sensation and imagination, they 
thought the images are in the brain ; but of objects that 
are incorporeal, the images are in the understanding, or 
pure intellect. Locke, taking the word idea, in the sanje 
sense as Des Cartes had done before him, to signify 
whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, or species, 
divides ideas into those of sensation and those of reflec- 

him injustice. Fairly interpreted, Locke may be supposed to attach to the 
term idea essentially the same meaning that philosophers of thia dsk-^ 
do ; hence the formidable artillery of Couaiti^Va a.\m^ «X «». \s^«Sk^1 %ns»». 
Bee Consm'B Fsjrchology, 
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tion; meaning by the first, the ideas of all corporeal 
objects, whether perceived, remembered, or imagined ; 
by the second, the ideas of the powers and operations of 
our minds." * It should be observed, that both the Pla- 
tonists, who held to innate ideas, and the Peripatetics, 
who held that our ideas are obtained through the organs 
of sense, agree in this, that material objects act on th^ 
mind only through the medium of certain foiins or imagoes 
representing them. 



THE NEXT STEP MALEBRANCHE. 

Father Malebranche seems to have become somewhat 
more refined and modern in his explanation of the mat* 
ten " I suppose," he says, " that every one will grant, 
that we perceive not external objects immediately and of 
themselves. We see the sun, the stars, and an infinity 
of objects without us ; and it is not at all likely that, 
upon such occasions, the soul sallies out of the body, ia 
order to be present to the objects perceived. She sees 
them not, therefore, by themselves ; and the immediate 
object of the mind is not the thing perceived, but some- 
thing which is intimately united to the soul ; and it is 
that which I call an idea ; so that, by the word idea^ 1 
understand nothing else but that which is nearest to the 
mind when we perceive any object It ought to be care- 
fully observed, that, in order to the mind's perceiving any 
object, it is absolutely necessary that the idea of that 
object be actually present to it. Of this it is not possi- 
ble to doubt. The things which the soul perceives are 
of two kinds. They are either in the soul, or they are 
without the soul Those that are in the soul are its own 
thoughts ; that is to say, all its different modifications, 
[operations.] The soul has no need of ideas for perceiv- 
ing these things. But with regard to things without the 
Boul, we cannot perceive them but by means of ideas." -J 
Here the notion of intermediate forms, or ir.iages, ia 

* Reed's Works, vol. ii. p. 135. Charlestown edition, 1814. 
t Recherche de la ViritSj p, 125. 
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paftly felinquiBhed — relinquished aB related to inward 
perceptions ; and it is further conceded, that, by the idea 
of an external object, nothing more is intended than that 
which is nearest to the mind when an object is perceived. 
This, it will be seen, is a considerable advance towards 
the more simple and satisfactory view which obtains at 
present. 

THE PRESENT VIEW REID. 

The theory of an image^ intervening between the mind 
and outward objects of perception, is now wholly diS' 
carded. The mind is believed to be so constituted as to 
hold direct intercourse with the material world through 
the senses. That mankind should have been some 
tbonsands of years in arriving at a fact so simple and 
obvious, can be acounted for only by their excessive fond- 
ness for explaining every thing, and their not having 
drawn the line of demarcation around the limits of hu- 
man knowledge. The writer who has done most to 
brush away the cobwebs of the ancient metaphysics on 
this subject is Thomas Reid,* He proposes no theory 
of perception in place of that which he demolishes ; in 
the spirit of sound philosophy, he leaves the inexplicable 
without attempting to explain it. 

There is no need of supposing any image or phantasm 
between the mind and the object without. All we know 
on this subject is, that, when objects are presented to our 
organs of sense, certain effects or changes are produced 
in the mind, whereupon the mind perceives them.t 
Some things affect our senses, which cannot be perceived. 
There may be sensation without perception. Every 
true idea of an object, then, instead of being an image or 
phantasfn^ by means of which we perceive the object, or 



* Thomas Brown denies to Reid the honor of originality in this matter ; 
bnt after considerablo examination, I am satisfied that he was the first to 
set the notion of an intervening imago effectually aside. See Brown's 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 25& The theory of an intervening image, or ide^t 
was called " The Ideal System." 

t See Inqniries concerning the Intellectual Powers, &c., by John Abe^ 
erombie. l^stpn editipn, 1845. 
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wrhat the object is like, is the result of perception. He 
incient metaphysicians put effect for cause. A man's 
perceiving' an animal gives him a true idea of it ; it is 
not his idea of it^'that enables him to perceive it- In 
3ther words, perception gives the idea, not idea the per- 
ception. This view sweeps entirely away the suppoMed 
tecessity for innate ideas. 



PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION RESPECTING THB 
ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE — LOCKE. 

« 

The question, whether our knowledge originates 
l;hrough the senses, is now considered of far less impor- 
tance than it was formerly.* That all our knowledge 
IS to be referred to the senses, according to the extreme 
doctrine of the sensuous philosophy, is a theory main-' 
tained by scarcely any of the present day. Locke himself 
the great advocate of the sensuous philosophy, did not 
3arry his doctrine to this extreme. His own acconntof 
the matter reads thus : " The other fountain, from which 
experience furnisheth the understanding with ideas, is 
the perception of the operations of our own minds with- 
in us, as they are employed about the ideas they have 
got ; which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on 
and consider, do furnish the understanding with another 
set of ideas, which could not be had from things with- 
out; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believ* 
ing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different ac- 
tions of our own minds ; which we, being consciona ol| 
and observing in ourselves, do from these receive into cor 
understandings as distinct ideas a?, we do from bodies 
affecting our senses. This source of ideas every man 
has wholly in himself; and though it be not scnsei as 
having nothing to do with external objects, yet it IB 
very like it, and might properly enough be termed inter- 
nal sense. But a^ I call the other sensation, so I call 
this reflection^ the iueas it affords being such only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within 

* Sec Stewart's Philosophy, book i. p. 61. 
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itself By reflection^ then, in the following part of this 
discourse, I would be understood to mean, that notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the man- 
ner of them ; by reason whereof there come to be ideas 
of these operations in the understanding. These two, I 
say, namely, external material things, as the objects of 
SENSATION, and the operations of our own minds within, 
as the objects of reflection, are to me the only origi- 
nals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 
The term operations^ here, I use in a large sense, as com- 
prehending not barely the actions of the mind about its 
ideas J but some sorts of passions^ arising sometimes from 
them ; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising 
f^'om any thought." * 



OPINIONS OP SUBSEQUENT WRITERS. 

The theory of Locke, as thus explained, has been ad- 
mitted by subsequent philosophers of the Scotch and 
English schools to this day. Thomas Reid substantially 
admits it, while he strenuously resists the theory of inter- 
mediate images.f Dugald Stewart, although opposed 
to the peculiar theory of causation and of ideal images, 
ascribed by some to Locke, and a decided advocate for 
spiritual efficiency independently of matter, yet yields 
the right to Locke on this point " The amount of 
the doctrine," he says, "is nothing more than this: that 
the first occasions on which our various intellectual fac- 
ulties are exercised, are furnished by the impressions 
made on our organs of sense, and, consequently, that, 
without these impressions, it would have been impossible 
for us to arrive at the knowledge of our faculties. Agreej 
ably to this explanation of the doctrine, it may undoubt- 
edly be said with plausibility, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve with truth, that the occasions on which all our no- 
tions are formed, are furnished, either immediately or 
ultimately, by sense. But, if I am not much mistaken, 
tt'is is not the meaning which is commonly annexed to 

* Essay, book il. chap. i. sec. 4, p. 74. 

t BeidVi Works, vol. ii. pp. 211, 345. ChaxleslONm eeA\aoTi.^\^\\. 

7 
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the doctrine, either by its advocates or their oppooenltik 
One thing at least is obvious, that, in this sense, it dpe& 
not lead to those consequences which have interested one 
party of philosophers in its defence, and another in lt9 
refutation."* The ^^ consequences^^ here referred to aro 
its claimed alUance with materialism and tendencieB to 
break down all distinction between men and brutes, ex* 
cepting such as arises from difference of animal organi- 
zation. 

Thomas Brown, who seems to find pleasure in dealing 
severely, refusing much of the originality to Locke usn* 
ally allowed him ; denying to Beid all the credit of overf 
throwing the theory of ideal images ; asserting that Det 
Cartes, Arnauld, Le Clerc, Hobbs, and many others 
meant and taught much the same as he. did on this sub* 
ject, and claiming to set up a new theory of cause and 
effect, yet gives his full assent to the doctrine of the sen- 
suous origin of our first knowledge.! To the same intent, 
Professor Upham says, " Were it not for impressions on 
the senses, which may be traced to objects external to 
them, our mental capabilities, whatever they may be, 
would in all probability have remained folded up, and 
have never been redeemed from a state of fruitless inac^ 
tion. Hence, the process which is implied in the percep- 
tion of external things, or what is commonly termed by 
Mr. Locke sensation, may justly be considered the occo' 
sum or the introductory step to all our knowledge." J 



CONCLUSION. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the ancient and modern 
theories, in regard to the origin of human knowledge, the 
present writer may be allowed to state his own conclu- 
sion: The human mind is created without any innate 
ideas whatever* It bears no resemblance to things merely 
mechanical, chemical, vegetable, or animal ; and all anal- 
ogies drawn from them, to show the necessity of innate 
ideas, in order to a future development of knowledge, aie 

* Stewart's Philosophy, book i. pp. 61, 62. Boston edition, '818. 
t See Brown's Philosophy, vol. i. p. 267. Hallo well editioo 1843 
/ Vpham^s Philosophy, p. 121. New York edition, 1846. 
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atteriy fatile. The human mind is an intellectual being. 
A free, active, discerning spirit, it is created without any 
knowledge or any ideas, but with ample powers and ca- 
pacities to enquire them. Human ideas are not created 
by God ; they are the resvii of menial a^tiuity. As the 
mind is created, it has no ideas ; the moment it acts, it 
begins to have them. As it is first addressed through the 
senses, its^r^^ ideas are of sensuous origin. By the agen- 
cy of these, those powers are awakened by which the 
mind comes gradually into possession of other and higher 
ideas not derived from the senses. Beginning with sen- 
suous and accidental ideas, it gradually ascends to the 
apprehension of spiritual, abstract, absolute, essential 
truths. It rises from the less to the greater; from the 
lower to th^ higher; from facts to principles. Hence, the 
beginning of all true knowledge is in humility. 

But while it is admitted that our first ideas reach the 
mind through the organs of sense, it does not follow that 
unembodied minds may not receive, in other ways, all 
those ideas which we owe to sensation. Let us instance 
the case of seeing. The condition of the mind in the 
body may be compared to that of a person in a dark 
prison. Confined in that prison from his birth, he could 
have no idea of colors. Remove him from the prison, or 
let in a beam of light, and his mind instantly perceives 
them. That window which admits the light may be 
compared to the eye. If the mind were unembodied, the 
eye would be unnecessary. The same may be true of 
all ideas received through the organs of sense.* Unem- 
bodied spirits, and spirits disembodied before the organs 
of sense have served, or when they have been wanting, 
may be so constituted, for aught we know, as to receive 
all kinds of knowledge in a manner entirely independent 
of the body. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF IDEAS COGNITION. 

It is obvious that mere ideas are not tantamount to 
knowledge. An idea may be inadequate, confused, false, 

* " If we could snpjpose the case of a man who had lived a\\ \u%\\Sq vgl^<^ 
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as well as adequate, clear, and tme* There is, irifhliiit'i 
Bense in which every idea Ih real. When a man is emh 
Bcious of entertaining an idea, be actually dotM eDtMtain 
that idea. His conBciouqjiess does not deceive him. Bat 
if the idea is iQadeqaate,^that is, if the type dowaot 
correspond to the antitype, — it is properly called « ftltt 
idea. When an idea is liable to be inadequate, orUfe, 
it is synonymous with opinion, m^on, coi^e^wrt. -Wbtn 
the idea ib supposed to be exactly trae, it is called cog-ni- 
tion, ot knowledge. Mea iao.j iia^y dotibt ; cognitionira- 
plies complete conviction. Hence, ifiea 'm a mors g-enerie 
term than cognition. Mea stands for eBer>/ thing in the 
mind, however daubtfol its object; whereas coo^Uitm ia 
restricted to what is known. The reader is particQlatlj 
requested to notice this distinction, as it will Re here ^^"^ 
referred to in an important; connection. 



SIMPLE AND COMPLEX IDtlAS. 



lere^Mg 



Another division of ideas is into sihflb and cohm 

Simple ideas imply a sir^k sensation OT perception. Tht», 
the idea of pain, quiet, fatigue; of hanJnes?, sortiiess, 
roundness; of sweet, soar, bitter; of length, breadth, 
height, &c., is a simple idea. All sensuouB ideas, as they 
first enter the mind, are simple, and the mind is passive 
in receiving them.f These are cognitions. We all agree 
to rely upon the testimony of our senses; what they 
teach us, we think we know. If the idi'as that 1 get of 
sweet, sour, bitter, are by tasting them ; of black, blue, 
red, are by seeing- them; of length, breadth, height, are 
hy feeling them, &c, those ideas are cognitions — they 
are actual knowledge. 

When simple ideas are contemplated as united in an 
object, they mal;e a complex idea. It is hence obviona 

dark, he certainly could not see, but wo should uot S]iy that the <di^^^H 
of light impftrtcd to him tlie power of TJsion ; it onlv filmislied li)"^^^^ 
BUnfKS wtiieli t:nvc occasion to the exerci^ of sight. — Abei-cronil 
Tia mnixniiag the lateOwtaal Pommts, p. 39. Bo'ton edicton. ■ SM. 

* Sec LoL-)(c's Essav concerninj; Uuiaad 
Ml-"-- »' ■"-■->-'- 
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that all abstract ideeiB are simple, while concrete ideas may 
be either simple or complex, according as the object is 
viewed only as a unit, or as consisting of its parts or 
properties. The idea of a tree, considered as a umt, is a 
simple idea; but when the tree is contemplated with 
reference to the various parts and properties, the idea 
becomes complecc When I look upon a tree, the idea of 
it first enters my mind as a simple idea; subsequent 
analysis renders it complex. By analyzing the tree, I get 
many ideas out of one; I recombine them, and now the 
idea of the tree enters my mind complex. To the com- 
mon mind, water is a simple idea. The object it denote? 
was forages considered an element, even by men of science. 
To the chemist, who has analyzed and recombined its ele- 
ments, it is now a complex idea. Hence, ideas may be 
either absolutely or rekUivel// simple.* The mind not only 
analyzes relatively simple ideas into those absolutely sim- 
ple, but it also combines absolutely simple ideas, received 
at first as such, into complex ones. There are, then, two 
ways which the mind takes with its simple ideas, received 
by sensation and reflection: first, the way of analysis, 
by which it resolves its relatively simple ideas into those 
absolately simple ; secondly, the way of synthesis, by 
which it combines its absolutely simple ideas into com- 
plex ones. Some philosophers would make the mind go 
only from generals to particulars;^ others would make 

* I use the tenns absolutely and relatively merely for conyenience. Thcj 
miuk not be nnderstood in the severest sense. In the present state of 
science, we do not always know what is really absolute. What one man 
supposes absolately simple, another may know to be complex. The point 
most important here is this : that simple ideas, received by sensation and 
reflection, are the mind's ^rst ideas — that all these arc real co/jnitions, and 
that thev are the materiaL or busei of all our future knowledge. " These 
simple wfeas, the materials of all our knowledge, are suggested and furnished 
so the mind only by those two ways, namely, sensniion and rejlection." — 
Ltcke^M Essay, voL ii p. 83. 

t ** It is not true that we begin by simple ideas, and then proceed to com- 




his Kiements of Psychology, New York edition, 18.38, p. 176. If Locke 
and some of his disciples have gone to one extreme, have not Cousin and 
his disciples gone to another ? 
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it go only from particulars to generals. Both are wruag; 
for the mind goes both ways. 

The apology for dwelling so long on a speculative, and, 
to most, uninteresting question, respecting the origin of 
our knowledge, is in the fact that it has occupied a very 
large space in philosophical disquisitions, and that ultra 
theorists, on each side, have pushed into infidelity. It is 
of the first moment in philosophy to start right; and, 
however dry the discussion of a fundamental principle, 
it is of the highest importance to the superstructure. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI. 

What has been the great question of the schools ? Who were the spedil 
advocates for the theory of inncUe ideas 9 Who for the opinion that all our 
ideas are acquired ? State the theory of innate ideas. The compaziMii 
here made. Iloply to it. The theory of Locke. What was supposed by 
the ancients ? What is said of the image to which they held ? What doM 
Locke call it *? What is said of tlie views of Aristotle and the Feripateticf 1 
Those of Malebranche 1 What is now thought of the theory of an inte^ 
vcning image 'i How is the mind believed to be constituted ? What ip 
said of the credit due to Reid "? IIow much do we know on this Bobjectf ■ 
What is said of the ancient metaphysicians ? Remark. What is said of 
the extreme doctrine of the sensuous philosophy ? What other writeiBi 
besides Ix)ckc, have rejected the theory of innate ideas ? In conclnsioiii 
how is tlie human mind supposed to be created ? To what does it boar no 
resemblance 1 What is said of human ideas ? How soon does the mind 
begin to have ideas "? Of what origin are its Jirst ideas ? To wha( does it 
gradually ascend 1 What is said of unenilxxlied minds ? Illustratioa. An 
mere ideas tantamount to knowledge ? What may be the character of aa 
idea ? In what sense is every idea tnie ? When is an idea properly called 
false ? When liable to be so, with what is it synonymous ? What li H^ 
idea called when supposed true ? What may idea imply ? What docfl oog^ 
iiition imi)ly ? Inference. What do simple ideas imply ? Examples. Whj ■.. 
are these cognitions ? What is a complex idea ? What are all oAifraqf . 
ideas ? When arc concrete ideas complex 9 When simple ? Illiiatratft . 
IIow many ways docs the mind take with its simple ideas 1 Explain eiiA 
What apology for dwelling so long on this question 1 



PART II. 



PEIMARY KNOWLEDGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



PRIMARY KNOWLEDGE OF TWO KINDS. 



By pfima/ry knowledge, I mean that which we obtain 
withont any reasoning process. It is received in the form 
of simple and direct cognitions. 

This knowledge is of two kinds, sensuous and rational, 
SensQoas knowledge is that which we obtain by the 
senses ; our primary rational knowledge is that which we 
obtain by direct intuition and consciousness. 

Sensuous knowledge precedes rational. Constituted as 
we are, but for the agency of the senses we have no evi- 
dence that intuition and consciousness would ever teach 
us any thing. Hence all our knowledge may be said to 
originaie in sensation. 

T-he distinction between mere ideas and knowledge 
has been previously made. This must be kept in mind. 
We are now treating of the origin of knowledge^ not 
mere ide€LS. It is only ideas of a particular class that 
imply knowledge; these are the ideas which relate to 
entities -— that is, to things known actually to exist. In 
o'her words, tbey are cognitions. When I feel a pain, or 
• jell a rose, or see an animal, or when I am conscious 
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of loving, OT perceive the tmth of an axioin, I not onij 
have ideas respecting these things, bat I know them. 
The pain, the odor, the animal, the mental afTection, the 
axiom become to me subjects of actual knowledge. An 
opinion, a conjecture^ a suggestion is a mere idea; it 
does not amount to knowledge ; but all ideas obtained 
by sensation, and by direct intuition and conscious- 
ness, are actutU cogmHont, and oonatitate our pruuakt 

KNOWLEDGE. 



THE SENSES. 

The semes^K mental; theorf^wuof the senses are cot' 
poreaL The senses are no less tmly menial powers' 
than perception, tUtxtraction, Sec, althoogh they operate 
more directly through the physical organs. They are 
usually classed as foUows : — 

I. The Sensb of Shell. 
II. The Sense op Taste. 
IIL The Sense op Hearing. 
IV. The Sense op. Touch. 
V. The Sense of Sight. 
But there are senses which cannot be consisf 
classed with either of these. And for reasons which "^ 
hereafter appear, the following list is added : — 

L The Sense of Temperature. 

II. The Sense of Weariness and Fatigus.- 

IIL The Sense op Pleasure and Fain. 

IV. The Sense op Appetite. 

Some objects make themselves known to us onty by 

one of the senses ; hence, if the organ of that sense ia 

wanting, the mind remains in ignorance of those objects. 

Other objects address us by two, three, or even foia 

senses at once. Generally, those things most important 

* Moat writers use the terms power and luKxplibit^ u aa 
moaa; bnt the farmer hog more particnlar nderaoce to ll> » 
cffict ! Che latter, to its anteetdent, or eaiae. -■ _ .. 
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to be known' address us by the greatest number of senses ; 
80 that, in the event of the failure of some of them, 
others may serve. 



L THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

The organ of this sense is what physiologists call the 
olfactory nerve. It is situated in the nostrils and sur- 
rounding cells. It is in the place most favorable for the 
discharge of its office. Lying in cells at the bottom of 
cavities opening just above the mouth, it not only enables 
ns to enjoy the odor along- with the flavor of objects en- 
tering the mouth, but acts as a sentinel, to warn ofl' or 
invite objects Siuitable or unsuitable to enter. It is an 
organ spread over considerable surface, and acting with 
every variety of acuteness and energy in different persons,. 

• 

THIS SENSE OFTEN DEFECTIVE. 

This is, on the whole, the least important of the senses, 
and perhaps more persons are destitute of it, or have it in 
an imperfect degree, than any of the others. The reasons 
why we are not better informed of the numerous in- 
stances in which this sense is wanting or defective, are to 
be found in the reluctance of most persons to expose a 
defect which it only requires silence to conceal, and in 
the fact that many, in whom this sense is defective, are 
not themselves aware of it. The action of this sense is 
suspended by slighter causes than that of any of the other 
senses. Even a common cold will often so derange it that 
it cannot discriminate between the most opposite odors. 



KNOWLEDGE OF ODORS ONLY BY THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

It is only by this sense that we obtain a knowlege of 
odors. From the surface of all bodies there is perpetually 
emanating minute odoriferous particles. When we in- 
hale ihsGugh the noscj these are drawn Vulo \\i^ \io^\x^^ 



and deposited on the Biirbce of tfae ollactory nerve. In< | 
ttantly thereupon arises the sensation of smell. Odon 
are of endless varieties; yet both science and common 
parlance have been verv paisimomOQd in the gift of 1 
names to designate thein. We apply to thern only a few 1 
general terms, snch as rpicn, Weet, Agreeable, deliciout, \ 
tour, offensive, && To a man whose olfactory nerve is 
paralyzed, all objects femdl alike; cv, rather, they have 
no tmell at alU 



THE TARIBTIB8 OF OIWR TtXY GREAT. 

Although the sense of smell is the least important, yel, 
in common with the other senses, it faajs a wide field, and 
IB competent to explore it with a wondcrfui discrimina- 
tion. A dealer in wines said he had handled more thau 
ten tboasand difTerent qualities, each of which had na 
odor peculiar to itself. A person of very discriminating 
smell said tliat he had never found two roses, even on 
the same bush, that had precisely the same odor. It is 
often remarked, with some troth, that no two things Idok 
precisely alike; it is equally tme, that no two ihinss smeU 
precisely alike. There is more reason for the dillerences 
in the latter than in the former cose, since the invi.iible 
efHuvia emanating from bodies may assume greater varie- 
ties of combination than the more gross substances 
which are obvious to the eye. The truth is, the sense of 
smell is perpetually treating us with an infinitude of 
odors, which we scarcely pause to notice. Let any p«^ 
son who has always enjoyed this sense be suddenly de> 
prived of it, and he wiU be convinced that, although it 
yields the palm to the other senses, in parting with it he 
has lost an important measare of life's enjoyment. 



II. THE SENSE OF TASTE. ^^ 

The nervous papUite, spread over the eurfiulB 
tongae and various parts of the month, constitkli 
oryaa of taste. In order that the sense may asti tM 
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|/fesented muvt be moistj so that the papillse may absorb 
a portion of it For this purpose the mouth is provided 
with salivary glands^ which act, when a body is received 
into it, to furnish it with moisture. The more desirable 
the object, the more vigorously do these glands act. 
They commence acting as soon as the object is antict- 
paied^ to prepare the organs to receive it. Hence it is a 
common saying, that the thought of things delicious 
" makes the mouth water." 

Other purposes are answered by the saliva, of which 
thiB is not the place to speak. So soon as the particles 
of the sapient body come in contact with the nervous 
papillsB, we are conscious of the sensation of taste. 
Tastes are sweety bitter^ scmr, pleasant, agreeable, dis- 
agreeable^ &c. 



KNOWLEDGE OF FLAVORS OBTAINED ONLY BY THE TASTE. 

As the sense of smell is usually considei^d a modifica- 
tion of that of taste, it has been supposed that by the 
former alone one may learn, with considerable accuracy, 
the flavor of objects. This supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that persons can usually tell, merely by smell- 
ing of an object, whether it is sweet, sour, bitter, agreea- 
ble, or disagreeable to the taste. But a little attention 
may convince us that this is the effect of association. 
It IB because we have formed the habit of associating 
certain odors with certain flavors that we are often ena- 
bled to judge of the one by the other. A person deprived 
of the sense of taste from his birth could never, by the 
smell, tell how an object would taste. But having both 
smelt and tasted the same object, and thus having learned 
to associate the taste with the smell, the one henceforth 
suggests the other. A person never favored with the 
sense of taste could not form any idea of the flavor of 
a rose merely by smelling it 
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TERMS HAVE DIFFERENT KEANINGS, AS APPLIED TO BMELL 

OR TASTE. 

A sweet or sour smell is very dilTerent from a sweet or 
;our taste. 

When we speak of a thing as smelling souTj we con- 
vey the idea of something disagreeable^ injured^ qfensipe* 
But many things that taste sour are in the highest state 
)f perfection and deliciousness, ' Many things that smeU 
^our are sweet to the ta^te ; and many things thM smell 
iweet are sour to the taste. The same thing may have a 
iour flavor and a sweet odor. A lemon has a soiir fla- 
vor, but its odor is highly sweet and delicious. 

Nor is this merely because the nostrils receive a greateif * 
Droportion of the volatile aroma than the mouth. Tid*' 
lervous papillae of the mouth cannot discriminate tiW 
iroma as the pituitary membrane of the nose can{ mSi' 
:her can the organ of smell appreciate the acid as flilr' 
3rgan of taste can. The fact is, there is somethi^^ 
peculiar to each sense, by which it receives an idea whdtm ' 
Its own.* ^^ 

THE TERMS APPLIED FIGURATIVELY. 

On account of the poverty of language, we apply 
nany of the same terms to the idead communicated by 
:hese two senses. Common observation, however, leads 
as to discriminate in the use of them. The terms swe^ 
wur^ bitter^ belong primarily to the taste, and are apidiib^v. 
:o the smell only in a secondary and figurative 86tii£" 
We seldom speak of a bitter smell ; and when we do, y^? 
3onvey the idea of something offensive. But things t^^ 
;er to the taste are often delicious. Not only the dridkm^ 
ivho loves his " bitters," but the epicure, would hai^dHi!^ 

'K' " What is the gcnerical distinction? Is it only that thenoaeift 
)rgan of the one and the palate -of the other? or, abstracting tnm 
)rgan, is there not in the sensations themselves something commou 
imells, and somethini^ else common to tastes, whereby the one it dlsL 
;aishcd from tlic other ? It seems most probable that the latter is ^i|n 
wse."— i2ewfs Philosophy, vol. i. p. 218. *^^ 
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consent to rdinqnish all bitter tastes. It is hence mani- 
fest that the sense of smell cannot teach us the taste of 
objects ; and if this sense cannot, certainly neither of the 
others can. 



THE SENSE OF TASTE SELDOM WANTING. 

Next to the sense of feeling, none is so seldom wanting 
0$ that of taste. Indeed, it is believed that there never 
was a human being entirely destitute, from birth to man- 
hood, of this sense. It is possessed in endless degrees 
and varieties by different persons, but all have it to some 
extent. This is a striking instance of the Creator's be- 
neficent care; since, without this sense, even the taking 
of our needful nourishment would not only be attended 
with no pleasure, but would be through life a most 
odious and disgusting task. Persons are sometimes in a 
measure deprived of the use of this sense for a short sea- 
son, during a fever or some affection of the gustatory 
organs, which arrests the healthful action of the salivary 
glands, or spreads a coat over the papillae : the loss of 
enjoyment, yea, the positive suffering, resulting from the 
short interruption of this sense, reminds us how great 
must be the loss to be forever deprived of it. 



NUMEROUS VARIETIES OF FLAVORS. 

The amount, as well as importance, of the service per- 
formed by this sense is more apparent, if we consider the 
endless varieties of flavors. It is somewhere said of a 
celebrated cook, who had been in service fifty years, and 
had prepared on an average fifty dishes a day, that he 
never made two dishes of precisely the same flavor. We 
have no reason to doubt the remark. Here are a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand different flavors, furnished 
by only one person. What, then, must be the number 
oi flavors furnished by all the cooks that ever lived! 
and what the number furnished from the great kingdom 
of nature^ in all the endless departments of the animal 
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ind vegetable creatioDB! If the term ii^mUe .majsmf 
be appued to what is finite, it BiD«ly may be here. ,^ .; 



THE TABTE CIMPBTENT. TO ALL THBBE VASlXTOMt ,, 

But it may be said tbat, although the varieties of fla- 
ror are endless, oar sense of taste is adequate only to a 
few of them. How, then, did we ascertain their exist- 
Slice ? The fact that we know their existence is proof 
that our taste hat detected them ; for we could have be- 
eorae acquainted with them in no other way. The Being 
who made the flavort for the taste has adapted Die taste 
to the flavors. There is no mistake, no blunder of calcn- 
lation, in bis work. No peisoa has ever fuliy tested the 
capacities of the sense oi taste. " The sensations both 
of smell and taste do undoubtedly admit of an immense 
variety of modificatioBB, which no language can express. 
If a man were to examine five hundred diilerent wines, ho 
would hardly find two of them that had precisely the 
same taste : the same thing holda in cheese, and in many 
other things. Yet, of five hundred different tastes in 
cheese or wine, we can hardly describe twenty, so as to 
give a distinct notion of them to one wlio has not tasted 
them." " 

Now, if our sense of taste can detect five hundretj 
varieties in a single kind, what must we say of it as em- 
ployed upon all kinds of things, and all their possible 
combinations? The truth is, our sense of taste is con- 
stantly employed upon myriads of flavors, and yielding 
iol 



us their enjoyment, for which we have no names, and 
which we do not pause to think. 



in. THE SENSE OF HEARING. 

The organ of this sense is the ear. There an 
apparatuses for the service of this sense, as there i 
for the sight and smell, that, in case the one fi 

* B«id'i F'iiloao|ili7, vtd. 1. p^ SIB. 
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other may serve. The ear, like the other organs cf sense, 
is situated in the place most favorable for discharging 
its office. Standing, as a watch at his post, on either 
side of the bead, it receives the vibrations of the air from 
all directions, and conveys them to the auditory nerves. 
The external ear presents a lar^e hollow surface, leading 
through gentle windings, carefully adapted to transmit 
the atmospheric undulations. These at last beat upon 
the dram or tympanum, at the bottom of the ear. The 
tympanum is a thin membrane, drawn over the orifice 
leading inward, after the manner of the skin or head of 
a dram. On the inside of this is spread out a delicate 
mesh of nerves, communicating with the sensorium. So 
soon as the vibrating atmosphere beats upon this drum, 
there arises in the mind the sensation of hearing. 



THE KNOWLEDGE OF SOUNDS WHOLLY DUE TO THIS SENSE. 

A person deaf from his birth can have no knowledge 
of sounds. The sense of touch is auxiliary to that of 
hearing, but cannot specifically supply its place. It has 
been said above, that sound is produced by certain vibra- 
tory motions of the air acting upon the drum of the ear. 
Musical vibrations, as of the harp, viol, flute, organ, can 
be recognized by the hand. In the case of heavy tones, 
as of the organ, they can be felt through our feet and our 
whole frame. A deaf person may thus tell when fine 
and when coarse vibrations are produced, and even when 
chords and discords are made. 

But this does not amount to a knowledge of the sounds. 
The vibrations are one thing, the sounds another. A 
knowledge of the former does not imply a knowledge of 
the latter. Harmonious and discordant vibrations, as 
well as fine and coarse ones, produce their appropriate 
efiects on the general sense oi feeling. They are felt^ 
sot heard; and there is the same difference here as be- 
tween feeling the raised alphabet and hearing the w rds 
spoken. 



OBnOTtOR TO THIS TIBW. 

It is objt ted to this view, that deaf )>er^ous not ooly 
%U where soiiDds are made, and discri'minute nicely be- 
ween chords and discords, bat they actually receive et- 
]aifiite pleasure and pain theieiroiD, which could not be, 
unless tbey have Bome perception of tfaem. The infer- 
^Dce is Inevitable, if the premise ba graiituJ. But it is 
wi granted. The deaf persons in qoe&tion do not dis- 
i^minate between those aotrnds which we denominate 
:Aord» and discords. It is only between the vibratiotUt 
which, to those who have the sense of hearing, produce 
chords and discords, that tbey diacriminatc, and fn»t 
Ihese that " they actnally receive exqmaile pleasure « . 
pain." 1 

The senaeof feeling is implied in that of hearing, a^ j 
the one has by some been regarded as a modilication m 
the other. In this view, hearing is a kiiiil of inward 
reeling. Hence certain vibratory motions — such as pro- 
[jnce chords — felt through the frame may give feelmgs 
of pleasure; and certain other vibratory iiiclions — buc^ 
as produce discords — felt throngh tbe frame may give 
feelings of pain — such feelings as are occ-asioned bj 
accx)rdant and discordant sounds. Hence dfaf pexsout 
may have exquisite pleasure from those vibrations whioll 
produce harmonious sonnds, and pain from thone which 
produce discords, and yet have no knowledge of the 
sounds themselves. There is no sense, but that whose 
organ is located in the drum of tbe ear, that can convey 
to the mind a specific knowledge of sound. 



THIS VIEW susTAinnn by facts. 



We have evidence sustaining the viei 
the case of persons deaf from their birth, to whom 
ing has been restored. Mention is made in a 
medical work of the case of a deaf child twel 
old, to whom hearing was restored by the reiih 
obatructions in the ear. The lively i^leaanre u 



1 
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which she had felt at the performance of good and bad 
music, and the nice discriminatioDS she had made 
between chords and discords, had induced herself and 
others to suppose that she had the same perception of 
sounds in common with her more favored friends. Hav- 
ing been well educated, she had written about musical 
soundsi chords and discords, good and bad musical per- 
formances, as things of which she knew as much as oth- 
ers. Bat when hearing was restored to her, she asserted 
that she had never before had any thing like a true idea 
of sounds. She had had an idea of them, but not a true 
idea — not a knowledge of them. Other similar instances 
are on record. 



ONLY KNOWLEDGE OP SOUNDS BY THIS SENSE. 

The onl^ office which the ear can claim is that of 
being a vehicle of sounds. All other sensuous knowledge 
comes through one or more of the other senses. It 
would seem Irom this that the sense in question is not 
very important; and indeed it may better be dispensed 
with than some of tber others. Still its office will not 
appear insignificant, if we consider the great number and 
variety of sounds of which the ear is the organ, and 
their vast importance to the improvement and happiness 
of mankind. 



NUMBER AND VARIETY OP SOUNDS. 

The following remarks are so much to my purpose, 
that I am induced to insert them at length : " The ear 
is capable of perceiving four or five hundred variations 
of tone in sound, and probably as many different degrees 
of strength ; by combining these, we have above twenty 
thousand simple sounds, that differ either in tone or 
strength, supposing every one to be perfect. But it is to 
be observed, that, to make a perfect tone, a great many 
undulations of elastic air are required, which must all be 
of equal duratio/i and extent, and {oWo^ ow^ iuvo^^^i 

8* 
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with perfect regnlftrity ; siaA each nndiilatida iatt^illft 
made np of the advance and recoil of Iniramerable JMii^ 
tides of elastic air, whose motions are all uniform in^i* 
rection, force, and time. Hence we may easilv oonoeive 
a prodigious variety on the same tone, arising from iirw- 
nlarities of it, occasioned by the oonstktatipn, fiffore, jit^ 
nation, or manner of striking the sonorous- boOT ; ^Ml 
the constitution of the elastic medium, or its bemg, dis- 
turbed by other motions ; and firom the constitiition of 
the ear itself upon which the impression is made. . * 

^^ A flute, a violin, a hautboy, and a French. horn inaf 
all sound the same tone, and be easily distingniwtwhte. 
Nay, if twenty human voices sound the same note^ 
ana with equal strength, there will be some difierence. 
The same voice^ while it retains its proper distinctionsy 
may yet be varied many ways by sickness or healdi, 

5outh or age, leanness or fieitness, good or bad hnmor. 
%e same words spoken by foreigners and nativesi nayt 
by persons of different provinces of the same nation^ niaj 
be distinguished." * .^ y 

A certain writer on ornithology speaks of a ^ 
bird that gives utterance to more than two hmkhr$4 
tinct modulations. Now, when we think of tiiQ 
voices filling the air around us, each of which has.i 
peculiarities and its almost endless varieties of tonoi 
which become such to the mind* by the sense of 
the office of that sense appears no sinecure. 



ENDLESS VARIETY OF HUMAN TONES. 




Every human being has a tone peculiar to 
is evident by his being known by his voice.. r 
though he speak or sing on the same key witii 
yet his voice is different Now, if each individual 
eight hundred millions of human beings could only 
the eight notes, we should have sixty-four hundaed 
lions of tones, of all which the ear is competent to 




-m 



* Beid'B Works, toL I p. 220 
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cognizance* The varieties of sound * in the human Ian- 
guage, as read and spoken by mankind, baffle all enume- 
ration. 

In some respects, the sense of hearing seems to bring 
US nearer the spirit world than either of the others. So 
refined and elevated are the charms of music, that divine 
inspiration has through it laigely symbolized the enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly state. 

* The terms mmnd, tone, modulathn, are of course here nsed merely to 
iadkate those atmospheric vibratioiis which, to those who have the sense 
of hftwri"gi oeooston or produce Boand. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

What is the distinction between primary and acquired knowledge ? How 
many Unds of primaiy knowledge ? Define each. What is the origin of 
all oar knowledge % Bepeat the distinction between mere ideas and knowl- 
edge. What are entiUet f Blostrations. What are cognitions f To which 
do the senses pertain, the mind or the body f Name the senses, as nsnally 
dassed. What senses are here added ? What is said of objects being rec- 
ognised by one or more senses ? What is the Jirst sense noticed ? Its or- 
gan % Describe it What is said of the frequent defectiveness and relative 
importance of this sense ? What knowledge is obtained only by this sense ? 
What is said of odors ? Their varieties ? Illastrations ? Define the or^an 
of Taste. What is necessary in order that the organ may act '^ What 
provisioii for this purpose ? What are the qualities of taste 1 What 
knowledge is obtained only by taste ? What is said on this point ? What 
illustrations of terms having different meanings, as applied to smell or 
taste ? Is the sense of smell often wanting ? What is mentioned as a 
stxikiag instance of the Creator's care ? What is said of the varieties of fla- 
Tors f Of the competency of taste to recognize them ? Illustrations ? 
What is the oigan of Hearing f Describe. What knowledge is wholly 
dne to this sense 1 How is it shown that a knowledge of sounds cannot bo 
obtained by the sense of touch ? Objections to this view ? How answered ? 
VnudJaetM sustain it How many offices does the ear perform ? Wh3t is 
said of the nomber and variety of sounds ? Of human tones ? In what 
nspect does the sense of hearing seem to bring ns neat tYi<^ «v^T\^i^Q'^i^^ 



CHAPTER II, 
IV. THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 



The organ of this sense is extended over t^ ffiMw 
vurface of the nervous system. In this respect, it fUEsH 
froni the senses hitherto noticed, whose organB'a^n- 
itricted to a small compass. It not only spi ' " '" 



the outer surface of the body, but it is, to some iSSiitt^ 

diffused over the internal cavitiea, psrttonlaily tihdM tl 

the mouth, earn, nostrils. But physiologists assigtf'M 

most special seat to the handy on account of the p«Bi4|H|r 

adaptation of its form, joints, flexibili^, and dcHiw 

nerves to the purpose of touching. Thi 

by far the most disGriminating and important 

of touch. "- 

-■ ^it . ' 



It seems to .me that the philosophy of Rcid and 
Brown, on this point, is incorrect* Tney identify the 
iense of touch with that of ternpeTcUvre. Now, is there 
not as much difference between the touch and the temper- 
ature of an apple, as between the taste and the tempera- 
ture of it ? We do not touch heat and cold. We toueh 
bodies which have heat and cold ; it is only the bo^f/^m 
that we touch ; the heat and cold we feel Truf* i^^H 
feel when we touch ; and so we feel when we taste. 
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yet, feeling and tasting are not the same. The way in 
which Reid came to make the mistake was probably this : 
When we touch a body, we not only have the sensation 
of touch, but also that of heat or cold, if the body is in 
a state to produce it This led him to refer the latter 
sensation to touch, especially as in his analysis he had 
no other sense to which to refer it. Brown seems to have 
adopted Reid's analysis, without stopping to inquire 
whether it was correct. 

We may with as much propriety speak of tasting heat 
as of touLching' it: our sense of temperature is as specific 
and marked as our sense of taste, and both are equally 
distinct from that of touch. The sensation of feeling is 
generic ; it does not pertain exclusively to any one sense.* 
We feel, when we taste, when we touch, when we smell, 
when we see. The sensation of feeling, like life itself, is 
all-pervading. It of course relates to touch, as well as 
to the other senses. But we may have the sensation of 
touch without that of temperature ; so also we may have 
the sensation of temperature without that of touch. 
These are entirely distinct. I hence infer distinct senses. 



RESISTANCE LEARNED BY TOUCH. 

The first idea obtained by touch is that of resistance. 
We thus learn that there is really something witlwut us. 
The eye could not of itself teach us this, since it is only 
as assured by the touch we can be certain that what 

* Bdd endeaYors to clear his way by reference to primary and second- 
ary qualities of matter. This distinction was first held by Democ'ritas, Epi- 
cams, and their followers. Aristotle, and all the pupils of the Peripatetic 
school, discarded it It was again revived by Des Cartes, Malebranche, and 
Iiocke. The Bishop of Cloyne again abolished it. Reid called it again 
from its ashes, declaring that it had a foandation in the principles ' f our 
mame. 

The primary qualities of matter are such as are essential to its existence, 
■qdi as extension, gravity, &c. The secondary qualities are accidental 
sach as lemperatare, taste, &c. It is merely the distinction between the 
estenriff/ and the aeciidenUU. But we have specific senses to teach us thu 
accidental as well as the essential properties of matter ; for instance, those of 
taste and smell. Hence, to dispense with the sense of temperature because 
we feel when we touch, and because heat and cold are subjects of feelings is 
nnphilosqpfaica]. 
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appears to the eye is not illusive. One of the first movC' 
ments of the infant in pursuit of knowledge is to thnist 
out his hand to what he sees, to ascertain whether or not 
it is a material object. The touch satisfies him ; he is 
then no longer in doubt. • 

Something more than mere contact is necessary to pro- 
duce the sensation of touch. Sensations of temperature, 
of taste, of smel], &c., may be produced by mere eoni' 
tact; but sensations of toii€h imply resistance* Mod- 
erate pressure, united with gentle motion, affords the 
the most accurate sensation of touch. 



MAGNITUDE, FORM, DISTANCE, LEARNED BT TOUOH. 



Not only does the touch teach us that there is 
ternal world,* but also the exact size^form^ and disiamoi 
of its various objects. The eye is pupil to the hand^ 
until the hand has taught it to measure ; it then leaiiit 
with vastly more rapidity, but never with so much aeco- 
racy, as its teacher. The sense of touch enables as to eaf^ 
rect any misconceptions by sight. After the eye has been 
taught, it measures the height, length, breadth of'ftQ 
object at a glance ; but it is not until the slower proottt 
of measurement by the touch has been made that we 
are sure of its precise accuracy. An object seems to the 
eye near or distant ; but we must ultimately depend on 
the touch to tell exactly hota near or distant it'ku- A 
blind person can perform all measurements of acscsessiUs 
objects, with perfect accuracy, by the sense of tonch ; bi^ 
without this sense, a man with the best of eyes could Ml 
do it.f 

* It is not meant here that infant children have to experiment willi 1 
band before they know there is an external world. They have proof enoi 
3f this by other modes of touch, to which they arc subject, before Aej 
ible to perform such experiments. What is meant is simply this : k 
3nly as objects without us arc actually touched by us, in some manner! 
some period, that we come to the knowledge of an external worid. 
licid doubts whether we come by this knowledge thus, beotose we h%l 
\t so early a paiod ! We should like to ask him how old the fa^%% j 
aefore it touches any thing. See Rcid's Works, vol. i. p. 243-5. ' 

t lieid (vol. i. p. 241) supposes the case of a blind man, widi allt*j||[ 



.' .! 
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The same is trae of forms. The *eye guesses^ the 
touch knowSj whether an object is square, angular, round, 
rough, or smooth. 



HABDNESS AND SOFTNESS LEARNED BY TOUCH. 

Hardness and softness are relative terms, about which 
philosophers speculate ; we are only concerned with their 
obvious import. Taught by the hand to regard certain 
objects as soft, the eye may ordinarily decide upon them, 
bat it is sometimes deceived. Induced by the eye to 
suppose the golden orange mellow, the eager man puts 
forth his hand to grasp it, when it is proved to be made 
of stone. As he is walking in the silvery light of the 
moon, bis eye tells him that the smooth surface before 
him is rock ; he plants his foot boldly down, and plunges 
it in mire. So much for trusting his eye. Had he first 
iauchedj be would have prevented the disaster. 

The pressure and motion being given, the hardness of 
a body is in proportion to its resistance. The greater the 
resistance, tbe greater the hardness. We thus learn the 
precise hardness or softness of all bodies subjected to this 
sense. • 

V. THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

The organ of this sense is the ei/e. This is an instru- 
ment carefully constructed on the scientific principles of 
the telescope. Rays of light, coming from a luminous 
object, enter the eye through a small opening called the 

limbs tied, experimented upon by the prick of a pin, then by a blanter in- 
Btmment, then by the pressure or a larger body, and, finally, by having the 
edge of something drawn over him, to teach him the extension of belies, 
bat all in vain, lie concludes, therefore, that extension and other primary 
qualities of bodies are not first learned by the touch. 

This is ridiculous, utterly unlike the strong good sense usually exhib- 
ited by this writer. Let the blind man have his tools. If we tell him to 
measure the length of a board, or the distance to the' market, by the touch, 
let us not tie up his hands and feet. Assuming the breadth of his hand, or 
an artificial rule, he by it measures off the length of tlie board. Here is the 
tODch mechanically applied. It would be quite another aff&ir to have the 
boazd drawn over )iim. Having detonpinpd the length of his l:K>ax4k bfi 
by it meMBurc the distance to market 
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pupil They th€bce proceed through the crystaDine and 
aqueous humors of the ball, which serve as a lens to 
gather them to a focal poiat, whence they diverge and 
present an inverted image of the object upon the retina. 
The retina is a delicate expansion of the optio nerve, 
covering the entire posterior part of the internal globe of 
the eye, in the right place to receive the image. The 
instant the image of the object falls upon the letuus 
there arises in the mind the sensation of sight Here is 
the extent of human knowledge on this subject 'We 
can trace the rays of light to the optic nerve. If that 
nerve is perfect, and the image of the object is perfectly 
formed upon it, the mind can see ; if either the nerve or 
the image is wanting, the mind does not see. Here is 
certainly the relation of antecedent and consequent; 
but whether the one is really the cause of the otho^ 
or what the nature of the connection is, man has never 
known. 

Around the pupil is a circular-colored portion oi the 
eye, called the im, because it resembles the rainbow* 
The color seems especially designed to minister to beaD^ 
and expressiveness ; but other important purposes aif 
served. The iris is made capable of contracting and ail^ 
larging on its interior boundary, so as to diminish otmM^ 
pand the opening it surrounds, according to the intensiirr 
of light. When the light is feeble, the iris and pupil 
expand; as the light becomes intense, they contract; an 
interesting illustration of divine wisdom and goodnevfV 
since, without this arrangement, the transition from feeble 
to intense light would destroy the delicate organ. J^ 
further protection, the pupil and iris are overspread vUh 
a firm transparent covering, called the cornea. . ij 



■ i 

KNOWLEDGE OF COLORS ONLY BY THE EYE. . , ;,/ 

A perscm blind from his birth has no true idea ofcQl$OI^ 
An amusing proof of this is given by Locke. A blind JAM 
flattered himself that he had at last arrived at a kn^Hjl* 
edge of colors ; on being asked to define red^ he said 8 • 
was like the sound of a trumpet. 
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It is evident that a person with only four external 
senses must liken an object, which can be perceived only 
through the wanting sense, to something perceptible 
through one of these four. Hence a man without eyes 
mast liken colors to something touched, heard, tasted, or 
•melled. Now red is a sharp color. It is not only so to 
the eye, but to the touch; so that blind persons have 
sometimeB distinguished it by this sense alone. The 
delicate touch of the hand, as well as the eye, discrimi- 
nates between the harshness of red and the softness of 
bloew Bo that, in one respect, scarlet is like the sound 
of a trumpet. The blind man was right ; still he had 
DO jnst idea of colors. 



KNOWLEDGE OF COLORS ALI«. THAT THE EYE ORIGINALLY 

GIVES US. 

The sight receives credit, with most people, for giving 
us knowledge due to the touch and other senses. In 
strict accuracy, the knowledge of colors is all that the 
eye originally gives us. These colors pertain to light. 
The eye is an instrument adapted to analyze and sepa- 
rate these colors, and to exhibit them on the retina for the 
mind's perception. A red body is a body suited to reflect 
those rays upon the retina, which give the peculiar per- 
ception of red. The same is true of bodies of every ele- 
mentary color and of ail possible combinations of colors. 

Although the colors are not in the bodies, but in the 
light, — the medium through which they are seen, — yet, 
as they appear to be in the bodies, popular usage places 
them there. As to the speculation, whether they are 
really in the light, or whether certain rays have only the 
power to produce certain perceptions of color, — in other 
words, whether there is really any such thing as colors, 
except as they exist in our own minds, — it is left for the 
idealist and the realist to settle as they please. Thai 
Momething which we call color, whatever it be, it is the 
pierogative of the eye alone to make known to us. 



IHTBLLIOTIUL FHIUMWKT* 



FIOCBB NOT 



. All that the eye gives na » a variety of light and 
ibade, as presented in the difierent colors. Of this every 
person has proof, in the Dameroiu deceptions practised 
apon him. Who that has seen the human form riae 
under the hand of the painter, that has seen large cities 
ind magnificent landscapeB stand in bold relief, in all 
their enmesB forms, opon the {^oe ssrface of the canvas, 
san doubt this? By the various oombinations of light 
uid shade, a plane sarfaoe may be made to exhibit to 
the eye every possible form of elevations and depressions; 
:>t squares, spheres, pyramids, and figures of all descrip- 
tions. Hence we cannot obtain oor origioal knowledge 
}f figures by the mere sight. 



filSTAKCB NOT LBAAMBD BV SIGHT. 

Every man has proof of this, in the mistakes he makes 
when be trusts his eight alone to teach him distances. 
It is not until the eye has been educated, under the ad- 
monition of other senses, that it can convey to the mind 
iny idea whatever of the distance of a perceived object 
Every object seems equally near to it, and indeed actu- 
illy present, until the infant puts forth his hand to coirect 
the mistake. Blind persons, when fir^t restored to sigb^ 
liave no idea of distance, but regard all objects viewed 
iB in contact with their eyes. 



MAGNITUDE NOT LEARNED BV SIGHT. 



This follows from what has been s:iid. The a[ 
magnitude of an object depends upon its distaiu 
:hen, the eye cannot tell its distance, it cann"^ 
uagnitude. A ball six feet in diameter, apoiit 
jf a lofty steeple, may seem to the eye only «^ 
iiameter; nor is it until the distance of the 
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known, and a calculation made, that a correct judgment 
of its real size can be formed. 

The apparent magnitude of an object depends also 
upon the relative size of things around it. Dr. Aber- 
crombie remarks, that, as he was once passing the door 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, several persons were standing in 
it, who "appeared to be very little children; but on 
approaching them, they were found to be full-grown per- 
sons. In the mental process which had taken place, the 
door had been assumed as the known magnitude, and 
the other objects judged of by it. Had he attended to 
the door's being much larger than any door that one is 
in the habit of seeing, the mind would have made allow- 
ance for the apparent size of the persons ; and, on the 
other hand, had these been known to be full-grown per- 
sons, a judgment would have been formed of the size of 
the door." * A man a little below the ordinary stature 
seems a pygmy, when standing by the side of a very 
large man ; under other circumstances, there is nothing 
in his stature to attract attention. 

All men have noticed that the apparent size of objects 
iH varied, also, by their being near the horizon, or high in* 
the heavens; (instance the sun and moon ;) by their being 
over land or over water ; by the state of the atmosphere ; 
and by other accidental causes sufficiently obvious. It 
is hence manifest that the size of objects is not originally 
determined by tlie eye. 



EDUCATION OF THIS SENSE. 

No one sense is so dependent on the others as that of 
sight ; no other sense requires so much discipline before 
it learns to tell the truth. And we may add, after it has 
been well educated, it immeasurably transcends all the 
others, in the rapidity, magnificence, and glory of its 
revelations. It is for the eye to take up an J rapidly carry 
out^ on a large scale, ideas introduced to the mind by a 
slower process. A person blind from his birth could 

• Ahercromhie^s Philosophy, p. 45. Boston ft^\\AOTv, 
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iave nothing like an adequate conception of the Tut 
weights, distanoes, and endlessly vart^eted forma Die* 
leated to tbe eye of man by an extended landscape. The 
gigantic hills and Rnow-clad mountains, the great mttt 
ind rolling seas, the glorioos arch of heaven, tbe ffplit 
world of wonders, bunting on tbe viuon at a glaaoe, AAB 
jever fully enter the mina through the alow and liktiU«$ 
tense of touch. 



ADDRESS THE HIND THBOVeH SBTKBU 



A benevolent Providence has made tbe objects ramt 
essential to our being and happiness address us by most 
3f the senses. Pood, drink, &c., are of this description. 
Take a peach. It first addresses us through the ej/e. 
Having admired tbe beauty of its form and colors, we 
»pply the touch, and are pleased with its mellowuesa. 
We are next delighted with its agreeable />-flgTa?Jce, and 
sometimes linger long in these preliminary enjoyments, 
t>efore proceeding to "the consummatiou. We at last 
»pply the tasle, and thus put in requisition four of ttie 
external senses, to extract from the little peach the foil 
amount of pleasure which it proffers. 



OOMPENSATIOn. 

There is a kindly compensaiory office performed by the 
senses for each other, which greatly alleviates the afRi& 
cion resulting from the loss of any one or more of them. 
The blind man converts into eyes the ends of his fingem. 
As he cannot see the forms of letters, he is enabled to 
feel them. Guided by the touch, he is able to perft 
limself in many of the useful and elegant arts wl" 
jthers depend mostly upon the sight. 

The ear, too, becomes a substitute for the eytt 
}lind man will often tell, by the Iread, who eotm 
room, as accurately as the man who sees. If be pi 
I post, a house, a fence, the change oF atroospberle Ti 
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tions admonishes him of the object he 6 passing. It is 
generally remarked, that, when one of the senses is want- 
ing, the others become more acute. The senses of touch 
and hearing, in blind persons, are usually very keen. The 
sight, in deaf mutes, is wont to be remarkably quick and 
discriminating. They will read a man's language on his 
lips. The explanation is, that the mind concentrates its 
energies on its remaining instruments, when some of 
them are removed, and that more care is bestowed upon 
their education. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTEK 11. 

Where is the oii^n of the sense of Touch situated ^ With what do Rcid 
and Brown identify this sense ? How does it appear that they are incor- 
ract 1 What is said in the note of Reid's views ? What is the first idea 
obtained by touch ? What do wo thus learn ? How illustrated ? What 
otker partiadan are learned by touch ? To what is the eye pupil ? What 
ia aaid of the eye after being taught by the hand ? Of a blind person ? 
Give Beid's supposition in the note and the reply. How do wc learn the 
qualities of iat'dness and softness f What is said on this point ? What is 
the organ of Sight f Define its nature and operation. The retina f How 
for does oor knowledge on this point extend f What relation is here clear- 
ly tiBoedl Describe the nature and uses of the iris. With what are 
the pupil and iris covered ? What knowledge do we obtain only by the 
eye ? Give the anecdote from Locke, and remarks upon it. In strict accu- 
racy, what 18 the only knowledge that the eye gives us 1 To what do colors 
pertain ? To what, as an instrument, is the eye adapted 1 How does it 
iqypear that ./Entire is not learned by sight ? How that distance is not 1 Mag^ 
nitude f - What is said of the education of this sense ? After it has been ed- 
ucated? What arrangement of Providence respecting objects addressing 
the mind throogh several senses ? Give the example. What is sail of 
eompensAtion ? Give the illustrations. 

9* 



CHAPTER III. 



ADDITIONAL SENSES. 



I. THE SENSE OF TEMPERATURE. 

That we have a sense of temperature^ or, in other woidi 
that there is a specific provision in our mental con s HtuHam' 
for tJie affections which we denominate sensations of keH- 
2nd cold, seems as certain as that we have a sense cf-^ 
^mell. It is equally as specific and detemninatey and thi- 
sensations to which it gives rise are subjects of as distiMT 
3onsciousness, The organ of this sense seems to jper* 
vade the entire membranous and nervous system. Wltk 
Dut it, the coldest blasts of February and the hottest' 
breath of August would be to us the same. We shoott 
experience no other sensations from drinking hot waW 
bhan from drinking cold, excepting what might resdit- 
from injuries done to our organs. The burning of a fc^- 
vcT and the chill of death, considered as physical phs* 
lomena, would be by the mind alike unnoticed. 



[I. THE SENSE OF WEARINESS AND FATlOtfB. 

Weariness and fatigue, being" counterparts to each oUief^ 
may be considered, like the sensations of heat and cdtif 
as referable to one and the same sense. Weariness aruM^ 
from inaction, fatig-ue from labor. Hence weariness iBtSI^ 
tended with desire of action ; fatigue, with desire of rMf 
The organ of this sense, like that of temperature, seetAii 
bo pervade the entire muscular and nervous system. A 
ensation of weariness may be realized through the tatoiti^ 
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hody^ when the whole body has been in a state of inac- 
tion ; a sensation of fatigue may be more particularly 
realized m particular members, as the arms, feet, legs, 
eyes, when these members have been particularly over- 
worked. 

Men accustomed to labor are most liable to weariness 
from inaction ; men accustomed to inaction are most 
liable to fatigue from labor. Were it not for this sense, 
we should be both without the means of judging whether 
we have reached or passed the due measure of bodily 
exertion, and without any admonition to prompt us 
to that measure of exercise and of rest which pur well 
being demands. 

If any object to assigning to this sense a specific exist- 
ence in the mental constitution, I would ask. What shall 
we do with it? Are we conscious of this class of sen- 
sations? Yes. Are they of sufficient importance to de- 
serve notice? Certainly. Do all sensations imply a sense ? 
As truly as any mental act implies a power to that act. 
To what, then, shall we refer the sensations in question ? 
To the sense of smell ? We do not smell weariness and 
fatigue. Taste ? We do not taste them. Touch ? We 
do not touch them. Sight? We do not see them. 
Hearing? We do not hear them. Temperature? 
They are neither hot, cold, nor lukewarm. We must, 
then, refer them to a specific sense. The mind is so cori" 
stUuted^ that, in certain states of the body, sensations of 
this class are realized, as truly and determinately as, in 
other states of it, are those of smell or of hearing. 



nX THE SENSE OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

These also, being counterparts, may be referred to the 
same sense. It may be questioned, whether we have 
any distinct sense of pleasure and pain, or whether these 
sensations are not referable to the individual or combined 
action of the other senses. The former seems the more 
philosophical supposition. All will admit that the 
pleasure we realize in smelling a rose is a different 
thing from the sensation of smelL The smell is one 
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thing, the pleasure is another ; yet both are sensationa 
The term sensual pleasure^ as distinraished from pare!} 
mental pleasure, conveys a distinct idea to ail minds. 

The calm and continued pleasure — so constant that 
we scarcely notice it, except when interrupted — arisioff 
from a state of health and the free and full play of afi 
the bodily functions, and the painful uneasiness resoltiiig 
from a state of debility or disease, are sensations too 
marked not to be referred to a specific source. Who 
can reasonably doubt that there is a specific provision in 
the mental constitution for these sensations ? 

What has been said of pleasure is equally tnie of 
pain. The smell of a disagreeable odor is one thioff, the 

reali 



pain attending that smell another ; yet both are 
sations. Both afford us distinct cognitions. ^ To expB« 
rience those states of the bodily organs which are adapi 
ed to produce pain is one thing, and to experience poc 
another ; the former is continued during certain penodis 
the latter occasional or remitted. What is generally cota^ 
sidered continual pain consists usually oi a series df 
painful sensations, more or less protracted, and separated 
from each other by longer or shorter intervals of repoie 
or relief from the occurrence of other mental exerciaefti*^* 

It is the obvious design of pain to admonish nM Qi 
something wrong in our system, and incite us to cofiM 
it, and to avoid its recurrence. In this view, the sense <rf 
pain, as well as of pleasure, is a great blessing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that all kinds and m^ 
^ees of the sensations of pleasure and of pain, whb& 
we receive through the body, are referable to this sense; 
Whether, then, it is of sufficient importance to deserve a 
name and a place, let humanity, in the multitude of hiSl 
pleasures and pains, judge. '■ 

■•■■J 

* Critical Exposition of Mental Philosophj, bj Leicester A. S^imb 
New Haven edition, 1839. ^ J* 

ni 
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IV. THE SENSE OF APPETITE. 

By the sense of appetite^ I designate that in our consti- 
tution which gives rise to hunger^ thirsty and sexual desire. 
For popular convenience, we speak of thirsting for water 
and of hwngering for food ; but both hunger and thirst, as 
also the other instinctive desires or cravings of nature, 
now considered, are referable to the same generic sense 
of appetite. This sense is variously developed at differ- 
ent periods of growth, according to the demand for it. 

To those who may object to there being a particular 
sense of appetite, and who would refer all appetite to or- 
dinary sensations of pain seeking relief, I would say, Is 
not that uneasiness which occasions desire for food, drink, 
&C., unlike any other? Do not all other uneasy or pain- 
ful sensations tend to destroy this desire? The pain (if 
so they choose to call that which I call appetite) wjiich 
gives rise to this, desire implies a natural and healthy 
state; all other pain implies an vnnatural and diseased 
state. The latter directly destroys, the former directly 
produces^ the desire in question. The one belongs to 
man in innocence and soundness; the other pertains to 
him in sinfulness and disease, I infer, therefore, a specific 
provision in our constitution for the sensations in ques- 
tion. In other words, that we have a sense of appetite, 
which is as truly a part of our original constitution as 
the sense of smell or of taste. The importance of this 
senseis certainly not inferior to that of any pertaining to 
our system. 

** The ultimate purpose of the sensations connected 
with the appetites is evidently the voluntary preservation 
of life, and the continuance and multiplication of the dif- 
ferent orders of voluntary beings. They serve as the ex- 
citing causes of desires and actions, which are necessary 
to the attainment of these ends, and are an essential part 
of the nature of all voluntary beings. Man is not alone 
in the exercise of them. All the other tribes of volun- 
tary beings which are subject to his dominion, or divide 
with him the empire of the world, are capable of similar 



exercises." * 



♦ Sawyer's Mental Philosophy, p. 30. 
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Before leaving the conBideration of tbe additional 
senses noticed in this chapter, I would remark, that the 
variouH sensations to which they eive rise famish ns with 
a vast fund of primary knowledge; that they ministei 
largely to our enjoyment or our suffering, according as 
they are rightly used or abased ; and that tbey are the 
occasions of numerou* detires and avtrsioHM, from which 
spring those affections and voUtJona which are the sub- 
ject matter of mbral philosophy. To that department a 
more extended notice of the nature and uses of appetite 
must be referred. It would seem that senaations <d this 
class have not hitherto received sufficient notice, owin^ 
probably, to the difficulty of defining and classing them. 

-i; 
':,-iiV\. 

QUESTIONS OX CHAPTEB HL 

VthtX IB meant hj a sense of Ttmptmlirtt Wlut compulaia i^.^MSll 
between Ihia and the sense of smell ! Where is the oigan at ibis sense lo- 
cated! What would be oar experience without it 1 V-'lij mny weuiaeti 
and fktigne be referred to iha same sense'? From wimt doea urnrineM 
arise? From what/u/i^f With what is weonDess attended ? With wbat 
fatigue ? Where is the oi^n of this sense located T Whcve tind when maj 
a sensation of weariness be realized ? A sensation of fatigue t What ii 
■aid of men accustomed to labor, and the reverse 1 Wlinl would he our 
condition without this sonsB? Slate the substance of the reply to those 
who object to assigning to it a specific eiislenca in tbe tecnral constitnlJolL 
Whj may pleasure and pain be referred to the same sense 1 What ques- 
tion may be raised licro ! Which of the two snpposiiicis seems most phil- 
osophical! What reasons are given! What is the obvions design of 
pain 1 What is meant by (he sense of appetUt t What rensons ore given 
in answer to those who deny that wo hare a specific nejine of sppotiK'i 
What importanco is assigned to the MOsatiMis doe to the aenaw fcjpi 



CHAPTER IV. 



SENSATION. 



Having considered those mental susceptibilities or 
powers, together with their organs, which are the sources 
of sensation, we are prepared to notice the various sensa* 
tions themselves to which they give rise. 



A SENSATION IS A MENTAL AFFECTION IMMEDIATELY RB- 
8ULTINO FROM A CHANGE IN AN ORGAN OF SENSE. 

Mental affections, not originating through organs of 
sense, such as love, ioy, hatred, are sometimes called sen- 
sations, but not with philosophical accuracy. They are 
mental feelings, but not sensations. The term sensation 
is, by the best authorities, restricted to those mental affec- 
tions which are directly due to the organs of sense. When 
something is said to have produced a great sensation 
among a people, — as the news of a victory or a defeat, 
—•the expression is to be understood as popular and not 
philosophical language. 

Under the head of sensations^ I include all the mental 
affections of which the senses are the direct subjective 
cause. It is as philosophical to speak of sensations of 
pleasure and pain, of weariness and fatigue, of heat and 
cold, as of smell, or of touch, or of taste. Those who al- 
low only five senses are puzzled to know where to place 
the first class of the above sensations. 
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THE HIND THE AOSNT IM SBITIATION. 

Sensations are effects, in the prodnotion of which are 
C(mses vnthout, exciting the oi^aji,aad the mind, an intel- 
ligent agent, acting in connection with the organ at the 
same time. The united action of both the organ and iht 
mnd is essential to f«neation. Ttio organ, then, t» the 
mutual Instrument cl mind and maMer— the point ai 
which the two worlds meet. 

Whatever operates upon the organ from xvathout is the 
occasional cause of sensation ; the organ is the iastnime» 
tat cause ; the mind ia both the agent and the subjectiet 
cause of it. If I smell a rose, the odorons eiUuvia are tbe 
occasional cause, the olfactory nerves the iu-strumental, 
and the mind the agent and subject, of the senisation of 
smell. It is only by this joint action that birth ia givea 
to the phenomenon in question. 



HOW SENSATIONS ABE KNOWN. 

Sensations are known only by coasciovsnens. To kiH 
them, we must experience them. Suppose you uuf 
take to fexplain to one who never experienced it the a 
aation produced by the prick of a pin. Yoa may laj 
with explanations a month, and he will be no wiser. " 
the point of a pin into bis skin, and he knows in 
ment Before, he only conjectured; now, he / 
What volumes of explanation could not explain f 
in years, the point of a pin can teach him at once. 
ever learned, from scientific explanations, the precisf 
eation realized in the extraction of a tooth? The 
tist's chair can teach what no books can. 

Accordingly, we seize on the most common and j: 
\nent sensations, — such as all are presumeil to havefl 
perienced, — and compare others with them. Whe) 
man would describe his sensations in gout, fever, f- 
fiis, or some other affection not common to ub, IM 
pares it with the prick of a pin, buining, freezing, cn 
thing similar to it which we have all experienced. 
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Ls to US but an approximation to the fact He alone eX' 
Oictly knows the sensation who has experienced it. 

And here we may notice the folly of those who would 
maintain the ntter impracticability of a mntual inter- 
change of definite and exact thoughts by language. 
When language represents a common experience, its 
utterances, as received, are essentially true to fact ; hu- 
man experience, in relation to most things, is the same. 



ALL IDEAS BY SENSATION ARE COGNITIONS. 

Whatever we directly learn by sensation is absolute 
knowledge. The idea always exactly corresponds with 
the fact. Our consciousness cannot deceive us. I have 
an idea in regard to the flavor of a peach, by hearing it 
described; my idea may be true or not — it is a conjec- 
ture. When I taste, I hnoia. 

But we must not confound the knowledge of the sen* 
sation with that of its cause. The sensation produced by 
a pinch of snuff, and the snvff itself, arc distinct things. 
It is only the sensation of which we are conscious ; the 
cause of the sensation is an object of perception. When 
my hand touches a hot body, a certain change takes 
place in the organ of touch ; whereupon a corresponding 
change instantly takes effect in my mind, termed a sensor 
tion of /iea4. Of this sensation I am conscious, I know 
it. Respecting its cause, I may be in ignorance or doubt. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SENSATION. 

The seat of sensation is usually termed the sensori'y>m. 
It is by some located in the brain, — the supposed seat 
of the mind, — while the nerves are considered mere mes- 
sengers, to bear reports thither from all parts of the body. 
Others regard the nerves as constituting, in connection 
with the brain, the sensorial organ. 

10 
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NBRYE8 A1«I> BBjUN» 

The nerve is a fioe, white, fibrous thread, nunifjriog 
ninutely into all parts of the body, and ooDneetiiig win 
he brain. The brain is an organized iDass, or father m 
!ongeries of organized little masses, of the same «iib« 
itance with the nerve. In the substance of the npm 
tself, as well as in the substance of the brain, there is no 
sensibility.* The sensibility resides in the envekpefCBSed 
he nev/raliina. Around every nervous thread, however 
ninute, and around the great mass and all the little por* 
;ions of the brain, this thin membrane is spiead, of ez- 
:reme delicacy and sensibility. It is of the same genetd 
lature with the other membranes of the body, only mcA 
eiined and sensible. Indeed, it varies its own teztara to 
mit the organ it invests. It is more sensible in the ape- 
nal organs of sense — the eye, ear, mouth, &c. *—^tbaii Jo 
3ther parts of the body ; and more so in some of tbieae 
organs than in others. It is more delicate in the eoda jtf 
.he fingers than in any other parts of the hand. 41cQ% 
mi\i the nerves, running in every direction^ it coaneola 
with all the other membranes of the body.f 

All the muscles, every little fleshy fibre, as wcU -a» 
Dhe bones, are pervaded with it, and hence instinet witb 
sensibility. 



FHE SEAT OF SENSIBILITY NOT EXCLUSIVELY IN TUB WMSM, 

Sensibility, therefore, cannot be regarded as baTiagJi 
seat exclusively in the head. Its seat is aU ot^ef'^Md 

* See Bichat^s Anatomy and Physiology. 

t " Our fundamental idea of a nervous system mcludes I 
>r ganglion, essentially composed of vemcles or cells, with a plexnt «f 
:ary vessels distributed amongst these, and a set of tmnks and 
tranches, composed of tubular fibres, and connecting the gaBj, 
liiferent parts of the fabric. These branches are for llie most 
Tibuted, on the one hand, to the sensory surfaces and msaoB ; i 
jther, to the muscles or motor organs." — Principles of Muman 
jy William B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S., F. G. S., Examiner in ^ 

'n the University of London, p. 230. This work comprises a 0CMii|dMt vinr | 
)f the most scientific and approved doctrines of physiology down !• Ihr " 
«ent time. 
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through the ftorfy, wherever there is membrane and nerve.* 
Touch any part where these are found, and there we are 
conscious of feeling. Sensibility, like life itself, is all" 
pervading. 

If we must ascribe the seat of sensation to any one 
part rather than another, both physiology and experience 
would designate the stomach. This is one of the most 
TaaculaTi tissuous, fibrous organs of the human system. 
It is a thorough congeries of the very elements which 
give rise to feeling. 

Eaq^rience also teaches us that our mental feelings are 
first realized in the stomach rather than in the head. 
Sadness, depression, the glow of joy are first felt at the 
epigastrium. If we hear bad news just as we are about 
to dine, we feel a depression at the stomach ; we cannot 
eat Grief destroys digestion ; cheerfulness promotes it.f 

It may be said that the good or bad news we hear acts 
on the stomach through the brain, the brain being first 
afiected. That is not to the point. I am now speaking 
of sensibility and of our consciousness. The question is, 
Where are we conscums of realizing the feelings in ques- 
tion ? While some parts are more sensible than others, 
sensibility is more or less diffused through the entire 
living body. 

* The ganglionic masses at the base of the brain are highly charged with 
the elcn^ents of sensibility^ and seem to have a special agency in sensation. 
Here the membranous and vascular systems predominate. " At the base 
of the brain in man, concealed by the cerebral hemispheres, but still readilv 
difttingiuahable fh>m them, we find a scries of ganglionic masses, which 
are in direct connection with the nerves of sensation, and which appear to 
have functions oiiite independent of those of the other components of the 
encephalon." — Principles of Human Physiology ^ by William B. Carpenter, 
I>.320. 

t "It IB stated by Bicliat, that, in some of his experiments upon the par 
lUfTum, some hours after section of the nerve on both sides, the surface only 
of the elementary mass was found to have undergone solution, the remain- 
der of the mass remaining in the condition in which it was at first ingested ; 
and tf this statement can be relied upon, it would appear that the movc- 
ments of die stomach, like those of the heart, ocrn he readily affected by a 
ttrona nervtna impression. It may be partly in this manner, therefore^ and 
not or acting upon the secretions alone, that strong emotions inftueme the 
^ — • — I /iroccw, as they are wdl Icnown to do^ — Carjtentcr's Physiology, p. 491. 
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AGENCY OF NERVES AND BRAIN. 

What, then, is the office of the nerves and brain? I 
have sai i that, apart from their membranous envelope^ 
they are without sensibility. They are not, then, in 
themselves, organs of feeling.* If they have any thing 
to do with the mind, they must be organs of intelUgenee 
or hnowledg'e, as distinguished from feeling. Of the lat- 
ter, the membranous system is the organ ; of the former, 
including the brain, the nervous. Both are essential to 
sensation. Neither the nerves and brain alone, nor the 
membranes alone, can produce it. Without the one^ 
there can be no sensibility ; without the other, the excited 
sensibility is unnoticed. 



SENSATION NOT STRICTLY SIMPLE. 

Sensation has been considered a simple act of niimlt 
It is, however, when fully analyzed, not strictly so. The 
change that takes place in the organs of sense rouses jjbe 
feelings; the change in the nerves and brain makes the 
mind conscious of this new state. If it be said that we 
can have no mental feelings of which we are not con- 
scious, — this has been doubted, but grant it, — does 
it follow that a mental emotion and a consciousness of 
that emotion are strictly the same thing? Certainly np|> 
And yet both are esenlial to sensation. Not only so^ \m 
seem to have two distinct sets of organs for this twofol^ 

* The reader will carefully note the distinction between aenMSnUlw aa( 
sensation. Sensation is the more comprehensive. It includes both tSo dbr 
cited sensibility and the mind's cofjmzance of it. Perhaps an iltnstntM 
will be better understood. A gentle word may awaken no sensftticm la idj 
friend, because his mind is absorbed in thought. The sharp v<rfee ofrj^ 
pistol in his ear would probably awaken sensation. If there were no l^. 
sibility, the report of a pistol would be no more effectual than the IMIitt 
whisper. Until the excited sensibility of the organ rises to a palate 
overcome the influence that holds the attention to something elsBi aai 4||ft 
it to what is taking place in this particular organ, there can be no mS 
tion of sound. ■'■t 

t See Upham's Philosophy, p. 24. New York edition, 1847. 
Beid's Works, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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mental operaidon. This is not given as a fact, but as a 
theory based on the best physiological authority. There 
are other considerations tending to confirm this view, 
which I shall notice. 



HOW OBJECTS ACT ON THE ORGAN OF SENSE. 

It is by all admitted, that objects around us produce 
in us sensations, by causing some change in the organs of 
sense. The precise nature of this change is not always 
evident, and yet we know something about it. Although 
the nerves, apart from their envelope, are insensible, yet, 
as they always have their envelope, we are justified in 
the popular use of the term nervous sensibility. Both 
common people and men of science know what the term 
means. Whether the excitement is in the substance of 
the nerve itself, or in the covering of the 'nerve, is of no 
consequence in this connection. All I wish to assert 
here is, that the first effect^ produced upon us by external 
objects is an excitement of what is usually called the 
nervous sensibility of the organ affected. 



THE ORGANS OF SENSE ARE STIMULATED. 

The most common effect produced on the organs of 
sense, by external causes, is that of a stimulus. Thus 
light stimulates or excites the optic nerve. It stimulates 
aU living things. Next to caloric, it is the most impor- 
tant of the agents with which the Almighty operates 
upon the material universe. The vegetable, when it 
feels the presence of light, is roused to newness of life. 

When rays of light, coming to the eye from an object, 
are converged within it to a focal point, and thence 
thrown upon the delicate expansion of optic nerve in- 
vesting the retina, it operates as a powerful stimulus to 
that organ. Its sensibilities are thus roused in reference 
to the object, and sensation immediately follows. Differ- 
ent colors have different degrees of sharpness and mel« 
(owness; various forma make their vatiowa \\xv^\^^^\qw^ 

10* 
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he sensibilities excited, and the sensations prodacedi 
^ary accordingly. 

This is a simple statement o{ fact Bow the presence 
>f light stimulates the optic nerve, and how the excited 
lensibilities of that organ produce in the mind the sensa- 
ion of sight, are questions beyond human reach. 

In a similar manner, the presence of odors to the olfac* 
;ory nerve stimulates that organ. The ordinary pleas- 
ires resulting from the delicious odors attending our 
neats and drinks, and from the mellow fragrance of 
ruits and flowers, not less than the more gipss and 
3otent luxury of snuff-taking, depend upon the exdte- 
nent thus produced. Similar, also, is the excitement 
>f the sensibilities of the gustatory organs, by the pre»- 
3nce of food ; and of the organs of hearing,, by ilk 
itmospheric vibrations. In all cases, an immediate sen- 
sation attends this nervous excitement. 

In the case of touch, some other word than sHmubi 
ivould, perhaps, be more appropriate. And yet it ur es- 
sentially the same thing. The part touchea is exdt^ 
moved, stimulated, and thus made sensible of the pm^ 
2nce of the cause. If the part is hit severely, or 
mounded, the excitement becomes violent, and a painfoi 
sensation is the result. 

Other sensations result from the want of due stimolns, 
or from the reaction of over excitement. Such are sen- 
sations of weariness and fatigue. 



SENSATIONS ARE LOCAL. 

1 1 

It follows, from what has been said, that the popiw 
mind is not so much mistaken, as has been snpposed^ln 
assigning localities to sensation. " Sensation is often i|e« 
garded," says Upham,* " as something having a poaitidiii 
and as taking place in the body, and particularly in ifte 
organ of sense. The sensation of touch, as we 8eei]|i[i0 
imagine, is in the hand, which is the organ of touch, and 
is not truly internal ; the hearing is in the ear, and ^tfas 

* Mental PWlosopVi^^T^.^V 
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vision in the eye, and not in the soul. But all we can 
say with truth, and on good ground, is, that the organs 
of sense are accessory to sensation, and necessary to it , 
but the sensation or feeling itself is wholly in the mind. 
How often it is said the eye sees ; but the proper lan- 
guage, if we look at the subject philosophically, is, that 
the soul sees; for the eye is only the organ, instrument, 
or minister of the soul in visual perceptions." 

" A man,^8ays Reid, "cannot see the satellites of Jupiter 
bat by a telescope. Does he conclude from this that it is 
the telescope that sees those stars ? By no means ; such 
a conclusion would be absurd. It is no less absurd to 
conclade that it is the eye that sees, or the ear that hears. 
The telescope is an artificial organ of sight ; but it sees 
not. The eye is a natural organ of sight, by which we 
see ; but the natural organ sees as little as the artificial." * 

Here is a fallacy. Both the telescope and the eye are 
instrumenU^ but the essential difference between them is 
not that the one is natural and the other artificial — that 
is a point of no consequence ; it is, that the one is a dead 
instrument, and the other instinct tvith living' mind. But 
what Reid wished to illustrate is true. In strict philoso- 
phy, it is the mind that sees, not the eye. It is the mind 
that tastes, smells, hears, feels, &c. The mind is the 
agent; the organ of sense, the instrument. Nobody dis- 
pates this. It is the inference that I deny. Because it 
IS the mind that feels, does it follow that the feeling may 
not take place in certain parts of the body — in the hand, 
head, or foot? 

If the entire body is instinct with sensibility, may not 
the mind be conscious of feeling in an?/ part of it? 
May not the feeling be in the mind and in the organ of 
sensation too? Evidently so, if the mind is in the organ 
of sensation, and in that organ it must be, to experience 
a sensation from it ; unless we adopt something like the 
exploded theory, that the mind stays in the brain, and 
the nerves act as telegraphic wires, to tell it what is 
goiug on in the various organs ; or the yet more objeo* 
tionai theory, that the mind is nowhere, 

* Heid'i Works, vol u. p. bO. 
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The inference to which I object seems to be fonnded 
>n a false notion respecting the connection of the mind 
mth the body. It seems to suppose that the mind is 
odged in some quarter, whence it looks forth upon the 
)ody, and operates it by a kind of machinery, as we 
operate a lifeless engine. As it is important that the. 
nind should have a favorable position, most phUosophers 
lave concluded to assign it the head. To place it in the 
:oe, would be too great a blunder for any philosopher. 
' Though philosophers have disputed much about the 
place of the mind," says Reid, " yet none of them ever 
placed it in the toe." * 

But if we have taken the right view, — and it is the 
i^iew sustained by the most scientific physiology, — then 
Ihe mind is confined to no one part. It is all-pervading.^ 
The whole living' body is instinct with mindj although ttui' 
lerves and brain are organs of thought, while the mein- 
3ranous systems are organs of feeling. This being sol 
;n a being of soul and body, sensation must be <^ regard^! 
IS something having a position, and as taking piace.iQ 
the body, and particularly in the organs of sense." 



OBJECTION TO THIS VIEW. 

It is objected to this view, that if the mind thus po^ 
vades the entire body, and may be said to be in the 
hands, fept, toes, &c., then we have only to cut off a 
man's limb to take away a part of his mind ; whereaa^; 
he has as much mind after the amputation. as before. ^ 
Here, again, there is a confounding of mind with mat-. 
ter. Mind is pure spirit; hence its existence is subeftw-' 
bially independent of matter in every form and measure* 
The mind of God pervades the entire universe; yet tHor 
annihilation of a world takes away no portion of hi^.. 
mind. . ; . 

So the mind of man pervades his entire body; ye^v 
the removal of a limb removes no part of his mini^>| 
The mind concentrates its action, so to speak, in wJbAi; 



* ReidV ^orks, \o\. \\. v- ^^^- 
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rcWfldM* Pluck out one eye, and the same entire mind 
concentrates its vision in the remaining eye. Go on 
removing member after member, and, so long as life 
remains^ the mind remains, the same one entire being, 
doing the best it can with its remaining and mutilated 
instraments, until you destroy life. 



CASES CITED BY REID. 

• 

** Cases sometimes happen," says Dr. Reid, " which 
pve occasion even to the vulgar to distinguish the pain- 
ful sensation from the disorder which is the cause of it 
A man who has his leg cut off, many years after feels 
pain in a toe of that leg. The toe has now no existence, 
and he perceives easily that the toe can neither be the 
place, nor the subject of the pain which he feels ; yet it 
is the same feeling he used to have from a hurt in the 
toe ; and if he did not know that his leg was cut ofl^ it 
would give him the same immediate conviction of some 
hurt or disorder in the toe." * 

The distinction between the sensation and the disorder 
which occasions it is made by the simplest tninds. The 
question is, whether the disorder and the sensation are 
in the same place, I maintain that they are. If the 
head is disordered, the pain is in the head ; if the foot is 
disordered, the pain is in the foot. Nor are cases of si/rH' 
pathetic pains, as they are called, exceptions. A disor- 
dered stomach occasions pain in the head, because it 
occasions pressure of blood or some other derangement 
in that part 

Such is the connection of the various membranes and 
organs of the body, that a disorder in one part creates 
disturbance in another; and, moreover, the sensation 
may sometimes become most intense in the part indirect- 
ly disordered, because the sensibilities of that part are 
least blunted. But there is real disorder there, and that 
disorder occasions the sensation in question. To put my 
meaning in plainest English, if the irregularity in thfi 

* ^id's T^''ork8, vol. U. p. 2"0. 
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)tomach* occasioned no irregularity in the head, theia 
^ould be no headache. 

As to the supposed pain in the toe after the limb was 
3ut off, it is a strong confirmation of this view. It shows 
:hat the man's mind had been accustomed to feeling the 
pain in that particular part, until it had become a menial 
habit. If he had not actually feU it in the toe while the 
:oe was on, would he have imagined it in the toe after the 
i;oe was cut off? We all know how easily the ims^na- 
bion recreates what the mind has previously experienced. 



PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 

Other things equal, that is the soundest philosophy 
w^hich tallies with common experience and observatioiL 
Now, there is no hazard in asserting that ninety-nine 
hunchredths of mep wnthout pretensions to science do 
really suppose that their vision is in their eyes, their taste 
in their mouths, their smell in their noses, their hearing 
in their ears, and their feeling wherever they happen 
to feel. 

Why, then, are philosophers so anxious to resist tbiB 
universal belief? Is it because they are afmid of mate* 
rializing the mind, or because they covet a philosophy 
too deep for common people? Is it not, rather, because 
they have assumed a definition of sensation which com- 
pels them to do it ? — a limited definition, which makes 
no account of any thing actually realized by the mind ia 
the organ of sense. The latter is the undoubted reason. 

When a simple-minded man burns his finger, he 
speaks of pain in it. " Hold," says the philosopher, 
" there is no pain in your finger ; the pain is in the mind." 

" But I am certainly conscious of pain in my finger. 
If my finger were well, my mind would be well enough." 

" Now, I can prove to you, philosophically, that all the 
pain is in the mind, not in the body ; for if we take away 
the miyid from the body, you may burn the body to cin- 
ders, and it will realize no pain." 

" Very well. And so, if we take away the body from 
the mind, you may bi^rn the body to ciudera^ and the 
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mind will realize no pain. So I do not see but my sim- 
plicity is as good as your philosophy." 

At another time, the same untaught man sees a fine- 
looking apple, but^ on tasting, finds it very bitler. " This 
fmit," he says, " is not so good as it looks ; it is pleasant 
to the eye, but very disagreeable to the mouth." 

" Stop," says the philosopher, " that will not do. There 
is no such thing as pleasant to the eye and disagreeable 
to the mouth. There is no vision in the eye, nor taste 
in the mouth. You ought to say, * The apple is pleasant 
to the mind, when the mind sees it; but disagreeable to 
the mind, when the mind tastes it.' " 

" But in my simplicity, I always supposed," he replies, 
" that the mind does its seeing in the eye, and its tasting 
in the mouth. At any rate, it will take something more 
than your philosophy to convince me that it is not in 
my mouth that I realize this bitter taste." 

Now, if we but consider that the mind is the 7, — that, 
when I speak of my mind, I speak of myself, — we see that 
the simpleton here is wiser than the philosopher. What 
sense in saying, I have a pain in myself? Where else 
could I have it? But there is some sense in saying, I 
have a pain in my head; for it might be in some other 
partJ 

All agree that sensations are, and of course must 
be, in the mind ; there can be no question of this ; and 
we are disposed to regard them, also, " as something 
having a position, and as taking place in the body, and 
particularly in the organ of sense." Asking none to take 
our judgment, and content to let it pass for what it is 
worth, we are disposed to say, with our fellow-simple- 
tons, that vision is in the eye, that taste is in the mouth, 
that smell is in the nose, that hearing is m the ear, and 
that feeling t^ just where something is felt. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

What is sensation f What is the difference between sensation and otliei 
Dental feelings ? To what is the term sensation restricted ? How madb 
8 included under the head of sensations 1 What is said of those who hold 
o only five senses ? What is the agent in sensation ? How many caosei 
lombine to produce sensation 1 Illustration. How are sensations 
:nown ? Illustrate. What may we here notice ? What are all our ideas 
►btained by sensation ? What is cognition ? Answer — Ejiowledg<K 
illustrate. With what must wo not confound sensation? What is the 
eat of sensation ? What is the nerve f The brain f Where does the soi- 
ibilit^ of nerve reside 1 What is said of the newraJima f To what con- 
ilnsion are wo brought respecting the seat of sensibility 1 What is said ot 
eating it in the stomach? How widely is sensibility diffused? What 
s the office of nerves and brain ? And what of membrane ? Is sensadim 
trictly simple f Why not ? How do external objects act on the oigaiis . 
>f sense ? What is their effect on these organs ? Hlostrations — s^^ 
>dors, food, &c. Are sensations local? What say Upham and Bddf 
^hat is i\\(i fallacy here? Remarks. Is the mind confined to any one 
)art of the body? Inference. What objection to this view? Answer! 
^hat case is cited by Rcid ? Reply to it ? What is said of the supposed: 
)ain in the toe ? Other things equal, which is the soundest philosophy ? 
^tnte the substance of the colloquy between the uneducated man and the 
)hilosopher. How docs it appear that the former is right 1 Let ifta 
"eader give his own opinion. 



CHAPTER V. 



IMPROVEMENT OF OUR SENSATIONS. 



As our knowledge originates in sensations, and as 
they contribute so essentially through life to our entire 
mental furniture and to our social and moral character, 
it becomes an interesting inquiry, Hoio may they be im* 
proved to best advantage ? It has been previously said, 
that sensation always involves an affection of the organ 
of sense as well as of the mind. As they mutually de- 
pend upoa each other, we must have an eye to both. 



THE ORGANS OP SENSATION SUSCEPTIBLE OF CULTURE. 

There is undoubtedly a great difference between men, 
in the original capacities of their organs of sense, and a 
great difference, in the same person, between the relative 
capacities of his own ; some being often very feeble or 
entirely wanting, while others are in a high state of per- 
fection. This difference seems to be mostly owing to 
greater or less original delicacy and integrity of the nerves 
and membranes composing the organs. 

But the difference is owing vastly more to the manner 
in which we use them. Keenness or obtuseness of taste 
and smell, quickness or dulness of hearing, delicacy or 
grossness of feeling, dimness or clearness of vision, to- 
gether with the qualitres of all our inward sensations, aro 
ordinarily more the result of our own doing than of con- 
stitutional endowment. 

11 
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HOW THE ORGANS OF SENSATION MAY BE IMPROVED. 

All the organs of sensation may be improved by a JU" 
licious use of them, in connection with habits 'of xtrid 
•emperance. They may be enfeebled by neglect; they 
nay be injured by over-working ; they may be prostrated 
3y habits of licentiousness, gluttony, cfrunkenness. Hence 
le who would rise to the highest intellectual attainments 
should be thoroughly temperate and virtuous, Ttie brigbt* 
3st names on the roll of intellectual greatness belong to 
nen of such habits. 

The person in question must not only be temperate 
ind virtuous, but vidustrious. All the instruments of 
sensation must be kept bright with use. Industry is at 
essential to the health and efficiency of the organs of 
sensation as to the acquisition of knowledge by the resK 
ioning powers. By habits of indolence and sensual in« 
lulgence, the organs of sensation relapse into a couditiofr 
n which they teach us little more than they do the bmter 
rhey then give us only the lowest and most animal ideas;' 

He who rises late in the morning, lives luxuriooslyi 
ounges in indolence, or drags his body about only to 
nake it minister to his pleasure, in respect to the knowl* 
idge he obtains by sensation is more an animal than a 
Tian. If we would have our sensations entire and troei 
Dur perceptions clear, our judgments sound, and all om- 
deas and thoughts expand and shoot vigorously upward 
kVe must keep our intellectual tools in th^ best of ordot-, 
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HOW OUR SENSATIONS MAY BE IMPROVED. '■■ U 

The senses pertain to the mind, and are united to th^J 
)ody in a special relation to the organs of sensatioB.. 
Elence, while the organ acts as an instrument on thiL' 
lense, the sense reacts as an agent on the organ. TtMBHu 
nfluence is reciprocal and intiinate. I look upon Mt^. 
)bject with a view to knowing it. That object mal^eii 
hrough the eye an impression on the sense of sighfe' 
V/e impression tends to fix Ihc e:^e. TVv^ &ij&dw«aA id*x. 
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the eye tends to make the impression more clear and 
exact. By exerting my will to direct and continue the 
process to a suitable degree, the physical organ becomes 
the better adapted, and the sense becomes habituated, to 
Bucb an effort Thus the sense is gradually enabled to 
operate with more ease and efficiency. In this way, all 
out voluntary sensations have 1o be educated. Our 
involuntary sensations are more directly concerned with 
admonishing us of our physical wants. They do not so 
much require to be educated as carefully noticed^ in order 
to furnish those higher ideas which belong to us as ra- 
tional and moral beings. 

Two advantages are secured to the senses by their 
proper use — strength and habit. All the mental, as 
well as bodily powers, are strengthened by exercise. If 
I lay my hand tixedly upon the table for months, it be- 
comes so feeble that I cannot use it. On the contrary, 
if I vigorously exercise it in some gymnastic school, I 
may increase its natural strength fourlold. It is precisely 
80 with all the voluntary senses. God has placed them 
iiQ subjection to our willy as talents which we are bound 
to improve. The responsibility is upon us, and ours 
must be the irreparable loss if we fail to discharge it. 
There is doubtless a limit, beyond which the vigor of 
the senses cannot be raised by exercise ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether even the most industrious have ever fully 
reached it. 

The next advantage secured to the senses, by their ap- 
propriate use, is that of habit. Some may suppose this 
advantage includes the other. They are intimately re- 
lated, but not the same. Strength may be natural ; habit 
is always acquired. Acquired strength is the same thing 
as natural strength, differing only in its origin. Hence 
the acquired strength and the habit of a given sense are 
two things. Now, we all know something of the power 
of habit. It becomes a second nature, and sometimes 
more than a match for nature herself. 

He who has from childhood accustomed himself to 
neglect all his sensations, excepting those which minister 
only to animal wants and pleasures, has lost what the 
gdd of California cannot redeem. 1[ swcVv W^ \i^^w\iss^ 
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course up to manhood, the die is cast ; he may be ronob 
)f an animal, but he will never be much of a man. On 
:he contrary, he who has trained all his senses to be ever 
)n duty has formed a habit by which knowledge* from all 
joints is perpetually flowing into his mind. It becomes 
latural and easy for him to learn from all somoea. 
^oung people should consider this. They should to- 
leaver to form those habits of careful and ever'Wakefid 
ybservation which are at the foundation of all mental 
greatness. The importance of this subject justifies the 
ise of a few moments on each of the voluntary sensational 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSATION OF SMELL. 

This sensation, as a source of intellectual furnitnrey is 
:)rdinarily considered of so little importance, that ws 
night be justified in passing it» Excepting the case of 
oersons engaged in some business that makes specisl 
demand upon it, and of those deprived of other sensa^ 
:ions, we have no means qi testing the improvement cf 
cvhich it is susceptible. 

Individuals incapable of exercising any sense but that 
3f smell have brought it to such a state of perfectiod ai 
:o rival the sharp-scented spaniel. They have becomb 
ible, in the use of this sense alone, to distinguish theif 
'riends from each other, their acquaintances from stran- 
gers, and sometimes to trace the way to the place of their 
•esidence. They have distinguished between colors, and . 

lave even found stolen articles of dress. We thus seal 

'J 

low much valuable knowledge may be gained, even fronj^'. 
:his humble source, and how great its importance in thi>_ 
ibsence of others. 

Intemperance of all kinds tends to impair the aotiotf 
3f this sense. Snuff-taking, and all other unnatural and; 
i^iolent stimulants addressed to the olfactory nerves, whib' 
:hey create a morbid desire, gradually exhaust the senalw. 
Dility of the organ, and with it the pleasure at first" at. 
orded. That there is some pleasure in thus unnatural^ 
stimulating the nose, and through it the nervous systanb 
generally, is not denied. But how soon does this pU 
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nre degenerate to a slavish necessity ! The keen sense of 
this organ being blunted, all the sweet odors of balmy 
spring, all the rich perfumes of the summer landscape, 
all the mellow fragrance of autumnal fruits, are lost. 
On the score of mere pleasure^ therefore, young people 
should be admonished to avoid all habits deleterious to 
thb sense. But as a source of knowledge, of pure sen- 
timents, of delicate and refined feelings, it is of vastly 
more importance. Some of the sweetest imagery in the 
whole range of literature is founded on discriminations 
of this sense, without which none can enjoy or even 
understand it 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSATION OF TASTE. 

The discriminating power of the sense of taste depends 
also on strict temperance and careful attention. When 
the organ is unduly excited, irritated, inflamed, the sense 
gradually loses this power. The most discriminating 
dealer of wines, other things equal, is the most temperate 
man. Intemperate men sometimes discover much accu' 
rate judgment in the choice of liquors, but this is despite 
of their intemperance. The use which led to intemper- 
ance contributed to educate their taste, but intemper- 
ance itself contributes to injure it. Besides, the taste, as 
applied to intoxicating drinks, is mostly an acquired 
taste, not a natural one. It soon degenerates into a 
morbid hankering, and all pleasure is lost, except that of 
allaying the pain thus produced. It ceases to be the 
positive pleasure afforded by the gratification of taste^ and 
becomes only the negative satisfaction of arresting a 
morbid craving. 

On this point, one of our writers * seems to have fallen 
into an error, by not distinguishing between taste and 
disordered appetite. He says that " the sensation of taste 
acquires an enhanced degree of pleasantness" as the 
habit of drinking advances. On the contrary, wo believe 
that the drunkenness, which he says, in just and forcible 

* Upliam's Mental Philosophy, p. 61. 
11* 
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anguago, '^ presses him like a coat of iron and galls like 
'etters of steel," so injures his taste, that his enjoyment 
!rom it becomes far less vivid than at first ; while, at the 
same time, the craving of his sinking sensibilities, the 
feverish appetite^ is so enhanced, that he is compelled to. 
3ry out in agony for another dram, even though the dread- 
ful scowl upon his face when he drinks it — so.unliketbe. 
smiling pleasure which danced there at first — tells ps- 
plainly that it has become to him as wormwood andgalL; 
And this is the most terrific view of intemperance. Socli 
is the irrepealable law of our nature. Every time we 
pass over the limits of strict virtue, we invade the integ- 
rity of our taste, and thus diminish the pleasure attend- 
ing thB use of Heaven's bounties ; while, at the same 
time, we increase the demands of a perverted appetiie. 

The same is true of all pleasures, in which the mind is 
passive, when not under the law of absolute temperanpe. 
" Experience diminishes the influence of passive impre^*^ 
sions on the mind, but strengthens our active principlAB^. 
A course of debauchery deadens the sense of pleaaurey 
but increases the desire of gratification. An immodeM|6, 
use of strong liquors destroys the sensibility of the palatoi, 
but strengthens the habit of intemperance."* . .^ 

The sensation of taste is impaired by habits of gtd^. 
tony. Experienced cooks have a very discriminating 
taste in regard to dishes ; but although perpetually exer- 
cising it on a great variety, they are usually quite tem- 
perate in the use of them. It is said of one of the Mngs 
of England, that after he became a glutton he would no; 
trust his own taste to decide upon the qualities of ))|f 
dishes, but referred the decision to his cook. He showed 
his good sense in this, at least, that he would not venlaffi 
his reputation in attempting to pronounce upon a diiK 
before his assembled court at feast, without taking ooDAr 
sel of bett-er authority than his own impaired taste. 

The inebriate, too, cannot safely trust his own tasta..^ 
select the wines for his banquet. Even if his discrimiiH^' 
tion was once good, it is so no longer; he must han 
recourse to the dealer in wines — a person in wfa^9(p|l 

* Stewart*s Philosophy, b. L p. 289. ; ' 
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temperance has preserved the naturalness of taste, while 
careful tasting has rendered it discriminating. A pure, 
delicate, natural taste is a great and constant source of 
enjoyment. To him who has it, appetite is healthy, 
reush ia keen, participation satisfies desire, the cup of 
sensaoas pleasure is full. Every morsel of food, how- 
ever plain, every article of drink, even a glass of cold 
water, is a luxury — a truer, more enviable luxury than 
the intemperate ever experience, even at the most sump- 
tuous entertainment. 



IBffPROVEMENT OF THE SENSATION OF HEARING. 

The sense of hearing, like all the others, is improved 
by appropriate and diligent use, in connection with 
temperate and virtuous habits. It is indeed astonish- 
ing to what a pitch of discrimination this sense may be 
elevated, by a persevering course of right training. 

I was acquainted with a blind man in Boston, now 
dead, whose sense of hearing had acquired such accuracy 
and quickness, that he seldom failed to recognize any 
person by his voice with whom he had at a former time 
converseo. His ears did actually more for him in this 
respect than the eyes of most persons do for them. His 
business was to tune pianos. As he walked the busy 
streets of the metropolis alone, from house to house, on 
his business, he knew when he passed a building, a cor- 
ner, or a post, by the change which they occasioned in 
the vibratory motions of the air. He could tell by the 
ear, with as much exactness as most can by the eye, the 
dimensions and form of any room which he entered, the 
height of a person with whom he was conversing, and 
the magnitude and form of buildings which he passed. 

Philosophy teaches us that these causes must produce 
their several effects upon the atmospheric movements, and 
that these must act upon the drum of the ear ; but how 
few of us ever thought of attending to them. Such ex- 
amples show what may be done in the way of improving 
this sense. 

The blind are notorious for their musical taste and skilly 
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jwing to the great care they bestow upon the sense of 
learing. And persons not blind have sometimes rivalled 
;heir afflicted brethren in this particular. Men of nat* 
irally dull ear have, by a course of training, brought it 
:o an uncommon degree of acuteness. It is somewhere 
iaid of a young man, whose ear was so dull that he 
;ould not distinguish between Old Hundred and Yankee 
Doodle, that, by a persevering study and observation of 
Tiusical sounds, he at length became a very discrimi- 
lating critic, and a skilful performer of the most 
jiaborate harmonies. 

Young persons can scarcely be too much urged to im- 
Drove to the height of their ability the sense of hearing. 
[t is not partial deafnesss, or the reverse, of which I 
jpeak ; it is of the quality of the hearing, not the quanHtg* 
IVIany a person almost deaf has, in the sense I iotendi a 
;ood ear ; while others, whose hearing is perfect, have a 
iTery bad ear.* I refer to that quick and nice discrimina- 
tion which makes the mind sensible to the num^oiu 
nelodies and harmonies of music, and to the varying 
:ones and inflections of human eloquence, by which th0 
>oul of man puts itself forth into the souls of his fellow^ 
uen ; to the myriad tongues of nature, calling from bill8» 
lales, forests, and skies, to reach and move our hearts ; 
:o the repeated words of teachers, laboring at the eafi 
;vith incessant toil, to pour the lessons of wisdom into 
:he understanding; in short, to all those voices from 
iround and above us, which ought to be heard, to render 
is wise and happy. 

Every teacher of youth has observed how much moni' 
easily a pupil learns a language hy having the sense of ' 
learing well cultivated. Most people are unapprised bow 
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"^ The sense of hearing is often ancommonly keen in persons almost daal|- 
)wing perhaps to the fixed attention which they are compelled to gift 
The fault is wholly in the organ. When I speak of a good or bad ear, of 
he eye seeing, &c., I conform to the popular use of language, indieatliig bj 
he name of the organ the sense of which it is the instrument Whoa dit^ 
vorkman says his axe cuts well, his meaning is that he cuts well, in the nia 
)f a sharp tool ; otherwise the tool, not he, ought to be paid for the soniee 
Is the best of workmen do poorly with bad tools, so the brightest meutil^, 
endowment may be frustrated by the capacity of its organ. This must oabi 
:ase my frequent reference to the importance of taking the bestpossiUooaif ^ 
>f the body, if we would have clear a id efficient minds. 
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much depends upon this. Especially in learning a spoken 
langaage, almost every thing depends upon it. What 
the sense of hearing clearly discerns, we easily remember, 
and learn to utter. 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSATION OF TOUCH. 

I have spoken of the great delicacy of nervous organi- 
sation at the ends of the fingers. Proof of this, as well 
as of the extent to which the sensation of touch may be 
improved, is furnished in the case of the blind. Let any 
person, who has not bestowed special culture upon the 
sense of touch, close his eyes, and undertake to read the 
blind man's book with the ends of his fingers, and he 
will be as much confounded as though he were attempt- 
ing for the first time to read Chinese. By careful train- 
ing, the blind pupil has so educated the touch, that he 
can read with it as accurately as others can with the eye. 

In the same way he learns even to distinguish colors. 
Some writer mentions the instance of a blind female, 
who would tell every red from every white or black piece of 
cloth upon the counter in a shop, by merely^ feeling of it. 
Such facts seem at first incredible, and we are half in- 
clined to suspect some deception ; but they are well au- 
thenticated, and after all not incredible. For what is 
color ? It is something in the light — the medium through 
which objects are seen ; and the reason why one object 
reflects black and another red is, that the material upon 
the surface is different. This material is a subject of 
touch. 

The person above, if always blind, had really no just 
idea of colors ; but when once told that a certain piece 
of cloth was red, she could ever after, by the touch, iden- 
tify all cloths of the same peculiar feeling. It is not 
merely a difference of roughness and smoothness, of reg- 
ularity and irregularity of surface, that makes the differ- 
ence of colors, for objects of all colors may have this ; 
there is something peculiar in the feel of that which re- 
flects the several colors j which none but a highly-edu- 
cated teach can discriminate. 
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The same skill and accuncy majr be -obteiped b^4ii 
seose in reference to oil ol^jecU. " Iq the celeJirKtvcl'wIft 
SauDders, who lost hid eight in very early yoatb, and m- 
nained blind through life, although he occupied the fm>* 
'eesorship of mathematics in the English University of 
Cambridge, the touch acquired such acuteaess that be 
M)uld distinguish, by merely letting tbem paea thro4gfa 
lis fingers, spurious coins, which were bo well exewtvd 
18 to deceive even skilfnl jttdgee who could iee." * ; 

' "HL 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE 8ENaA.T10M OF BtOHTi . '.'^l 

No other of the sensations is sasceptible of aaeh ajvar 
riety and extent of improvement as this. By accnst(W|Hti 
the eye to view objects at a distance, the axis of .iriiin 
cnay be so elongated as to extend the sight nimoatijlli 
Je^nitely. Every person who has crossed the oomA'AW 
been struck with the fact, that the sailor at a poati^Cjcfc 
nervation will discover a ship, au iceberg, or a ^'"^^'jUkj^ 
the distance, long before the passengers can disco veibiw 
least sign of it. It is because he has accustoieM^ 
sye especisHy to this service. . '^fio 

On the otber hand, the student, by habitual^ idifl^K 
hia book near his eyes, contracts a shortneaa "*" -Ttirtfc 
JO that he i» often unable to recognize his inwtif^gijfr 
iar friend when he passes him in the street. ^h 

The artist, by studiously habituating hi^ eye to o^^ 
serve colors, shades, forms, acquires such an accuracy oT 
perception in regard to them as seems to most persons 
quite incomprehensible. The well-trained inspector of 
wares discovers a fault where others see only perfection. 
The eye long practised to examine proof sheets delects 
errors and delects which escape the notice of all otlier 
persons. The architect, the gardener, the engineer, by b 
faithful education of the eye, acquires a ■wonderful quifl' 
ness and accuracy of observation in respect to whate " 
pertains to bis peculiar calling. To adduce parti 
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«xaaiple8 in proof of these assertions woald be superfla- 
oub, because numeroas facts in point are familiar to all. 



SUMMARY. 

Before leaving the subject of sensation, let us briefly 
Burvey our ground. 

1. Sensations are mental affections produced by bodily 
affections. They are purely mental, although they take 
place in the affected parts of the body. The pain of the 
gout is not in the head,* nor is toothache in the toe ; yet 
both these pains are alike mental. 

2. Although sensations may be popularly considered 
simple affections, yet in strict accuracy they imply two 
mental acts — the change in tht? mind, and the conscious' 
ness of it. There must be a change in the state of the 
mind, and the mind must take cognizance of that change, 
or there can be no sensation. The consciousness of pain 
implies a sensation of pain. We thus separate in thought 
what is inseparable in fact. This may seem a needless 
refining, but it is founded on the distinction which physi- 
ology makes between the respective offices of nerve and 
membrane; the one being an instrument oi feelings the 
other of knowing. Cut off the nerve from any organ, 
and there can be no sensation, because the Jcnoiving 
power, the consciousness^ cannot operate. 

3. The mind is a living, sentient ^e?!/?,^-, communicating 
with all parts of the body, but not identical with it or 
with any of its organs. To ascribe sensations to the or- 
gans of sense, or to the brain, as their ultimate agent, is 
a doctrine of materialism utterly unsupported by evi- 
dence. Various causes affect the organs of sense, where- 
npon the sentient mind as an agent, taking cognizance 

* " The appropriate seat of the gout is in the great toe." — Notes from 
ike Physiological Lectures of Dr. James Jackson^ Boston. If any still object 
to assigning localities to sensations because they are mental, I would ask, 
although the mind is the agent in obtaining education, may it not be edu- 
cated in different places f It goes to various institutions to learn the va- 
rious things which make its education complete. So it learns its various 
lessons et sensation in tiie several organs or schools which God has consti- 
tuted iw thlB pnrpoBC. 



of that organic change, uitKlfaffoatad^ Tbiu' AMf.d^ll 1 

is the physical cause, and the miod the ilitelligmit«|pit 1 
aad subject of sensation. The o^ans of BeDBe,thM^'lffe 
only the media or lastmments of commiuiiailitMi b^ 
tween mind and matter. 

4. This method of seDsation throngh bodily otguui'U 
merely bff divirie appoitUment. It is a temporary " ' "" 
ment For any thing we can Bee, the same se 
may be produced by other means than bodily ^ 
But for reasons in the divine mind, all^vbo hww'lib 
flesh must realize their Jirst sensations in bodily aqjllfi 
Having taken its firet lessons, the mind may repeatt- Ul 
enlarge its sensatiouB after the physical orgaas btft 
ceased to act. This is proved by facts, of whiith «bjaf> 
dant evidence v^ll be given. Hence the consciQiis no 
tivity of the mind beyobd death, and itH experience of 
painful or delightful sensations, is, in a philosophical view, 
as probable as any other future event. 

Those who suppose that death divosts us of all capacity 
of experiencing sensations, because it divests us of the 
organs of sense, should consider that sensations are strict- 
ly mental, and that the mind is invested with powers of 
retention arid repetition, by which it can realize over and 
over again, in endless varieties and combinations, sensa- 
tions received through the bodily organs after those or- 
gans have ceased to act. Suspend all the organs nf 
sensation, so that the one cannot supersede and counter- 
act the other, and not only the sensation, but the object 
of it, becomes to the mind a reality. What the mind 
then perceives becomes a conception, replacing as it were 
the very object itself. 

Such, we are to suppose, is the condition of the mind 
between death and the resurrection. The sensations then 
experienced had their origin in thiii mortal body. The 
body dies ; sensations may live, pleasurable or painful, 
according to the character and relations of the mind. 
The resurrection of the body wiL invest us with other 
capacities of a similar but higher nature. 

5. Sensations give rise to our first ideat, and ai*r 
at the foundation of all our knowledge. They d|i 
rise to our first desires, and through them to ttffija 
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and Yolitions. Hence, as intellectual, social, and moral 
beings, as well as subjects of pleasure and pain, we are 
ultimately dependent on sensations. As we have these 
in common with brutes, our superiority is not derived 
from greater or more numerous capacities of sensation, 
bat from the possession of other and higher attributes, to 
be considered in their place. Man and the brute start 
together with sensations, but the brute, having nothing 
higher than the capacity for these, soon runs his circuit, 
and passes with his body to the dust: man, having 
higher attributes, passes from mere animal sensations to 
a higher mode of being. Such are the teachings of 
philosophyi as enlightened by Christianity and supported 
by facts. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

What is the opening remark ? What does sensation involve ? What 
is said of difference of capacities ? To what is it owing ? How may all 
the organs of sensation be improved ? How injured ? Subjoined remarks. 
What is said of the reciprocal action of the sense and the organ ? Illus- 
tration. What two advantages are secured to the senses by their proper 
use % How illastrated ? Bemark. Wliat is said of habit ? What habits 
should yonng people endeavor to form ? What is said of the sensation of 
tmdlf What improvements have been made of this sensation? AVhat 
habits are particularly injurious to it ? What is said of it as a source of 
knowledge ? On what does the discrimination of taste depend ? Illustra- 
tion. Into what does unduly excited taste degenerate ? The consequence. 
What error is here noticed 1 How replied to ? What is Stewart's remark ? 
What is said of glnttony ? Of experienced cooks 1 Anecdote. The in- 
ebriate ? Concluding remarks on taste. What is improving the sensation 
of hearing 9 Fact For what are the blind notorious ? What is said of a 
yonng man of remarkably dull ear ? What constitutes what is called a 
good ear 9 What has every teacher observed ? What example is given of 
great improvement in the sensation of touch f What does some writer 
mention ? Are such things incredible 1 Why not ? Has the person in 
question any just idea of colors ? What is said here ? Case of Dr. Saun- 
ders 1 Comparative susceptibility to improvement of the sensation of 
$igMi t lUostration. The artist ? Inspecitor, &c. ? What are sensations 'f 

13 
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Where do they take place 1 What two thingB do tliej imply 1 What two 
physical parts are essential to sensatioii ? Of what 's each the inBtrament? 
What is the mindf May we ascribe sensations to .he organs of sense, or 
to the brain, as their agent ? What then is the or^on, as related to sensar 
tion ? And what the mtW, in this relation ? To what is this method of 
sensation referable ? What may the mind do, after taking its first lessons 
in sensation ? The inference ? What is said respecting sensatioiiB after 
death ? To what do sensations give rise 1 Wlutt is said of man and tk 
Irmte in this connection ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



PERCEPTION. 



No subject in intellectual philosophy has occasioned 
more* controversy than this. It has been involved with 
theories respecting the nature of ideas, the origin of 
knowledge, the reality of an external world. It was for- 
merly connected with the great dispute respecting nom- 
inalism and realism ; that is, with the metaphysical 
question, whether our ideas are mere names, or realities 
existing in nature. The doctrine of realism, that our 
ideas are archetypes, according to which all things in the 
external world are formed, prevailed from the time of 
Aristotle till that of Roscellinus, in the eleventh century. 
It was subsequently disputed, and the controversy rose 
even to bloodshed. Among the more modern nom- 
ioaUsts, Reid and Stewart may be named. 

It is certainly a question of great interest, under what 
circumstances, and to what extent, we may trust our 
perceptions to give us knowledge of the external world? 
This is the only question at issue ^ of any practical im- 
portance. And to this will our principal inquiries be 
directed. To review all the theories of the schools upon 
this subject would far transcend our limits, and serve 
rather to confuse than edify the reader. If some of the 
following statements shall seem too simple to need to be 
made, let it be remembered that the points defined have 
been subjects of endless controversy. The greatest 
truths in science are often the simplest, and yet the 
most difficult to state, strange as it may seem, just 
because they are so simple. 



nmLLaomuL raiLpMnv. 



Feiception is the nod mental act afler teiuaHim. It. 
condncte the mind firom aeniaUon itaeV to its eemte. & 
is a more purel]/ mental act, and en a higher tffi^ 
Thus, I have a painful BeDaation teAlttng fiom the pdcl 
at a pin — perception reveals to me the cotsc of it I 
taste something bitter — perception discoTen to me vtat 
that something is. Biding oat od a bright spring morn- 
ing, my sense of smell is regaled with a delicious odor: 
looking into the fields, I perceive the cause of it in the 
faJl-blown orchards. Considered aa a mental attribvie, 
therefore, perception may be defined the cqv 

DISCEBNING THE OAVSSS OF OCB E 



iNTurrm fbbcbption. 



OWESOJ 



Perception is also applied, in a less restricted sense, to 
the mind's notice of metapkyHcai truths, mathematical 
axioms, and the connection and force of argumentative 
reasmUng: It is in sach cases synonymous with intai- 
(ion. The individual mental acts here are intuitive per- 
ceptiona. We may therefore consider them under the 
head of intuition. We have the authority of the beat 
classical writers on philosophy for abiding by the re- 
stricted definition of perception. 



MUTUAL XlELATIONa OF SENSATION AND PEROBPTIOW. 



f 



We now restrict our inquiries to fehcbiving by the 
SENSES, and we ought to notice the mutual relations of 
Bensation and perception. When we realize a sensation, 
we feel a desire to know the cmtse of it. PerceptioB 
enables us to gratify that desire. Hence sensation is 
(he prompter to knowledge — perception is the o^.-. 
of it. Sensation sets the mind at work — pen 
accomplishes the undertaking. Without seosatii 
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Bhoald never desire to know any thing of the world 
aroand us ; and without perception, however much we 
might desire the knowledge, we could never obtain it 



UORB PARTICULAR DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN SENSATION AND 

PERCEPTION. 

Ajb readers are wont to confound sensation with per- 
eeption, and writers have often failed duly to distinguish 
between them, let us more particularly mark the differ- 
ence. They differ in these two respects : — 

1. Sensations have nothing to do loith what is extrane^ 
ous to our minds. The organic change is necessary to 
the sensation, but is not of itself any part of it. Strictly 
speaking, the sensation begins and ends with the mind 
itself. Perception carries the mind quite out of itself to 
the causes of its sensations. These causes, or objects of 
perception, may be found in our own bodies, as well as 
around us, but never in our minds ; for what is in our 
minds is known by consciousness^ not by perception. 

2. AH ideas obtained by sensations are cognitions. 
What we experience^ wq know. But we cannot be said 
to experience causes. We experience the effects of 
causes ; these effects are sensations. But we know causes 
only by perception^ and perception may deceive us. 
Hence, while our sensations are subjects of positive 
knowledge, without a question, our perceptions must 
be examined before what they profess to reveal is pos- 
itively known. This examination is our present task. 



ENTITIES AND NONENTITIES. 

The term entity is employed to designate any thing 
havii^ existence independently of our idea of it. It will 
be recollected that one of the questions of the schools 
was, whether any thing reaUy exists^ excepting in idea. 
An entity, then, is any thin^ that has actual existence ; 
so that even an idea is itself an entity. The term entity 

12* 
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IS from a Greek and a Latin word, which signifies what- 
3ver is. Entities include all abstract and necessary facts, 
3uch as time, space, number, on w^hich the exact sciences 
are built; all spiritual existences, virtues^ vices, mental 
states, and material substances in all their forms. At 
present, we have to do mostly with the latter, as these 
3nly arc objects of perception by the senses. Nonentity 
is a term designating the opposite of entity — that which 
[las no existence, excepting in idea. 



OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE ENTITIES. 

Objective entities are things themselves ; subjective enti- 
ties are our ideas of them. Of the latter we are con- 
scious ; but how do we know the former exist? I answer: 
First, all ideas of material objects are derived from the 
objects themselves. This has been proved, in showing 
that a man blind from his birth has no idea of colors, a 
man deaf from his birth no idea of sounds, &c. To 
:lcny the reality of objective entities is, then, to admit an 
effect without a cause. If the one exist, — and that it 
does we are conscious, — the other must exist. Secondly, 
3ur combined senses teach us that there are objective en- 
tities, as truly as our consciousness docs that we have 
ideas of them. 

I take an orange in my hand, look upon it, feel it, 
3ut it, smell it, taste it, and thus obtain the direct testi- 
mony of my senses to its existence and qualities. The 
orange itself not the idea of it, is now the subject of ray 
attention. Afterwards, in the absence of the orange, 1 
have only the idea of it. I am conscious of having this 
idea, and know experimentally that, whatever it is, it is 
not the orange itself. I should, perhaps, be very glad if 
it were. But is neither round, yellow, fragrant, nor deli- 
cious; it has no form; I can neither handle, cut, nor eat 
it. Yet it is something; it is a real idea, and an idea 
of that orange. We thus see the distinction between 
objective and subjective entities, and that both have actual 
existence. 
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TRUE PERCEPTIONS. 

Those perceptions are true in which our ideas conre- 
Bpond with their objective entities; that is, in which we 
perceive things to be what they really are. We must, 
however, remember that there is no resemblance betweer 
our idea^ of entities and entities themselves. A stone is 
a solid substance ; our idea of a stone is not a solid sub- 
stance, nor any thing like it. 

What, then, do we mean, when we speak of our ideas 
corresponding with their objective entities? Simply 
this — that the difference between entities is represented 
by some corresponding difference of idea^ ; so that a given 
idea becomes to us the exclusive representative of its ap' 
prqpriate object. Such is our mental constitution, that 
the same entity, when fairly noticed, always produces in 
the mind the same representative idea. If this were not 
80, we could not have that mutual understanding of things 
around us, which enables us, in their absence, to converse 
about them.* 

Although my idea of fire is not" like fire, nor njy idea 
of water like water, yet, when I have an idea of nre, or 
an idea of water, I have the same object in view which 
my neighbor has when he has an idea of the one or of 
the other. Why ideas so wholly unlike objects without 
us should yet become representatives of them, is a ques- 
tion of curiosity beyond our reach. We can only say it 
is soj because God has made it so to be. The reason why 
he has done it, none can fail to see. The world would 
otherwise have been a Babel. 

This is, perhaps, no more strange, after all, than that 



* *' In all our reflections on absent entities, and onr attempts to classify 
tJiem, oar ideas of their properties, and not the properties themselves, are 
the rabjects of onr attention. We spend our whole life in acquiring men- 
tal representatives of different entities in the universe, but can classify 
thcie entities only by comparing and arranging the ideas thus obtained. 
** All men have the scime uniform representatives of entities ; hence they 
can converse intelligibfy about them. If the same entity afforded to differ- 
ttit persons different representatives of itself, men could no more converse 
JDteU^bly about it than if they did not understand the same langnage.'' 
•"9 Pgychdoyy^ pp. 38, 65. 
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vords, so unlike the things they represent, should yet be 
nade to represent them. The one is of human ednca^ 
;ion, the other of divine constitution. Nor is the case 
naterially altered, whether we adopt Brown's theory, 
;hat ideas are only mental states, or the theory that they 
ire something distinct from the mind. 



EXAMPLES OP TRUE PERCEPTION. 

^ I observe what appears to be an animal grazing in the 
ield. It looks to me like a horse ; that is, the idea which 
[ am led to form of it is that of a horse. If the animal 
•eally is a horse, my perception is true. It must be remem- 
3ered that the perception gives the idea, not the idea the 
perception. On this point, the schoolmen were exactly 
ivrong. They supposed the idea innate^ — existing in 
the mind before the object is seen, — and that it gives 
rise to the perception. 

A friend presents to me a flower, and asks me of what 
kind it is. I look at it, smell of it, and perceive it to be 
w^hat is called a pink. If my perception is true, the 
dower really is what I perceive it to be. Thus in aU 
sases, when the idea corresponds with the object^ the per- 
ception is true. We then have what Locke calls an ode* 
quale idea. The reader must excuse the apparently 
unnecessary illustration of what seems so simple. The 
importance of the subject, and the mystery which has so 
much enveloped it, is the apology. 



FALSE PERCEPTIONS. 

Those perceptions are false in which our ideas do not 
"correspond with their entities; that is, in which we do nol 
perceive things to be as they really are. They may arise 
from three causes — a fault of the organ, a fault of thv 
medium, a fault of the mind. First, some defect in tb i 
organ of sense may occasion false perceptions. Whea 
any instrument, as a telescope, is out of order, it oftia 
reports falsely. Secondly, the medium through whi*h 
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oqecsts are perceived may produce an illnsion. Objects 
seen through a mist, or through imperfect glass, or by 
reflected rays, may be falsely paioted on the retina, and 
thus deceive us. Thirdly, hallucinatians, or certain de- 
ranged states of intellect, may also give rise to false 
perceptions. 



EXAMPLES OF FALSE PERCEPTIONS. 

A person under the influence of a disease which par- 
ticularly affects the organ of taste was requested by a 
friend, who wished to experiment upon her discrimina- 
tion of flavors, to eat some sugar. Not being told what 
it was, she put it in her mouth, and immediately rejected 
it, supposing it to be sand. The diseased organ of taste 
was insensible to sweetness, and the sensation being that 
neually produced by taking dry sand into the mouth, led 
to a false perception. 

A person looking through a pane of uneven glass, 
perceived, as he supposed, a man murdering a child with 
an axe. . The man was really several feet from the child, 
splitting wood, and the child was gathering some sticks 
in his arms. 

A man, entering a large hotel, was making rapid strides 
through its spacious hall, when he suddenly dashed 
against a mirror. The reflected rays from the mirror had 
doubled the apparent length of the hall, and thus de- 
ceived him. 

In all these cases the mind was true, being deceived by 
the means with which it operated. Examples in which 
the mind is in fault will be given under the bead 
Insanity. * 



HOW WE MAY KNOW WHETHER OUR PERCEPTIONS ARE 

TRUE. 

This has been one of the most important and disputed 
points in i ental science. Is tliere an extemad world? 
And if there is; how may we know it ? 8ou\^ Vv^nq ^^^^^ 
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dudedi with Berkekty, thai the».'W-«one^ biit4iNltf<lh 
gv^bich passes with o8 for it exists «^e^wifeik Otlw i 
i^ave concluded, with Hume, that for aoght^we am tafti 
there may be one, and may not - ; -oji) 

Under the head of Objectioe and SubfecHve JSk/tlJef, i * 
bave adduced what appears to be one concluaiYe proof 
Df the objectivity of our ideas. But the exact point nos 
is, How may t.fe know the truth or falseness ofan^parHeih 
lar perception ? There is a way of testing perceptions; 
sind, when duly tested, the knowledge they affora - may 
be as firmly relied. upon as that afibvdcd by our w^xm^. 
kions. I may as certainly know tbe really pf an ofcjaate 
before me, or in my hands, as that of the pain *wbiibsif 
feel in a diseased tooth. ■■■" . ? jtuvA 

For the present, we will suppose the omuw of raMSfB 
and the mind in a sound state. Let the foUowwgtfiBBrf 
ticulars be noticed. ! - /»• bfisi 

PHYSICAL ENTITIES ARE KNOWN BT OONTAOTtr 6t ei 

The influence of physical entities is always exerted fMn 
actu^al contact with the organ. Thus, in smelUngj tbeiWd 
factory organs are touched by partides emanating, imfee 
the odorous body. Place that body in a close vmbbI^ 
and there is no odor from it. In tasting-y the gDBiatoq(l9< 
organs are touched by the thing tasted. Let thoto'UfqJi 
gans be coated, and there is no taste. In hearingtiiibM 
drum of the ear is struck by the atmospheric TibrationA^i^- 
Cut off these vibrations from the ear, or paralyse the 
auditory nerve, and nothing is heard. In tmm^^iMii. 
organ of sight is touched by the rays of light GOiiaiii;|{v 
from the object viewed. Cut off these rays froin contMV^ 
with the eye, and nothing is seen. 17 * 

Such being the fact, we may at once dismiss all speeaifaj 
lations and ^difficulties respecting the passage of itepMH 
sions to the mind, by nervous fluids, cerebral vibraudOHil 
&c., and also respecting intervening ideas, or iniMP^ 
which might give rise to false perceptions. The iMv 
truth comes to be this* Here is a sense, with its "CKtUt 
When something actually touches that organ, an Anjifl 
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tkm is made, and the attentive mjnd knows it. This is 
Bensation. And now, can the mind take another step, 
and know infallibly what that something is ? I maintain 
that it can. 



BACH ENTITY IS ORIGINALLY KNOWN BY ITS APPROPRI- 
ATE SENSE. 

Until onr perception is educated^ so to speak, we must 
rely, for the absolate accuracy of it, on that sense only 
which is originally appropriate to the object. A great 
source of doubt, in regard to our perceptions, has arisen 
from relying on the wrong sense. Thus, when we rely 
upon the eye, in a case where any thing but colors is to 
be perceived, we may be liable to deception. Let the 
reader, then, refer to what has been said in relation to 
the specific office of each sense. 

The greatest source of false perceptions is the eye. It 
is so much more easy and rapid an instrument of percep- 
tion than the hand, that we are led to place ultimate 
reliance upon it But all must admit, that if we had no 
evidence of an external world excepting what the eye 
affords, we could not know that such a world exists. 
Every man has had optical illusions enough practised 
upon him to have learned this. But when the hand is 
applied, all illusion, if there was any, is dispelled; and 
the mind knows whether the perception is true. 



ENTITIES MAY ALSO BE KNOWN BY OTHER THAN THEIR 

APPROPRIATE SENSES. 

When oTne sense has become accustomed to take the 
place of another, we may ordinarily trust its decisions. 
For instance, although we must originally rely upon the 
touch for our knowledge of objects around us, yet, when 
the eye has been trained, we may in most cases depend 
upon its perceptions. It was obviously designed to sup- 
ply the place of the hand, as a iiore rapid and convenient 
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instrament ; and, when propedy tang^ it wiE dm ii wSk 
entire accuracy. 

All persons favored with nght ftom infiEuicy have le 
disciplined their eye, that in ninety-nine cases ooliKft 
hundred it does not deceive them. When they nda ki 
the country, they do not need to descend from the m» 
riage into the fieldsi and pat tbek hand* upon wmM^ 
ject they see, to ma^e their perceptions sme. miiil 
they look upon a great oity, they need not thread- Ite 
streets, and lay their hands on all parts of all the taaUf 
ings, to be certain that they are not mera .'^ castiea lafiidif 
bncy." When they meet their fiaends, tb^ 
feel them, in order to be sure thai their pmaoptiommt 
true, and that there is no risk in tendering tp them 
welcome. Indeed, the eye has been so BoenmimmwAtM 
notice them, that it has become a move oefftaitt»iMtlito 
ment than the hand. iij)?iM[ 

All civil courts rely upon the testimony <^ the ejMb 
Men are arraigned, tried, condemned, executed, on the 
mere testimony of the eye, where only that of the hand 
is our original and ultimate reliance. How idle, theni 
the speculations of those philosophers who wooId-bilBg 
the reality of all we see into doubt. ..^« • i^ 

HOW THE ORQANS. OF SENSE ARE TESTBQ^jj. rrp^fb 

I have said that our organs of sense may be i».f|tfitlit 
to deceive us. How can we know whether they air^ii!^ 
I answer, By comparing our perceptions with tkostifi^ 
mcm/dnd in general. Disorder is the eseceptiet^ MtrMi 
rule. The perceptions of the great body of mankindW 
the standard. If, for instance, all objects present tO/Wi 
one color, where others see a variety, I am t6: isfeiMtM^ 
my organ of vision is disordered, and must not.ti>aiM|| 
If I do, I am liable to take silver for gold. So,. 9fiji||X: 
my taste^ smelly &c, are contradicted by the p '* " 
of mankind in general, I am to infer some o]_ 
mngement. Cases of organic defect, like t^ 
sometime 3 occur; and they are easily detected* .-n. \it^ 
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HOW THB BIEDIA OF PERCEPTION ARE TESTED. 

Media of perception are tested by experiment. A rod 
with one end under water looks crooked. Take it from 
tiie water, and it looks straight. We thus learn that the 
appaient crookedness of the rod was owing to the me- 
dram in which a part of it was seen. A stump, seen 
titfongb a dense mist, may look like a man ; after the 
mut has gone, it looks like itself. To a person having 
on gieen spectacles, all creation looks green ; even the 
dazzling sun is of a sickly hue. Take them off, and cre- 
ation resumes her natural colors. In this way children 
amuse themselves ; and experiment teaches them, long 
before they reach manhood, — what philosophers have so 
often failed to learn, — when they may rely upon their 
perceptions. 



HOW THE SANITY OF THE MIND IS TESTED. 

• Supposing the organs of sense sound, and the media 
of perception understood, the mind may be in fault ; and 
and how is this to be known ? No man may be his own 
judge. The very fact that a man's inteJlect is disordered, 
disqualifies him for this office. Judgment passes from 
bis mind to that of others. When others see him the 
unhappy victim of false perceptions, which can be re- 
feired to no cause but the mind, the case is too painfully 
dear to justify withholding the merciful appliances due 
to an insane person. 

These, then, are the conditions under which we may 
know whether our perceptions are true. The question 
which .we have started is answered. If we are sure the 
right sense is applied, the organ sound, the medium 
proved, the mind sane, — and sure we maybe, — what 
we think we perceive we certainly do perceive. Under 
these circumstances, what we learn by perception is as 
eeriain knowledge as what we learn by sensation. 

13 
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PERCEPTION PRBSUPPOnW ATTJUtTMll. 



■ :■! 



/. '■ 



There can be no perception withoot some Undiirf '^fe? 
tention. The mere presence of an object to the^^oigMJo 
of sense does not inake ns peroeiTre it Tbi^ iwmgBma^ 
an object upon the retina does not of itself make/as^'pfeb 
the object Thousands of pictures of dt^edlB. 4m ttMjfA 
day impinged on the retina of the eye, of iwhiehiiatfs 
notice is taken; myriads of vibrations, on' tbo i£U^iD|6i| 
odorous particles in the organ of smell, of tiimgetofajfarA 
ing our bodies, are not perceived, for want o£ attentiiMo 
As it is the mind that perceives, if its attentioo> ie fdiMuUbe 
ed or wanting, there can be no peroeption. -v . :• .iuriiMCt 

It has been previously shown, that even sensaAionilnifil 
poses, at least, involuntary attention, and tbete ^mmmjii 
no perception without sensation. Other thiagsf] 
the more fixed the attention^ the clearer -amd more 
wiU be the perception. . 'i^^mnii 

PROCESS OF PERCEPTION. -iSlUs^E 

■ .i:f iO'V0C> 

Is the full perception of an object strictly imiiatilmmA 
ottSj or is it gradual ? My opinion favors the theoj^^i^thll^ 
it is to some extent gradual ; although so unfovtoiniteteit 
this particular as to differ somewhat from Dngaldflliitf^: 
art, and also from Professor Upham, who i]iinltiiiiliiie|[t 
v^ith approbation. As most that Stewart says ^w ^MM 
point expresses what I would wish to say, I will) qMtmil 
him entire, and then notice what I judge eiroj 
" Suppose the eye," he says, ^' fixed in a particolar 
tion, and the picture of an object to be painted oiii 
retina. Does the mind perceive the complete _ 
the object at once, or is this perception the result 06^ 
various perceptions we have of the different 
the outline ? With respect to this question, tfaft 
pies already stated lead me to conclude, that tfaiUji Hk 
does at one and the same time perceive every poiMii. 
the outline of the object, — provided the whole of it W 
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painted on the retina at the same instant, — for per- 
ception, like conscionsness, is an involuntary operation. 

" As no two points, however, of the outline are in the 
same direction, every point constitutes just as distinct an 
object of attention to the mind as if it were separated 
by an interval of empty space from all the rest. If the 
doctrine, therefore, formerly stated be just, it is impossible 
for the mind to attend to more than one of these points 
at once ; and as the perception of the figure of the object 
implies a knowledge of the relative situation of the dif- 
ferent points, with respect to each other, we must con- 
ciade, that the perception of figure by the eye is the re- 
salt of a number of acts of attention. These acts of at- 
tention, however, are performed with such rapidity, that 
the effect, with respect to us, is the same as if the percep- 
tion were instantaneous. 

" In further confirmation of this reasoning, it may be 
remarked, that if the perception of visible figure were an 
immediate consequence of the picture on the retina, we 
should have, at the first glance, as distinct an idea of a 
figure of a thousand sides as of a triangle or a square. 
The truth is, that, where the figure is very simple, the pro- 
cess of the mind is s6 rapid, that the perception seems to 
be instantaneous ; but when the sides are multiplied be- 
yond a certain number, the interval of time necessary for 
these different acts of attention becomes perceptible. 

** It may, perhaps, be asked, what I mean by a point in 
the outline of a figure, and what it is that constitutes this 
point one object of attention. The answer, I apprehend, 
is, that this point is the minimum visibile. If the point be 
less, we cannot perceive it ; if it be greater, it is not all 
seen in one direction. If these observations be admitted, 
it will follow, that, without the faculty of memory, we 
could have had no perception of visible figure." * 

These observations are ingenious, and seem to be in 
the main sound and instructive. With some exceptions, 
they are what we should all probably admit on the sub- 
ject of perception. The exceptions which I would make 
are these: he supposes perception without attention^ and 

* Stewart's Philosophy, yo\. \. p 1ft. 
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on the ground that << perception is an involuntary operft^ 
tion," concludes that '^ the mind does at one and the. 
same time perceive every point in the outline of the ob- 
ject, provided the whole of it be painted on the retina at. 
the same instant." 

Attention is partly voluntary and partly involuntary* 
Involuntary, when something is addressed to the sensiUl- 
ities so urgently as to force attention ; voluntary, when 
the attention is designedly given. Now, the reasons be-^ 
fore assigned seetn conclusive, that without some atteiir. 
tion there can be no perception. 

My inference is, <^ that the mind does " not ^ at ona 
and the same time perceive every point in the outline o|.. 
the object," but that its final perception is the result of- 
several combined perceptions. 

The only difference between us is, Stewart suppoacs- 
that the miijd perceives " every point in the outline of tiu 
object " at once, but does not attend to it ; whereasi I 
suppose the mind does not perceive the Whole at once^ 
for the want of the requisite attention. The want of 
this attention he allows, and therefore, placing attention 
in the relation of a necessary means of perception, his 
argument is conclusive in favor of* the view which I 
have maintained. 

* This subject has been more fully considered under the hea4 AUmtieiit 
p. 146. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VL 

What is said of controversies on the subject of perception? What is tba 
only important question at issue ? What is said of the greatest traths m 
science 1 What is ])crccption, considered as a mental act f What connd- 
ered as a mental attribute ? Wliat is intuitive perception ? To what an 
present inquiries restricted ? What are the relative offices of sensation and 
perception? In how many respects do sensation and perception diJBtel 
First 9 Second ? What is an entiti/ f What do entities include 1 What is a 
nonentity? Objective entities'* SiJyective? IIqv do we know the latter* 
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Baw^Jini^ do we know the fonner? How secondly f Illustrate. What 

perceptions are true f What nrnst we remember 1 What do we mean when 

we speak of ideas corresponding with entities ? Blastrate. Wlij do ideas, 

10 nnlike their objects, represent them ? Remarks. Give examples of true 

perception. Does perception give the idea, or the idea the perception ? 

What is said' of the schoolmen ? What are false perceptions ? From what 

may they arise ? /Vrsf cause? Second? Third? Give examples of false 

perception. What has beei^ one of -the most important and disputed 

points ? What have Berkeley and others concluded ? What Hume and 

•diers ? What is now the exact point ? What is said of testing percep- 

doDS? How are /)%ncaZ entities known? Illustrations? Inference? By 

what is each entity originally known ? What is the greatest source of 

fdae perceptions ? What jnnst all admit ? What may we do after one 

reuse has become accustomed to take the place of another ? £xam])lcs. 

What is said of civil courts f How may we test our organs of sense ? Ex* 

unple? How may we test the media of perception? Example. Uo'^ 

my we test the sanity of the mind ? What docs perception prcsup- 

powl Bemarks. Other things equal, on what docs clearness and ac« 

euacy of attention depend ? Is the full perception of an object instantane^ 

Ml or gradnal ? Let the reader examine what is said, and give his own 

ffinloD. 

13* 
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CONCEPTION. 



We have now reached the point where we iray sup- 
pose the ideas of the external world fairly presented id 
the mind. It is believed that the way has been pointed 
out, by which we not only obtain our ideas of thiiiga 
around us, but by which we may certainly know thftt 
those ideas are correct The next subject in coarse -h 
conception. Considered as a mental /acwfty, it is, in th^ 
strictest sense, that power by which toe form notions ofcb' 
sent objects of perception and of past sensations. 

This definition will be best understood by an example. 
A man has visited Niagara Falls, and has perceived the 
sublime object there displayed. After returning home, 
that object frequently comes up to his mind afresh. While 
standing upon the banks of the river and looking upon 
the cataract, he had a perception of it ; the recurrence of 
that object to his mind ajter returning home is a concept 
lion of it. 

The mind fiirst perceives its object before conceiving \i\ 
and it never conceives a physical object but in its ab^ 
sence. Perception is the introduction of a stranger; con- 
ception the entertaining of an acquaintance. The first 
looks at a thing ; the second takes it upy to bold it before 
the mind as an object of contemplation. 

So of a sensation. It is first eocperienced^ as a present 
reality ; it afterward* recurs to the mind, and is, as it 
were, felt over again; thus the former experience be- 
comes a conception. ' 
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CONCEPTION OF SPECULATIVE TRUTHS. 

The term conception is also applied, in popular lan- 
guage, to abstract and metaphysical truths. It is thus 
used with the same latitude assigned to perception. Du- 
gald Stewart says, " In ordinary language, we apply the 
same word, perception, to the knowledge which we have, 
by our senses, of external objects, and to our knowledge 
of speculative truths ; and yet an author would be justly 
censured who should treat of these two operations of the 
mind under the same article of perception. I apprehend 
there is as wide a difference between the conception of 
a truth and the conception of an absent object of sense 

between the perception of a tree and the perception of 

mathematical theorem." 

There is, undoubtedly, the same difference in the one 
as in the other; the instances are exactly parallel. 
Id the one case it is an intuitive conception, in the other 
an intuitive perception. The perceptive and conceptive 
mental acts sustain to each other the same relation, 
whether applied to internal or external objects. 



FURTHER APPLICATION OF THE TERM. 

Ck>nception is also applied to the mental act by which 
we form a notion of objects described, or in any way rep- 
resented, A history, a drama, a play, furnishes materials 
of perception, from which the mind conceives the objects 
represented. It is evident, that in all these cases the 
mental act of conceiving is essentially one and the same. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONCEPTION AND MEMORY. 

At first view, conception may seem to be the same as 
memory. But, on examination, it will appear that they 
differ in essential particulars. They do certain things in 
common, but each has also its peculiar offices. 
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Memory goes back to the time^ place, circumstances in 
which objects were perceived. Conception has nothing, 
to do with all these.* It stays at home and takes the ob . 
jects there, as handed over to it by memory. The lattei.. 
is servant to the former. Memory collects the materiali^'' 
conception reforms them into the semblance of the origi- 
nal structure. "When a painter makes a picture oi a 
friend who is absent or dead, he is commonly said to 
paint from memory; and the expression is safficien^ly 
correct for common conversation. But in an analyaia o|a 
mind, there is ground for a distincUon. The power, i^ 
conception enables him to make the features of his frieiiq|^ 
an object of thought, so as to copy the resemblance; th^,^ 
power of memory recognizes these features as a forfQ^^ 
object of perception. Every act of memory include? 9ify 
idea of the past; conception implies no idea of ,ti|i||^ 

whatever." t i • - 

Moreover, an object is often conceived on repres&Htat^^ 

tionsy at the very time they are made. J^,* 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONCEPTION AND IMAGINATION. 

The distinction between conception and imagination 
may not be at first so obvious. These also have some 
things in common, but they have still distinct offices. 
Conception takes all the materials which memoiy brings,: 
to it, and reforms them into the identical semblance of j 
the original structure. Imagination selects such naatocj^^ 
als as it pleases, and forms them into similar, variedly qc. 
quite original structures, to suit the fancy. Hence cq^jj 

^ Reid usually identifies conception with imagination. On the odifVi 
hand, owing probably to the common doctrine of ideas, Dcs Cartes, Gt^.. 
ecndi, Locke, Hume, and Berkeley often identify it with perceiUmu I lUn,' 
therefore, led to be what might otherwise seem nnnecessarily explicit mi 
these points. -0 

t Stewart's Philosophy, book i. p. 79. Shakspcaro calls this po9rer.''.d|f i 
mind's eye." 
" My father ! Methinks I see my father." •'■^ 

''Where, my lord 'i'' . * =ji^ 

" In my mind's eye, Horatio." ■ 
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^eption is reformative, imagination recreative. Concep- 
ion presents an exact transcript of the objects of percep- 
ion. Imagination exhibits them under everi/ fanciful 
lariety. A more particular account of memory and im- 
igination will be given under the appropriate heads. 



VIVIDNESS OP CONCEPTIONS. 

There is a great difference between men, as to the viv- 
idness of their conceptions, and also, in the same man, 
between his conceptions of different objects. Things 
which we have seen recur to us most readily. The sigJit 
of an object paints it, as it were, upon the mind, in such 
vivid form and color as to leave less for conception to do. 
When once an object has been clearly seen by the natu- 
ral eye, there is ever after an exact imag'e of that object 
at the service of the mind. That the form or image of 
an objecl greatly facilitates our conception of it, is a mat- 
ter of universal experience. How much more easily does 
the pupil conceive of the form and movements of the 
earth by looking upon an artificial globe ! 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON CONCEPTION. 

Another reason why we more easily conceive of ob- 
jects of sight than of others is found in the influence of 
association. All objects which address the eye are com- 
plex; they have more or less o{ parts. If, then, only one 
part or feature of the complex object is recalled, associa- 
tion helps to replace the whole. There is presented, as 
it were, a variety of points for the mind to lay hold of, in 
its attempts to recover the object. The same association 
extends to surrounding objects. 

Objects of ta^te, smelly feelings hearings present no form 
or image of themselves. There is nothing that they look 
like ; nothing pictured to the mind to assist in conceiving 
them. Being also much more simple than objects of 
sight, they present fewer points of apprehension. 
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INFLUENCE OP ATTENTION ON 0ON0KPTIOl%' 

In smelling, tasting, &c, the mind is mostly jmuhjm; 
Comparatively little attention is demanded. It haa bctft 
already observed, that when we look upon an object, as a 
picture, house, landscape, we do not embrace the wbdb 
at the first glance. The mind takes up one point at a 
time, and, by a process of active attention, rapidly com- 
bines them into a whole. Now, it is a known mw of 
mind, that what is acquired with most effort is ordinttrily 
the most firmly retained. As the perception of an object 
becomes clear and full, the conception of it becomes pM* 
portionally vivid. 

An artist looks upon a fine picture. As he gaaWr 
point after point falls under his notice, until, aft» peitafi 
hours or days of attentive study, the pictare is im&iidtf^ 
to his perception in something of the minuteness and 
fulness of its real excellence. He haa moMenixt^ . Ai 
his mind has thus taken firm possession of it, ever sftM^ 
when memory serves, conception readily zeforms it. '^ 

But let him merely $meU or taste something, and iii^ 
sensation comes and goes in a moment He is almofk 
wholly passive in it ; it flits through his mind, and is 
gone. It is, therefore, with difficulty — a difficulty pro- 
portioned to the ease with which it came — that he can 
afterwards recall it. • 



CONCEPTION OP MUSICAL SOUNDS. *3 

.III 

Next to visible objects, sounds are most readily cxw* 
ceived. This may be accounted for, first, because they 
require more attention than objects of taste, smell, tgoif 
secondly, because they excite more deep mental ftelklgf 
and are therefore better remembered; thirdly, becattu 
they are attended with more association of idem; and 
fourthly, because there is more exact repetition, ' a 

Precisely the same taste, smell, or feeling probfthls 
never recurs ; there is of these an endless variety c» 
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[nodifications perpetually recurring, so as to confuse the 
conception of any one of them. But musical sounds 
are distinct, unique, the same note being struck over and 
over again. The perception of the sound thus becomes 
exacts and the subsequent conceptions of it proportionably 
distinct and vivid. 



INFLUENCE OF HABIT ON CONCEPTIONS OF SIGHT. 

Our conceptions may be indefinitely improved, " A 
person accustomed to drawing retains a much more per- 
fect notion of a. building or landscape which he has 
seen than any one who has never practised that art A 
portrait painter traces the forai of a human body from 
memory, with as little exertion of attention as he em- 
ploys in writing the letters which compose his name." * 

I have known several persons whose conceptions were 
at first so feeble that they could hardly arrange the out- 
Imes of an absent object, by a course of diligent training 
sncceed in such efforts admirably. This was, perhaps, in 
part owing to the increase of mechanical skill, but more 
to the increased clearness and vigor of perception. 



INFLUENCE OF HABIT ON CONCEPTIONS OF MUSICAL 

SOUNDS. 

Scarcely less marked is the improvement of which con- 
ceptions of sound are susceptible. The ear, nearly as 
much as the eye, requires to be educated, and this 
especially in relation to musical sounds. Probably not 
one in a thousand has a discriminating perception of 
melodies and harmonies until experience has taught him ; 
and until his perceptions of them become distinct, his 
conceptions must of course be confused. 

Through the mind of the inexperienced youth, the 
strains of the opera float as a confused mass of pleas- 
ing sounds. In process of time, his perceptions become 

* Stewart's Philosophy, book i. p. 81. 
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'Uscrhninating ; the straiiM tben recar to him on days fol. 
(OwiDg the exhibition, not, u at lirst, in unmeaniag 
confusion, but in the order and beauty of lA'ell-arranged 
harmonies. Nothiiig bnt the knowledge of musical cba^ 
acters is wanting to reduce them to paper. When this 
knowledge is acquired, and the BBsocitition is establisbed 
between the notes and the sonndA, a person may mea- 
taiiy realize the moat exquisite music by merely looking 
upon the notes. There is music la the mind, though not 
in the ear. Beethoven is said to. have composed some 
of bU finest pieces of music after he became deaf. The 
music in his mind he imprinted on the page, and left it 
to those favored with bearing to interpret and give audible 
atterance to his symbols. 



CONCEPTION SnaaBBTIBNT TO DESCRIFTEON. 

It is believed, on good groands, that a person of vind 
conception will write a better description of an absent 
than of apreseni object Conception never replaces all 
the points perceived. It recalls those that made the 
deepest impression — the moat chax-aclerislic and impor- 
tant. And these, seeing all the points of an object can- 
not be described, are the right ones to be presented. 

The most succeasfnl painter is he who seizes upon the 
most characteristic features of his subject and exhausts 
his talents upon them. This was eminently the method 
of the distinguished modern artists Peal and Stewart, 
For the same reason, the most successful writer is he 
who presents vividly the moat striking and characteristic 
particulars of whatever he attempts to deacribe. These 
are ordinarily the very particulars which his conceptions 
furnish. 

PACTS IN PROOF.' 

Thomson, the celebrated author of the Seasons, apeJit 
a large part of his earlier years amid rural scenes. Hd 
ufterwards retired to a garret, in London, and there re- 
wrote those glowing descriptions of country scenery 
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(•Ideh have immortaKzed bia fome. Homer and Milton, 
the princes of ancient and modern poetry, were blind at 
tbe time tbey wrote, and of coarse wrote solely from 
conception and imadnation. 

Young, Cowper, Scott, Campbell, GJray, were retired 
from the busy scenes of the world at the time they 
wrote. Nearly all poetry and other descriptive composi- 
tioOB have been written some time after, and at a dis- 
tance from, the time and place at which the objects 
described were seen. 



IS CONCEPTION ATTENDED WITH BELIEF? 

Some have supposed that every act of conception is 
attended with a belief of the existence and presence of 
its object Of this number is Dugald Stewart. " Every 
exertion of that power," he supposes, " is accompanied 
with a belief that its object exists before us at Ike present 
moment." In illustration of this he says, <' When a 
painter conceives the face and figure of an absent friend, 
in order to draw his picture, he believes for the moment 
that his friend is before him." * 

That this belief sometimes exists, in cases of very vivid 
conception, I shall endeavor to show; but that this is 
ordinarily the case, most men will be slow to believe. 
To draw the face and figure of an absent frien4 is often 
the work of days ; during all tbe time in which the can- 
vas is -receiving the touches of the brush, the conception 
must be sustained. Does the painter, daring all this 
time, believe that ^is friend is acttially before him ? 

The exertion of the power of conception must attend 
every touch of the brush ; and if this supposes the belief 
of the actual presence of its object, how many husbands 
and fathers would wish to learn the blessed art, and 
spend their lives in painting their departed wives and 
children ! Conception may be sufficiently vivid for pur- 
poses of painting and describing, without rising to the 
point here supposed. Nothing is gained by pushing 

* Stewart's Philosophy, book i. p. S4. 
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>hilosophy into the marvelloacf^ or presaiog a tfaeot} 
>eyond the sober dictates of common experience. 



CASES OF SUPPOSED BELIEF ACOOUNTBD FOB BT 

ASSOCIATION. 

A young man points a gun, in sport, at bis aiater. She 
mows her brother would not shoot her for tbe w<Mrld 
)erhaps she even knows that the gun is not loaded. 
There can then be no belief, in any true sense of the 
erm, that her brother is about to shoot her. Still, she 
icreams out with terrcNr. Having always assodaied tbe 
liming of a gun with the work of death, U has of Uu^ 
become terrific. 

A law of the nervous system explains this. It is said 
>f a man who had submitted to a very painful opeiatioii 
>n his teeth, that, whenever he saw the surgeon's instro- 
nent, he felt the pain renewed. This was not beeauae 
\e believed the operation again in fnrogress ; ' it warn 
dearly the effect of association on his nervous system. ' 



CASES OF REAL MOMENTARY BELIEF* 

But there are other cases which seem to imply adual 
relief. At an exhibition in a country village, some war* 
ior Indians were personified. When tbe terrific persoii* 
iges leaped upon tbe stage, with their instnimentB of 
leath, and approached the front withmenacing attitod^y 
leveral of the spectators near the stage leaped upyscreapied 
vith terror, and rushed violently away ; others faioted* 
It became necessary to drop the curtain, to avert mans 
serious consequences. Some of those individuals afte9>- 
vards said, that, at the moment referred to, tbey reaU|r 
bought those hideous characters veritable murdeioi^ 
Indians. They thought, as tbey expressed it, that tiiqf 
' were sent for." As soon as they had time to refle6ty tinej 
mew better, but, at tbe moment of excitement, tbeir eott> 
jeptions got the better of their knowledge. ^ 

A little girl who ha lost her mother was wngtmmj 
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reminded of her by a faithful portrait suspended against 
the wall. Into whatever part of the room the child went, 
the mother's eyes seemed to follow her. She could in- 
dulge in no forbidden acts but those terrible eyes of re- 
buke were upon her. She at last watched the opportu- 
nity when none were present and erased them. She 
then felt again at liberty. There seems to be no doubt 
but that this child was troubled with such vivid concep- 
tions, in regard to what was denoted by those pictured 
eyes, that at times she really believed her mother was 
looking through them upon her. 

At an exhibition of jugglery, one of the feats to be 
performed was that of cutting off the head of a fowl, and 
then seeming to restore it to life. All of course knew it 
to be a farce ; but so dexterously was the trick performed, 
that, at the moment the chicken flew up alive from the 
juggler's hand, a simple man*near by sprang from his 
seat, exclaiming, ^ I would as lief have him cut off my 
bead as not," and was about advancing to have the 
experiment tried upon him, when he came to his senses. 
Here there seems to have been a real illusion, a moment 
tary belief* 

VIEWS OF REID. 

Dr. Reid professedly rejects the idea of belief attending 
conceptions, and yet, in his explanations, virtually con- 
cedes all that I have claimed. ^' I knew a man," he says, 
"who was as much convinced as any man of the folly 
of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark ; yet he 
could not sleep in the room alone, nor go alone into a 
room in the dark. Can it be said that his fear did not 
imply a belief of danger? This is impossible. Yet his 
philosophy convinced him that he was in no more danger 
in the dark, when alone, than with company. Here an 
nnreasonable belief, which was merely a prejudice of the 

* The aboYB examples belong to the third class of conceptions noticed 
AT the bc^ginning or this chapter. All dramatic exhibitions, and others 
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■nak^noiu to them, are designed to awaken vivid conceptions of absent or 
imoj^med objeoU. 
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lursery, stnck so fast as to govern his conduct, in oppo 
sition to his speculative belief as a philosopher and a 
Tian of sense." 

This admission can be reconciled with Reid's expressed 
lisavowal of belief attending conceptions only by sup- 
)osing him to adopt the explanation of some, who say, 
lerhaps not wide of the truth, that they "believe and 
Jon't believe at the same time." 



CONCEPTION ATTENDED WITH PERMANENT BELIEF. 

Not only does the illusion sometimes rise to momerUa/ry 
aelief, but, in extraordinary instances, the belief has been 
'cndered permanent. I am not now speaking of cases of 
insanity^ which will fall under another head. Persons of 
sane intellect have had conceptions so vivid as to assume, 
in their minds, the permanent character of realities. 

A well-educated man, of the middle age, was deeply 
ifllicted by the death of a lady whom he was expecting 
to marry. He stated that one night, as he was lying on 
his bed, thinking upon the lost object of affection, sud- 
denly the room became light as noonday, and she stood 
by the side of him in full form, the same as before her 
death. She was dressed in white. She looked upon him 
with a smile ; said she had come from the happy world 
to comfort him, and must soon return. She lifted her 
[lands towards him, blessed him, and vanished: the room 
was again dark as before. 

Now, we believe this to have been a mere conception, 
the object of previous perceptions having been replaced 
dy highly-excited feelings. But, to this hour, the man in 
ijuestion believes it to have been a reality. He as sin- 
:jerely believes that the room was actually illuminated| 
md that the form of his friend, attended with her de- 
3artcd spirit, did actually stand before him, as he believes 
iny fact in history. Such cases differ from those of 
uonomanianism, as a momentary illusion^ resulting in 
permanent belief differs from a permanent illusion. 
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CONCEPTION GIVING LIFE TO INANIMATE OBJECTSf 

When a man strikes his foot against a stone, or cornea 
m painful contact with any object in his way, his first 
impulse is often a feeling of resentment towards the object. 
Sometimes he turns in rage to beat it How shall we 
account for this ? By association ? But it seems an 
instantaneous impulse, and is most common in children, 
whose associations are less formed than those of adults. 
But if the man is not angry at the offending object, 
because he associates it with some living creature against 
which he might be justly angry, must he not at the mo- 
ment conceive of some actual blame in the object itself ? 
The latter solution seems the most reasonable. 

Blame supposes, of course, life and capability of pun- 
ishment ^It seems impossible that there should be 
resentment against a thing, which, at that very moment, 
is considered as inanirpctte, and consequently incapable 
either of intending harm or of being punished. There 
must, therefore, I conceive, be some momentary notion 
or conception that the object of our resentment is capa- 
ble of punisbi^^enf * 



FALSE CONCEPTION FBOM IMPERFECT PE|lCEPTION. 

A false conception may precede or attend an imperfect 
tiew of its object A man walking out on a moonlight 
evening saw an object moving, as it seemed to him, just 
over the fence, in the field. He approached the fence, and 
conceived it to be a woman, dressed in white, moving 
towards him. He was not a believer in ghosts, but, for 
the moment, his imagination mastered his philosophy. 
It was certainly a woman, or the ghost of a woman ; pos- 
sibly the latter. He stopped ; the woman stopped also. 
He called ; no answer came. Possibly it was a creature in 
distress, unable to speak ; so he summoned resolution to 
approach her, when he perceived the object to be a white 

* Reid^a Piiiloflophy, to\. ii. p. d^^. 

14* 
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birch stump. The previous dimness of perception^ lided 
by excited imagination, gave rise to the false conce^ition. 



FALSE CONCEPTION FROM EXCITED ANTICIPATION. 

Sometimes, when the anticipation of seeing an object 
is intensely excited, the presence of almost any thing 
awakens in the mind a conception of the object expected. 
This case differs from the preceding, in the fact, that here 
the illusion is owing to excited anticipation; in the other, 
to defect of vision. The following fact is somewhere 
3tated : A father and son were pursuing a bear in a 
wood. The son passed round to turn the animal into a 
path, but not finding it, was on his retreat through that 
path, when his father shot him dead for the animal. The 
Dpen path gave the father opportunity for a fair view; 
but so filled was his mind with anticipations of the bear, 
that he could see nothing else. Men are often duped by 
False conceptions, arising from over-ardent anticipations. 



PROTRACTED FALSE CONCEPTION. 

When dimness of vision is joined with wakeful and 
expectant imagination, the illusions of conception are 
still stronger and more lasting. It is then no difiScuIt 
task to people the world, for hours together, with our own 
creations of every kind. The eye must needs see some^ 
things enough to awaken imagination ; leaving as much 
as possible to be conceived. Or, if we wish in a meas- 
ure to bridle imagination, and confine the conception to a 
particular object^ the representation of that object should 
be made as distinctly as possible, and all attending cir- 
cumstances should be throivn into obscurity ; since, if what 
precedes, attends and follows, is kept in view, it will dis- 
pel the illusion. 

It is on this principle that scenic exhibitions are gotten 
up. The surrounding world is shut out ; -artificial lights 
put a new aspect upon things ; imagination is roused ; 
nusic beguiles the soul aud leada \t captive ; well* 
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arranged lights and shades of the painted canvas open 
to the eye a long distance of fairy scenes ; and when the 
mind has thus been as much as possible cut off from all 
connection with the actual past and present, a brilliant 
picture or representation of the object to be conceived is 
ushered in before it. 

At such times, many a grave philosopher has lost his 
wisdom, and been carried away captive by the illusions 
of imagination. He has conceived and felt, as actual 
realities, the scenes of distress, of terror, of breathless 
anxiety, of gushing joy represented before him. He has 
wept with sorrow ; be has shuddered with fear ; he has 
held his breath with suspense ; he has burst into raptures 
of joy. He has thus given the strongest evidence of a 
conceived reality at work on his soul. 



USES OF CONCEPTION. 

What has been already said indicates the importance 
of this faculty in its relations to descriptive writings 
poetry^ history^ paiTUingy and scenic exhibitions. It also 
enters into the more profound and grave mental opera- 
tions. We cannot analyze a subject, we cannot reason 
upon it, we can exercise no sound judgment upon it, 
until we have fairly conceived it. The advocate at the 
bar, the preacher in the pulpit, the statesman on the 
forum, are all, with the historian and the poet, equally 
dependent on this faculty. 

It is a clear and full conception of the subject, more 
than perhaps any thing else, that gives brilliancy to de- 
scription and poetry, force to argument, soundness to 
judgment, and power to eloquence. As conception is 
nearly allied to imagination, and by some identified with 
it, other remarks respecting its importance will be made 
in connection with the last-mentioned faculty, especially 
those which respect its relations to Christianity. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTBB YJL 

What point have we now xeached 1 What is coneeptiom f IllaatntiGa ! 
To what else is the term conception applied? What does Stewart say? 
To what else is the same term applied ? Is there a distinction between 
conception and memory ? Explain it Also the distinction between con- 
ception and imoffination. What is said of vividness of conceptions ? Of 
what things do wc have the most yivid conceptions ? Ulostration 1 What 
is said of the influence of association f Of objects of taste, snuU, &c. ? 
What is said of the influence of attention on onr conceptions ? IllastRi* 
lions ? What is said of musical sounds f How is this acoonnted for, Jbttf 
secondly^ thirdly^ fourthly f Are onr conceptions susceptible of improve- 
ment? Examples? What is said of improvement of conceptioBS of 
wusical sounds f What is said of the subserviency of oonoeptioD to !•• 
scription? Reasons? State the facts in proof. Is cono^tiim aMndei 
virith belief of the existence and presence of its object? State the vimm 
3f Stewart. State what is said in reply. How are some cases of fuppoied 
belief accounted for ? Give the illustrations. Are there cases of iiaqMf- 
tionable belief? State those given. Give the views of Beid. Are ooft- 
:cptions over attended with permanent belief ? Give the example. Ptito 
the instance of conception giving life to inanimate objects. How ii (fais 
accounted for ? State the example of false conception ttom imperfect per- 
ception. Give the illustration of false conceptions arising fix>m excited 
anticipation. What is said of protracted false conceptions ? Of aoeaie ex- 
hibitions ? Of the uses of conception ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PRIMARY RATIONAL KNOWLEDGE. 



J[t has been stated that our primary knowledge is of 
two kinds, sensuotis and rational. The former we have 
briefly considered. We began with the former, because 
our first knowledge is from this source. Man starts at 
the lowest point; he learns his humblest lessons first. 
He is pat to school in the flesh, through its humble in- 
stramentality to learn the alphabet of that great volume, 
which is to unfold to him its bright pages, long after the 
body shall have returned " to the dust as it was." 

At what period the mind begins to have any other 
knowledge than that of a sensuous origin, it is impos- 
sible to tell. Sensuous knowledge is certainly the first. 
Various sensations of touch, of heat and cold, of pleas- 
ure and pain, fall early to the infant's lot. How much 
the mind learns from these and other sensations at this 
early period, none can tell us. 

" One of the first natural sensations it has," subse- 
quent to birth, " upon which sensational phenomena can 
be predicated, is that of hunger. Of this it must be 
conscums. The sensation and consciousness of it, co- 
existing, constitute its first experience. Whatever may 
be the diversity in human character, in this, their begin- 
ning experience, they are alike. When the child nurses, 
combinations begin with the outward world, and the 
blending of the mother's milk with the gastric juice pro- 
duces the first sensation of hunger g^ratified; and this is 
its second experience. Here children begin to differ 
from each other, in the ratio of their different digestive 
sensatioiiS; and the diversity of chatactet be^vw^^ T^e 
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ihild now remains nearly etationaiy, till repeated e» 
)eriences, within very narrow limlbi, of gratified hna- 
;er, enable it to asioctaie ; then mental combinatioDB i^ 
pa to grow rapidly, and tnemoiy corobinea itadf urttk 
issociation, and tbeir mutual interaction ezoites tW 
magination, and the vHtl to enjoy springB into being 
The action and interaction of these attribntea of seosa- 
ion upon each other constitute tbe whole range of the 
nfant's mind." •■ 

Of the early ideas obtained by sensation, it' is only bv 
:ries, and smiles, and glances of the opening eye tUn 
he little stranger can ever speak to us, for as yet be btf 
lo other language; as to the future childi-all'u IdiitUl 
rom tbe records of memory. We watch, ' lioweTrt^'lff 
:hat kindling countenance, and those sKUifibant' tnMtf 
nentd, evident tokens of growing intellect; tiDd-lf 
>efore language gives us a free exchange cf thdajriA 
s found to have made considerable progress, not onR' 
;hat knowledge which comes tbroQgb the senses, bnt^ . 
vbich springs directly from the nUnd. In respect td^tW' 
brmer, however, he is far in advance of what he''I)tp0 
■espect to the latter. ■ '' '' 

■ fax?. 

OUR INQUIRY CONFINED TO STRICT KNOWI-SDOtt; "''"' 

It should be observed, that our inquiry is here rcstrictepl 
» actual know/edge of fads. It has been shown, throfc*" 
vhat we iearn directly by tbe senses is of this descrfp- 
ion. What we feel, see, hear, taste, &c., we know. The 
sensations which they produce we know by consciov^- 
tess; the things themselves, by li^nocX perception, without 
iny process of ratiocination, without any proof whatever, 
jxcept what our own senses furnish. 

Now we have other sources of knowledge, as direct and 
certain as these, not outward in the flesh, but inward in 
he pure mind. Here, as in the preceding case, no rea- 
loning process is demanded, no proof wanted, but such 
IS is immediately furnished by the mind itself. This DoiiU 
ihould be clearly settled, for many have stumbled hev 

♦ LbWB or CftUBMiOTl,TC-^'AA**- 
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JXstihgaished intellects, ia other respects wise, by labor- 
ing to prove what was never designed to be proved, and 
therefore cannot be proved, — the proof being in itself, — 
have only " darkened counsel by words without wisdom," 
rendering obscure what the Creator has made plain. 



DIVERSITY OF VIEWS ON THIS POINT. 

At no other point in the whole range of mental science 
have philosophers diverged so widely as at this. Here, 
as we have seen, is the grand point of difference between 
the two great schools. Before John Locke wrote his 
fsfmous Essay on the Human Understanding, the prevail- 
ing continental philosophy gave the widest possible range 
to the internal or rational sources of knowledge, main- 
taining that the mind is created with a fund of dormant 
ideas wrapped up in it, which the senses serve only to 
wake up ; that all external nature is but the semblance 
or counterpart of ideas already in the mind, and therefore 
incompetent to teach it. 

This method of philosophizing, descending from the 
ancient Platonic school, originated in a lofty desire to 
exalt spirit over matter, and restore to the soul the domin- 
ion and glory to which it is entitled. The design was 
worthy of the great minds which conceived it; the fault 
Jay only in the means which they took to accomplish it. 
It was in the infancy of philosophy that such imposing 
theories were framed ; and when imposing theories, sanc- 
tioned by great names, have, from an early period, deeply 
embedded themselves in modes of thinking, it is the work 
04 ages to root them out. 

Moreover, there was something of truth in these the- 
ories. Unmixed error cannot long survive. Great errors 
are palmed upon the world by virtue of the truths involved 
loitli tliem; and when hoary-headed association has iden- 
tified error with truth, it requires a bold, original mind, 
with uncommon powers of discrimination, to enter suc- 
cessfully upon the hazardous task of eft'ecting a divorce. 
There 19 always, in such cases, danger of going too far, 
Qnd removing truth with error. Whether Locke actually 
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lid 00, in reducing the oii^ of wM, onur kmtmkdgti^ 

tensation and reflection, philosophers ue not syiM^tl 
.his day. But one thing is certain— some of ais |Mlr 
essed disciples have vitmted widely to Hbm opfotkm 
xeme ot the errors which he assailed^ and mm 
lis doctrine to the most absurd and dangeroofi speor 
ilations. ;1 

MATBBIALISM. :-( 

- • . -7/ 
Some philosophers, of the Fiendi aehool sspnijsHjH 
lave carried the sensuous theory into all tba eadaBnynyrt 
tnd revolting forms of nuUerialism. They haveoonoetvdl 
lU the interior workings of the mind to be DOthing. MM 
;han ^ transformed sensations.^ 
^ If we consider,^ says Ck>ndillac, ^ that to lemembdi^ 

compare, to judge, to dbtingnish, to iinagine, to -fat 
istonished, to have abstract ideas of number and 
ion, to know truths, whether general or partiirailBi^fi 
>ut so many modes of being attentive; that to hayfiyaffti 
lions, to love, to hate, to fear, to will, are but so uum^ 
iiiferent modes of desire ; and that attention in thtf OW 
^ase, and desire in the other, of which all these fieeUpgp 
ire modes, are themselves, in their origin, motkmig^ flMW 
han modes of sensation, — we cannot but condnde that 
lensation involves in itself [envelope] all the facnltife^ife 
he soul." -r*.'*tii 

Dr. Thomas Brown remarks, <^ This systecOi lqf;4hft 
miversality of transmutation supposed in it, tiulfi 4fe 
lerves the name of intellectual alchemy;" and he jnrtlj 
idds, ^ The doctrine, then, as exhibited by Condillac am 
lis followers, whatever merit it may have in itseU*, or howr 
^ver void it may be of merit of any kind, is not the doc* 
rine of him [Locke] from whom it is said to be lieAfSitP f 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. Sft 

In their attempts to rescue the mind from the gnmikflfr 

1 debasing materialism, others have leaned stron^^jMHftll 

'ttqjiaai 
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ward towards the Platonic theory, and ascribed to man 
larger sources of knowledge, independently of the senses, 
than truth allows. They are of every grade, from the 
more firee pupils of the primitive school to the more cau- 
tions disciples of the Kantian system, and the yet more 
modem and mystical forms of the Coleridgeian phi- 
losophy. 

Efere, then, we have the modern extremes — material- 
ism on the one hand, and transcendentalism on the other. 
Which is the more dangerous, we should not be slow to 
decide : if we must have either, give us the enchanting 
dreams of transcendentalism, rather than the intellectual 
alchemy of materialism. But let us seek for truths and 
ifutkonly. 

ACCURACY OF CLASSIFICATION. 

We are never to forget that our classifications of men- 
tal phenomena are but the application of names to cover 
groups of similar ideas ; that these groups may be more 
or less extended, to suit our convenience ; and that, con- 
sequently, our classifications are more or less arbitrary. 
This should make us indulgent towards those from 
whom we are, in this matter, constrained to differ. 

Still, it is of great importance in mental science that 
the terms we employ significantly represent the precise 
ideas intended. In defining and arranging classes, the 
severest accuracy should be observed. These remarks 
are especially applicable to the point before us. 



brown's classification. 

Stripped of its gorgeous drapery, the philosophy of 
Thomas Brown presents the varying phases of the human 
mind in a light exceedingly simple. Indeed, his fondness 
for simplification seems to have been a passion. He 
calls Keld, Stewart, and others to account for too much 
increasing the classes of mental phenomena. " The 
philosophy of Dr. Reid," he says, " and, in general, of the 
metaphysicians of this part of the island^ has had tha 

15 
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opposite tendency — to enlafge^ as I conoeive^fiu! bqf«NM|i 
what was necessary, the number of daasea which :tbqf' 
considered as too limited before; and in proport^mi^ 
more regard has perhaps been paid to the dineienoeVf.qf 
supposed differences, of phenomena, than to their le-' 
semblances." 

This phUosopher carries his simpUfying process so fiur 
as to refer all the intellectual states of the mind to ^two 
generic susceptibUUies — those of simple sugge^ikm «|nd 
relative suggestion,^^ And much of his labor is eloqaenllf . 
employed in tracing connections between the ^wn^MK 
mental states, usually arranged under separate Iiead%(||9^ 
these two generic susceptibUities. But the {b^ tk^-lHn 
is constrained to adopt mnch of the usual nomaodatBi%' 
and acknowledges its convenience, is evidence thati^aAp. 
all, the writers whom he arraigns were not so mac^ oi^ 
of the way. However this may be, subsequent wiqiiMt 
have generally maintained nearly the same dassifidalkui 
that had obtained before Brown's Philosophy appeanMJIl^ 
But his theory of suggesHon has found some favory^euijitt 
ciaUy as applied to the sources of primary knowladgPietfii 

ORIGINAL SUGGESTION. v ^fTtTTie^ 

Adopting a part of Brown's theory of su^;estiiNV Vifh 
ham says, '^ Some of the cases of thought and knowMiigo 
which the mind becomes possessed of in itself^ witlmt 
the direct aid of the senses, are to be ascribed to niiggpHf 
tion. This word, in its application here, is used mMijjl 
to express a simple but important fact, vis., that.itllS 
mind, by its own activity and vigor, gives rise to oeKt^l 
thoughts. Without any mixture of hypothesis, or any 
qualifying intimation whatever, it gives the faotj^HBM 
that is all." ; ,^* 

The above writer proceeds to refer to this soiilwi^ 
large list of ideas — such as ideas of existenoei -otMl. 
personal identity, unity, succession, duration ;'''6|ijpl 
power, right and wrong, and many others, of wl* 

jajrs, "it might not be easy to make a complete e 

iJaon ; " but he thinks that, moreover, " we miay ftflffJSSS 
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RBcribe the ideas of truth, freedom, design, or intelligence, 
necessity, fitness, or congniity, reality, order, plurality, 
totality, immensity, possibility, infinity, happiness, reward, 
punishinent, and perhaps many others, to this source." * 



OBJECTIONS TO THE ABOVE VIEW. 

The writer above is professedly inquiring after "the 
origin of knpwledg'e,^^ and says, that " the soul has foun- 
tains of knowledge within; " and one of these fountains he 
makes " Original Suggestion." f Two questions arise 
here : first, whether much that he ascribes to suggestion 
is not referable to other sources. It is believed the re- 
sult will show that it is. Letting this pass for the pres- 
ent, a more important question is, whether a suggestion 
is tantamount to knowledge. 

A suggestion is a mere idea, and, as Locke says, " our 
knowledge is narrower than our ideas P The term sugges- 
tion signifies hint^ intimation^ insinuation ; the power of 
suggestion, then, is the power to hint or intimate some- 
thing that is or may be. Under certain impulses, the 
mind may suggest absurdities and falsehoods, and may 
suppose them to be truths. Although the term be re- 
tricted to suggestions purely original, it is still open to 
this objection.}: 

But it is not wise to contend about the meaning of a 
term. Authors have the right to define their terms ; and 
if they abide by their definitions, we have no right to 
complain. In the present instance, the term, itself vague, 
is defined in the vaguest sense. The stern inquirer after 
the origin of knoivledge, not of mere hints or conjectures , 

* Upham's Philosophy, p. 130. t U|)hftm'8 Philosophy, p. 120. 

X Professor Upham places original sugjjjestion by the side of consciousness, 
Dicing them equally grounds of the highest kind of belief. " Conscious- 
ness," it may be remarked here, '* is to be regarded as a ground or law of 
bcli^: and the belief attendant on the exercise of it, like that which iccom- 
paDies the exercise of original suggestion, is of the highest kind." — Phi- 
loaof^yj p. 138. According to this, we are to regard what is merely suf/' 
j/wf«r to ns, bv that power which he calls original suggestion, as equally 
(.■ertain with ^hat we learn \<y consciousness — that is, by our actual expe- 
rience. It is believ.ed that the reasons for dissent from tliis position are 
fuffidentl^r obvioas. 
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is unsatisfied. When tdd tbat "the n 
of koowtedge mthJD," and that " by its owa Bfitiritjr a 
vigor," an the process of fnroishiog knowledgB by an^ 
geation is explained, it gives rise t^ the ideas of tnoeMr) 
sion, truth, freedom, happiness, punishment, tto^ be en, 
see no sufficient reasons why it may not as well be.saidfi 
" by its own activity and vigor," to giT« rise to all Sf, 
knowledge. . . 

It mast be temembered tiiat I am now ^Making -im^ 
that knowledge which tbe mind has witfaont any innniiir 
step. Spontaneous suggestion may give oa wat, Mt 
they are not hunoledge. A higher tribunal moitb^ 
awaited, before what is merely suggested beoomea aebfj^ 
ally known. A second step, another mental sot, beiulaai 
aoggestion, must be resorted to, before what ia aaggested 
becomes knowledge. I cannot, therefore, place ao ggM 
tion among the "fountains of knowledge within^ or 

am. . 
lid Afl 

T'"9 



THE RATIONAL POWERS OF PBIHABT KNOWLBDSK 



I shall Speak of those powers by whii-h the mind t 
tains its primary knowledge, independiMi I ly cf the seo 
under two heads— Intuition and Cons?ciol-snrs3, 
though writers, entitled to high rtgaril, have placnd . 
tuggestion in this numt>er, for reasons ul)uve given, it is 
here excluded. Although suggestions of all kinds have 
an important agency here, as elsewhfrc, in furthering 
mental acquisitions, yet the mind's suggestive power is 
not an infallible teacher of knowledge. To ullow it a 
place here, is really opening the door lo all (he vagaries 
of German transcendentalism. 

How much do we gain towards defining the mental 
powers and limiting their range, toward.'' restraining their 
vagaries and holding them to exact truth, by fighting t.h« 
battles against the doctrine of innalc ideas, if, aft«r bIIj 
we allow a power of original suggeslioii, which can ^ve 
us ideas without number, and those ideas :irc to be tak4|^ 
for knowledge ? 4^1 

Tbe importance of this point may not at first ^^ 
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obvions to all, and some may think less might better be 
said upon it. But looseness here essentially afTects all 
subsequent inquiries in philosophy, and sends its disas- 
trous effects onward to our views in religion. Reliance 
on suggestions^ or inspirations within^ to the neglect of a 
higher authority without^ has ever tended to flood the 
world with infidelity. None are so obstinate in error, 
none so disinclined to receive the lessons of wisdom from 
above, as those who rely most upon the spontaneous 
suggestions of their own minds. 

It is believed that to these two mental powers, intuition 
and consciousness^ may be referred all the real knowledge 
now under consideration to which the human mind can 
lay claim. They will be considered in the next chapter. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII. 

What is said at the opening of this chapter ? Which knowledge do we 
hare first, sensuous or rational ? What is said on this point ? Of the earlj 
ideas obtained by sensation ? What progress is the child found to have 
made before he can speak to us ? To what is the inquiry here restricted ? 
What is said on this point 1 What of other sources of knowledge ? Rea- 
sons assigned why this point should be clearly understood ? What is said 
of dixersity 9f views on this point ? What is said of the prevailing phi- 
losophy before Locke ? Remarks ? Was there any truth in these theories ? 
flow does this appear ? What is said of some of Lockers disciples ? Of 
the French school ? Condillac ? Brown's reply ? Of transcendentalism ? 
What are the two extremes ? Which would the reader prefer, if he must 
hsTe either ? What is said of classification of the mental powers ? What 
of Brown's classification ? How far does he carry his simplifying pro- 
eets I What have subsequent writers generally maintained ? What is 
■aid of Upham*s original suggestion ? What is the first question that arises 
here ? What is a more important question ? Remarks m this subject ? 
What are the rational powers of primary knowledge ? What objections to 
considering the mind^s suggestive power an infallible teacher of knowledge ? 
What importance attaches to this point ? To what may dU our primary 
rational knowledge be referred ? 

15* 
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Intuition implies immediate mental perceplioa. 
things are Itnown without being proved, tlieir proof b 
ID themselves. Tbey only require tu be slated ti 
ktwwn. Intuition is the power of knowing these thiti^, 
It may therefore be defined, tbat power bi/ which the mtsd 
ittfcdlUily perceives, without any admonilion of ike senses, 
and without any process of reasomtg. It suggests noth> 
ing ; its office is higher, to know. It does, this, and noth- 
ing more. It goes not from home; it never commntes 
its office, but remains eternally in the same position — 
the mental eye ever open, piercing, sure. We are there- 
fore justified in considering it the power of immediate^ 
itiowing^ whatever falls within its sphere. 



REASONS FOR UBING THE T£RM IXTUIxreN, 

As the term intuition has been generally used in rela- 
tion to matters of proof, and especinlly in connection 
with mathematical demonstrations, reasons may be de- 
manded for using it here/ The term being generic, it 
respects knowledge in general. Lo^cians and mathe- 
maticians have made a specific ose of it. Still, the term 



* Inti 






B/ied in the raelBphyaicaf icbool. The diatinclion n: , 

nphers between reason and undrntaoding is, in tntnj reapeeti, tl 
that made by (be Scotch nod EngliBb between intaitiaa unA n 
diacaniee facaltiea. The former allow, boiterer, t much iriSw id. 
than the latter do to inliufton. 
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may properly be used in its original and generic sense. 
It expresses what needs to be here expressed, and what 
no other term expresses so exactly. Let us see : suppose 
we take suggestion, the term sometimes used to denote 
mental phenomena, some of which we call intuitions. 
The mind suggests something ; that something is iruej 
Of fcUse, or doubtful. Suppose it false. 

It may be said, that to know a falsehood is real 
knowledge, as well as to know a truth. So be it But 
then the mind does not yet know that it is a falsehood. 
The man is conscious of having a suggestion or conjec- 
ture in his mind respecting the thing in question, but no 
knowledge.* Nor, until some other power than that of 
mere suggestion is brought to bear, can he be said to 
have • any knowledge respecting it. That other power 
needed is intuition. The thing suggested is intuitive li/ 
perceived to be either true or false. If perceived to be 
iruej the mind has thus obtained the knowledge of a truth ; 
if seen to he false, i\\e knowledge of a falsehood. 

If it be said that a mere conjecture, doubt, query, rising 
in the mind as such, or a mere suggestion, indicating 
something not yet certainly known as either true or 
false, real or unreal, is all that is meant by the knowl- 
edge in question, it is only necessary for me to say, 
that this is not what I understand and intend to desig- 
nate by primary knowledge. The term here is always 
meant to indicate an entity known — known as a truth, a 
falsehood, an absurdity, a reality, a conjecture, or what- 
ever it is. And for this knowledge, in the present case,f 
we fall back on intuition. 

As explicitness is very important here, the following 
particulars should be noticed : — 

1. Although the power of intuition, like all others, is 
gradually developed, yet there arc no degrees of assur- 

* If we adopt the mode of designating mental phenomena favored hy 
Brown, we should say the man is conscious of having his mind in a state 
of conjecture, not in a state of knowledge^ respecting the thing in question. 
He considers ideas mere states of mind, and not any thing distinct from the 
mind itself. 

t I say m the present case^ because, in numerous other cases, suggestion 
pata the mind on the track to knowledge obtained by a process of reasoning. 
JtiBM hMDdmaid to knowledge of all kinds. 
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a/nce in its decision. The intaitione of the cbiM^ bo hi 
as they go, are precisely the same as those of the adidt 
Years oT study and thought cannot change or modify 
them. The child and the adult, the untaught and tlja 
philosopher, are herein alike; so far as their ijotoitiiMil 
reach, their knowledge is equally certain* • ' i 

2. All intuitive, as well as aU sensuocis knowledge^ is 
acquired. The mind has no more knowledge of iDtnitiv6 
truths than it has of any others, until intuition baa h&Of^ 
exercised upon them. There is a susceptibility to thefl^ 
requiring only that they be suggested, or in sooie wij^ 
brought before the mind, to be at once recpgirflsed' as 
truths. This is what lyAlembert meant by the rexnoll^ 
that '^ all intuitive knowledge is but the mind's recogai* 
tion of what it previously knew." To tb^ f»arae inteiri^ 
we sometimes hear a person say, when a 8e}f-evidelit 
truth is suggested to him, 'M knew that before, but never 
before thought of it." In strict truth, he did 990^ know it 
before; for a man cannot be said to I^mow what was 
never in his thoughts ; but he only needed to think ct it 
to know it. To know a thing by only thinking of il^ 19 
intuition. 

3. Intuitive truths admit of no proof. They pre abdit 
all proof, their witness being in themselves. Any fliiD(i 
that can be proved is not a subject of pure inti)ideiL 
All attempts to prove intuitive truths are but a beg^ng^ 
of the question, or a running round in a circle, Borneo 
have supposed, for example, the existence of QoA an JA^ 
tuitive truth ; but if it is demonstrable by a process ef ^ 
reasoning, it ceases to be strictly intuitive. Altboil|^ 
the chain of argument have but two or three links, boibI^ 
thing more than intuition is demanded. 'l^ 

4. The teachings of intuition are irresistible. Tflijg 
take the mind by force. Every man must believp what Jf 
teaches him. Any thing that a man can wiiringly avdff 
knowing is not a subject of intuition ; for willing^Y'M^ 
avoid knowing a thing implies that he has thought of k: 
and whatever intuitive truth he has thought ot^ he ^Hitm^ 
knows. Suppose, for instance, a man undertake to tH^ 
ignorant of the truth that there is a moral distinetMsf' 
oetween right and wrong. Hx^xxud&ttaAiAxv^to llQ |pi^ 
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suit of it implies that it 19 in his thoughts ; and its being 
n his thoughts, makes him already know it. He has 
3nly to think of it, and he irresistibly knows it. 

5. Subjects of intuition being facts, which cannot be 
proved, philosophic has only to define them, leaving their 
proof with every individual. What every man knows by 
only thinkings of it, needs only to be stated. Volumes 
have been written, essaying to prove intuitive truths, 
which have served no other purpose than to show the 
folly of attempting to do what the Creator has already 
done for us. 

But great care must be exercised on this point, not to 
admit as intuitive any thing not strictly so. Intuitive 
knowledge is quite limited, but of the highest importance. 
Its great value is in the fact that it is one of the essential 
elements in all mental acquisitions. 



I. MATHEMATICAL AXIOMS. 

All mathematical axioms, strictly so called, are subjects 
of intuitive knowledge. They cannot be proved, for they 
aie proved already as soon as they are stated. To know 
them is to prove them. 

80 soon, for example, as a child is mature enough to 
understand you, if you say to him, " The whole of any 
thing is more than any one of its parts," he intuitively 
perceives it to be so. Or if you say, " The half of any 
thing is equal to the whole of it," he intuitively per- 
eeives it not to be so. The falseness of the one statement 
and the truth* of the other require no proof. Could yon 
prove them a thousand times, you could not make them 
more certain to his mind. But you cannot prove them. 
In attempting to do so, you must assume as proved what 
remains to be proved ; you must, indeed, beg at every 
step. 

It is only by availing ourselves of the knowledge fnr- 
Disbed by intuition that we can demonstrate the simplest 
proposition ; for every result is dependent on a chain of 
demoDstratioD, more or less extended, every link of 
iriiich is an iotnitioii. It is intuition Wiat \\o\dk% \X\^ 
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several parts of the demoostraiion togiethnv bj 
their fitness and relatioDS. .. v! .ii 

The namber of mathematical axioms may be mcMwi 
less extended, but a list of them does not Jbielong' toiOM 
place. The reader is referred to mathematical wqAau ii 

II. MORAL AXIOMS. :,liS 

There are self-evident tmths in moral sdemee as tttif 
as in mathematical. Moral axioms may not be .^laai^ 
understood at so early a period as matbematieal}>lHa 
when they are understood, the mind embraces. them njA 
the same assurance. Coleridge makes this distinction 
between mathematical and moral axioms, that the former 
are what every mind mwft believe, the latter what eveiy 
good mind will believe. 

The apparent reason for this distinction is in tbife~bci9 
that through moral obliquity men are often moie-ffeUf : 
to do violence to their moml than to their mathemaOoi 
intuitions. Men mav make themselves fools, if theyOTi^ 
on every subject. All our powers of rational, as wfliW 
of sensuous knowledge, may be outraged and d^lMMl 
When philosophy speaks of the roentol poweia, mAh 
respect to their legitimate use. • V7 

ILLUSTRATION. / \l 

When a mathematical axiom is first clearly aj^^ro^ 
bended by a person, he knows it to be true. ileiMf 
afterwards speculate upon it, and, through a desire tC. In 
original or obstinate, finally prevail upon himself to thMk 
otherwise. There is, however, still a conviction nH/ti^ 
bottom of his mind that he is not true to himself; iaft||^ \ 
he really knows better. But as the motives to sucb fiW 
in relation to mathematical truths, are comparativetowE 
such instances of folly are proportionably rare, altM 
not wholly wanting. . . Juj 

So, when a person first clearly apprehends jftijgi^ 
axiomf he instantly knows it to be true. But fhfQij 
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oioral obliquity, his feelings, his wishes, may be against 
it. He may thus be induced to speculate, cavil, resist, 
and finally prevail with himself to think otherwise. But 
he is not without conviction of being false to himself. 
It is not for us to decide how far a man may carry this 
desperate warfare against his own intuitions; but we can 
hardly imagine a case where it may not be said, After 
all, he really knows better. If he have come to the strange 
pass that he really does not perceive any moral distinc- 
tions in conduct, that a lie is to him morally the same as 
a truth, he certainly dM know better once. However 
much of a fool he may have made himself, intuition has 
done its duty. 



SOME MORAL AXIOMS SPECIFIED. 

A full account of this class of axioms belongs to moral 
philosophy ; but, for the sake of being understood, let us 
notice a few of them. They may be expressed in such 
propositions as the following. Let the reader ponder a 
moment on each, and see if something within does not 
testify to its truth. 

There is a moral distinction between right and wrong. 

We ought to love what is good, and hate what is evil. 

It is just that they who do good, and they who do evil, 
be rewarded according to their respective doings. 

If God is infinitely good, we ought to love him su- 
premely. 

We should endeavor to promote the welfare, and not 
the ruin, of our fellow-beings. 

There is a moral difference between truth and false- 
hood. 
. We ought to be grateful for favors. 

We might enlarge the list; but these examples will 
suffice. All efiectual moral reasoners assume such truths. 
If men undertake to prove them, they only weaken what is 
at first strong. In taking into their own hands the work 
which the Creator has already done, they show by their 
boDgling how much better his work is than theirs. The 
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most convincing and powerfnl reasoners in morak aie 
they who assume all such facts as admitted, throw them 
directly upon the understanding and conscience of those 
addressed, and go straight forth to f^ame and apply their 
argument. This shows that such facts art admitted, 
and that no proof of them is needed; in other words, 
that they are stibjects of intuition.* 



METAPHYSICAL AXIOMS. 

This is a convenient term to apply to a class of specth 
lative axioms which are neither strictly mathematical 
nor moral. They are such as these : — 

It is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be, at the same time. 

Whatever is not eternal must have had a beginning. 

Every effect must have a cause. 

The same thing cannot be both cause and effect in 
the same relation, at the same time. 

There cannot be a cause without aa effect. 

An effect can never precede its cause. 

A body cannot go from one point to another, without 
passing through the intermediate- space. 

The work of creation supposes omnipotent power. 

Omnipotence itself cannot do impossibilities — such 
as, to make a thing to be, and not to be, at the same 
time ; to make three and two equal to ten, &c. 



REMARKS ON INTUITIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

Such propositions may seem at first puerile and use- 
less. But no sooner does one undertake to reason, than 
he finds the necessity of having such first truths, univer- 
sally known and conceded, on which he can fall back 

* The disciplefi of the metaphysical school have often had the advantage 
of those of the sensuoas school, in this respect. The cantions philoto^j 
of the latter, inclining them to prove every thing, has not unfrequently led 
them to attempt the proof of self-evident truths, and thus to indace a spirit 
of scepticism. 
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mud rest finnly. ^ He cannot proye them, for be has noth- 
ing to prove them with. He takes them as ahready cer- 
tain, by intuition, for materials with which to prove those 
things which require proof by argument They are not 
ordinarily drawn out into verbal propositions : all minds 
entertain 9Bch truths almost unconsciously, so that they 
can be reasoned upon without being stated. It is when 
something is said in opposition to them, rather than in 
reliance upon them, that the mind is roused to think of 
them. An intuitve truth, like the atmosphere in which 
the body lives, is seldom noticed except when disturbed. 

Although some of the propositions involving intuitive 
taruths are little else than truisms, or statements of the 
same thing in dififerent words, they yet express a reality, 
and one for which no other mode of expression can be 
framed. The simplest things are often the most difficult 
to define. 

It is also due to the reader to say, that some of the 
generally received axioms have been debated. For in- 
stance, the proposition, that every effect must have a 
cause, has been by some said to be nothing more than 
the mere statement of the fact, that, so far as human ob- 
aervation extends, certain things have been uniformly 
preceded by certain other things ; * while, again, it is 
claimed by some that every human mind spontaneously 
prompts the belief that neither ourselves nor any thing 
around us could have come into existence without a 
cause. 

In reply to all this, it is not material to decide precise- 
ly how much observation and intuition severally do, in 
furnishing us with the elements of knowledge, so long as 
we are all equally agreed as to the knowledge itself. 
Although philosophers are not agreed as to the relation 
of cause and eii'ect, and one thinks that his knowledge 
of it came by intuition, and another that his came by 
obeervatton, yet if they are equally sure that they have 
this knowledge, and reason together soundly upon it, 
each may safely be left to his own speculations. 
. Having stated some of the intuitive propositions of the 

* Brown's Philosophy. 
18 
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pressed by a single term. AMoog ttiete Hiity te iMIii' 
tibned,— "* 

1. Existence. That there k0OQie&i|igwhkdl'w#«(|ll 
beif^ or existence^ and that hfanself eid^ ^^vwy nui 
knows by intuition. Existence cannot be me^ied ; fel^ltt 
order to prove, there must be a mind, and mati^ab -UUk 
the mind to work with. Unfese these be allowed 4p m^ 
Lst, there can of course be no proving. The ouui '^fij/^k 
maintains that there is no existence anmbilatsa the ote- 
verse, and himself with it. As be no longer evlHlly ||f| 
cannot, of course, maintain any thing. \]^ 

On the other hand, the man who VBdeftakes to pmH 
fchat there is such a thing as existenoe mast beg Irie |M|ff|b 
tion, and assume his existence, brfore he can peomj^ 
Hence the attempt of Des Cartes and others to prvwM 
istence could add nothing to the oonvictioDs wUalikj4 
HMinkind had by their own intuition. Had mein tMMJUti 
ed to abandon their ground of belief fumisbed hfiHtfh 
tion,* and to depend upon that furnished by argMMll 
most would have probably fallen, with Humey into i||p 
versal scepticism. . ^iA 

Some have supposed that existenoe is made knowitll 
us through the senses. The senses make known to ill 
certain ^ects of existence; but for tbe knowledge -nCiW^ 
istence itself, w^are indebted to intuition. Tbew nlMli 
a:e intuitively referred to their cause. <§! 

Others have said that our existence is made kncyw| 1||| 
us by consciousness* To this it is by some repHcMi» ilMI 
our thoughts, feelings, volitions, — the effects of «M|Ef4lj| 
istence, — we know by consciousness, but of our 
itself we are not strictly conscious. I am quite 
to leave this point with the reader to settle for 
— whether it is by intuition or consdousnessy or botbf 
he knows his own existence. fr <()► ! 

Others refer the knowledge of our existenoe to 
tion. Professor Upham does this, but in bis expbiMlH^' ^ 
really makes it a matter of intuitive reference oi edU|]: 
cause. ^ If we think, then there is somethiiig whidjllii* 

* See Bowea on V«teK|iki^iksi\ vBfl^'fiftbki^ 
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this capability of thought; if we feel, then there 1} not 
only the mere act of feeling, but something also which 
puts forth the act-"* If any say our existence is thus 
suggested to us, it is only necessary to add, intuition does 
more, it makes us know it. 

2. Space. The question here is not in respect to the 
fuUvre of space, whether it is material or immaterial, 
whether it is real substance or the absence of all sub- 
stance, whether it is independent of God or dependent 
upon him ; the question is. How do we come by the 
knowledge of that, whatever it be, which we call space ? 
All men perceive, at once, that space is so essentially dif- 
ferent from body, that our knowledge of it would not nat- 
mrally be referred to a sensuous origin. Space is absolute 
and necessary^ body may or may not exist ; space is z7Zm- 
Uable^ all body has limits; the idea of space is strictly 
raiionaly that of body is accompanied with a sensible 
representation. 

Respecting the origin of our idea of space, Cousin has 
the following just remarks : " Here we have carefully dis- 
tinguished two points of views, which are intimately 
blended together, but which analysis should separate, 
namely, the logical order of ideas, and their chronological 
order. In the logical view, body presupposes space ; for 
what is body ? The juxtaposition, the coexistence of re- 
sisting poinl^ ; that is, of solids. But how could this jux- 
taposition, this coexistence, happen, but in a continuity 
of space? But while, in the order of reason and of na- 
ture, body presupposes space, it is true, on the other 
hand, that, in the chronological order, there is a contem- 
poraneousness of the idea of body and that of space ; we 
cannot have the idea of body without that of space, nor 
of space without that of body. And if, in this contempo- 
raneous process, one of these ideas may be distinguished 
as the antecedent, in the order of time, of the other, it is 
not the idea of space which is anterior '^o that ojf the 
body ; it is the idea of body which is anteiior to that of 
space. 

It is not from the idea of space that we start ; and if 
the sensibility, if the touch, did not take the initiative, and 

* Mental Philosophy, p. \%k. 
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^ve us, immediately, the idea of retf stane^* cf fdH^ of 
3ody, we should never have the idea of spaoe. WMioitt 
ioubt^ the idea of body could never be found and ema- 
3leted in the mind, if we had not alreadv there the idtia 
>f space; but still, the former idea Bpnngs ap fint la 
:ime ; it precedes in some degree the idea of Hpiim^' wUdi 
m mediately follows it"* ' ■*'* 

The amount of it all is, that, while we arrive mt ihb 
knowledge of body by the senses, we tfUuUlvefy percMi 
hat body cannot exist unthoui space to exist uk "-[^ 

3. Identity. Identity implies sameness of beit^. '-''A 
nan of fifty is the same being to-day that fae:waa*fiim 
fears ago. No man ever doubts this. The bdieA^ 
identity is universal. It is more than .belief 7 it WkMM 
^dge. Whence the origin of this' knowledge? ■ •■ ' '**''^- 

In the first place, it cannot evidently be given \xi dip 
'ectly by the senses. These furnish evidence of oAly^)Mti|^ 
^nt physical facts. Identity respects the past atf ^Ml^ttb 
^resent. Here, then, is work for memory. JBat 
ilone cannot impart the knowledge of identity; W 
•ecalls past experiences and events. It is not its offiM^ 
lecide whether it is the same being who experieneefs^^ 
;ain feelings to-day who experienced certain feeliqgMi'ftoli 
^ears ago. .iJ:*»if. 

Nor, in the second place, can consciousness alone^|j|Hto 
IS the knowledge in question. Consciousness' is^^Mk^ 
lerned only with preseni^experiences. And yet, ^ifliioiil' 
nemory and consciousness, there can be no knowtedg<0'if 
dentity. Here Locke fails to discover bis woiilted kJSIIw 
less. ''Since consciousness," he says, "always' aooMI^ 
)anies thinking, and it is that which makes everydMMIi. 
)e what he calls self, and thereby distinguishes' bAtuHK 
rom all other thinking things, in this alone conristr^ 
lonal identity, i. e., the sameness of a rational beinj 
IS far as this consciousness can be extended 
o any past action or thought, so far reaches the idi^fii 
)f that person; it is the same self now, it was theqf^i 
t is by the same self with this present one that ncM*^^ 
lects on it that that action was done." f ' '*• -V" 

■ * 

* See Consults PsycYiology, Vjy Dt. Hfttoy^ p. 95. 

tEssay, Yol.ii.chap.a7,p.^^^, 'S^vX^ft^AafifiKiA^W v 
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Here is a confounding of consciousness with identity. 
il consciousness makes identity, then ^ man loses his 
identity, is no longer the same man, the moment he 
ceases to be conscious. Locke could not have meant 
to say this. If be meant to say that it is by conscious- 
ness and memory that we get our idea of identity, he still 
fails to reach the exact point. I may have been conscious 
of certain emotions ten years ago, and may to-day remem- 
ber that I was then conscious of them ; but then the ques- 
tion returns. How do I know that the self — the I — is 
the same identical being that he was ten years ago ? Am 
I conscious of it ? But I can be conscious of only present 
experience. Do I remember it? But I remember only 
what is past Here all must see that something more is 
wanting to give the knowledge in question. 

I do not first remember certain experiences in past 
years, and hence infer my identity. So changed are my 
feelings, and so treacherous is my memory, that I might 
well distrust this evidence. The evidence of identity rests 
on no such precarious basis. The case rather stands 
thus : Knowing myself to be the same being to-day that 
I have been from the first, whatever may have been the 
changes in my experience, and however treacherous my 
memory, of this I am certain^ that the joys and sufferings 
which I experienced twenty or forty years ago, and those 
which I experience now, belong to one and the same being. 

Thus, while the knowledge of our identity springs into 
the mind along with consciousness and memory, it comes 
not in the relation of a dependent effect, but of an abso- 
lute and irresistible intuition. There is no reasoning, 
inferring, judgihg in the premises; it is, from the first, 
knowledge. Ask the uneducated child how he knows 
that he is the same being to-day that he was last year, 
and he is wont to reply. Because I am; which with him 
means much the same as to say that he knows it by 
intuition. 

With these specimens of intuitive facts and illustra- 
tions of the manner in which they are shown to be such, 
the reader may easily identify all others. Among these 
some would place infinity^ eternity^ unity, design, sub' 

16* 
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itanieef cauie. See. Sneh &cto an not milgeots of sense 
neither can they be deroonstmted by any mere reasoning 
process. But at certain periods of mental development 
they are iniuUhefy percHced^ and peiceived at once as 
absohUe factSj aboat which no question can be raised. 
The importance of not admitting as intuitive knowledge 
what* is not strictly so, and of drawing tbe line distincu|f 
between what are and what are not proper subjects of logi* 
cal proof, cannot be too deeply imptened upon tbe mini 
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VHuLt ia inimHmf Benuuin. Whstis taMfa tiie aotot WI^W^I 
wn the term iiUuUkn in tide oonaeetioa f Wluit o t jec li o n e to mj^ttlmi 
Bemarks t Sappose that a mere conjectnn, dovbC, qjaerf^ te 
as hnowiedffe, does the reader so consider it t What ii hen afanqn-j 
hj the tenn hnowUdgel What is said of iatnitioD ae to dtgnm^i 
tmeef Is intaitiTe knowledge ac^iw^ 9 Beaaiksf Po intoSlinJiJiai 
admit of proof ? What is said here 1 Whatis dienatwe of ths ui^m 
of intuition f Remarks ? What has phUosophy to do wilii sal^ifieli,'Of b* 
tuition? Remarks? What is said of mathematical axlomal 
tion ? What are moral axioms ? What is said of them 1 What 
tion does Coleridge make ? On how manj subjects manj men make 
selves fools ? Illustrations of this ? State some of the motal Kdonhl. *]• 
the reader convinced of their being strictlj intoitlTe tmtlis f Whrt li^ 
custom of all effectual moral reasoners ? What is the eflbet ef umMW 
tempts to prove them ? What are fMtapkyncid aziomsl Stale soum. 'WhU 
remarks are made respecting intnitiye propositions ? "^fh^M Is the apollgl 
for propositions inyolving IntuitiTB tnttfas, which are little else tfiaa 
Have any of the received axioms been debated ? Give an tnslaiioa. 
is the reply ? What is the fint mentioned intnitiTe/KC f Oaa < 
proved f Why not? What have some supposed 1 Whathafsothnsfi^l 
Others still? What is said of spaced What says Cousin of iti 3|i 
amount of it all ? What is idoKtim f Remarks ? Is the kiKiwMg% ef I 
by the senses f Why not ? By mewxry alone ? Why not 1 Bj eoMBlsiipifl 
alone ? Views of Locke ? Objections and remarks 1 What sunt SJl itifk 
Mel How 8t»>d. the c»e, then 1 Condndbviemwktt ./^^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONSCIOUSNESS. 



The second source of our primary rational knowledge 
is consciousness. This is the power of knowing' whatever 
is passing in one^s mind. We can be strictly conscious 
of nothing else, unless it be our existence itself. The 
term implies knowing inwardly, and its etymology is 
expressive of the exact idea attached to it in mental 
philosophy. We cannot, therefore, be at the present time 
ooBsciouB of any thing past, of any thing future, nor of 
any thing pertaining to the material world ; of any thing 
passing in the mind of another ; of any thing above, be- 
neath, around us. 

Moat philosophers suppose that we are not strictly con- 
8ciou8 of our own existence ; that this is a subject of in- 
tuition; that we can only be conscious of what is taking 
place within us. Our personal mental phenomena, not 
oor personal beings are supposed to be the precise and 
only subjects of our consciousness.* 



CONSCIOUSNESS REFERS TO ENTITIES. 

All the proper subjects of consciousness are actual 
enHHes or realities ; and when we become conscious of 

* On this point the most accurate thinkers differ. Francis -Bowen, author 
of the excellent work on Metaphysical and Ethical Science, supposes that 
we know onr existence hy consciousness. " This apperception, as Leibnitz 
calls it, or direct consciousness of self, seems to me an invariable concomi- 
tant of mental action.'* " Self is an indivisible unit — a monad, in techni- 
eal phzase, endowed with intelligence and activity; and we are directW 
oonsdons of it in itselff and in its passing into um>ui|^X isA VAV^fiSsto 
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them, they become snbjects of abaante knowledge. Eoi'> 
instance, a state of. menial anxie^ is an entity, a fiMst; 
and a man's beiug conscious of it makes him know it as %-.•. 
fact It does not remain to be proved ; bis oonsdoosneii 

of it is a proof of it, of the highest possible kind. >y 

,111 

SUBJECTS OP 0ONSCIOITBN888 BPEOIFIBIk -'M 

Let us here indicate sonoke of the classes of mentdn 
phenomena which we know by conscionsness. -A 

1. All our Intellectual Operations — sneh isji 
thinkinffy reasoninff, eompaaing^ /M?*V) mutt ip iy t mgi Si^ 
vidinffy reckomngy plaMiaig. It is not contended Aft 
men may not, through the power of habit^ sometinMaidi» 
these things without being conscious of them, ft on 
simply maintained, that, whatever .men directly knoiriAn 
them, they learn only by conseionsness. ' ? •?' mta, 

2. Our Mental Emotions. Among these ■ra^'iii^ 
eluded emotions awakened by whatever is grcmdjOnMfi 
terrible^ becmtiful, ludicrotiSj dtsgusHngj charmu^^ mHw 
know ourselves to be subjects of such emotions only^^nt 
we are conscious of experiencing them. ^ • t r. 

3. Our Social and Moral Appections. OnrjM&ii^l 
fratemaly conjugal^ paternal affections ; our afiectlon»^j(dn1} 
wards our fellow-beings in general and towards GM^aMM 
all made evident to us by personal *consciousne8& .>:i\A) 

4. Our Moral Emotions. Emotions of ^TVttvbMbii^io 
wards man and towards Qod, in view of favors ; emotsowb 
of fear, reverence, humility ; emotions of anger^ jealou^ 
envy ; emotions of haired and revenge^ 

5. Our Volitions and Purposes. We know that 
we willy choose, purpose ; that we designedly avoid thisi 
and incline to that; that we have objects in view^anfl 
strive to obtain them ; because we are conscious- of 4M9 
doing. ■ '■:. M 

6. Our Pains and Pleasures. Whatever we eqle»ig 
rience of suffering, anguish, joy, delight, — whether we Mlb& 

being compelled to infer its existence from these manifiBfltatlOM.'U^ifPU) 
^Yliether our existence be considered a subject of consdoameit or tMI&im 
rhoth, ia not a very material point. * - ■ •• -^ ?<^ 
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n a state of happiness^ or a state of miser^ , or in a state 
►f both unitedj — we know only as our eonscioasness 
nfornns us. 

7. Our various Degrees of Belief. We are so 
jonstituted, that, prejudice apart, we yield assent in 
greater or less degrees, according to evidence. Our 
ninds may pass from the state expressed by positive dis- 
ielief to a state of suspense; thence to presumption^ 
ieliefj certainty. We may not, for want of attention to 
3ar mental exercises, be conscious of thus moving over 
from a state of disbelief to a state of assurance, in regard 
to a point at issue ; but we can hardly fail to be conscious 
of the new state of mind, after we have reached it. 

The judge on the bench is, at first, without any belief 
whatever that the man at the bar is guilty. In the 
eourse of the trial, evidence against him is elicited ; the 
(Qclge begins to think his guilt probable, then almost cer- 
tain, and finally quite certain. In the course of the trial, 
be was so much occupied with evidence, that he did not 
think of the change going on in his own mind ; but 
when this mental revolution becomes a subject of atten- 
tion, he cannot fail to be conscious of it. 

8. Our Religious Experience. Repentance, remorse, 
peace, hope, faith ; the sweet sense of forgiveness, and 
the^o^^ of communion loith God ; feelings of discourage- 
ment and gloom, followed with feelings of animation and 
delight, or the steady abiding of the soul in the assurance 
of divine favor and eternal life, — are known only as 
they are subjects of personal consciousness. 



remarks on consciousness. 

1. From what has been said, it must appear that our 
consciousness is as important as our being. Annihilate 
it, and our being might as well cease. It is directly the 
ground of the knowledge which most intimately con- 
cerns us, and, indirectly, of all we know. All that we 
Eure, all we possess, all we experience, derives its value 
from this attribute. 

2. The question is debated, whether coivacvovxsi\e.^^U 
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ivet actually suspended. It is maintafiiedy dn fh^' oA 
land, that in cases of fainting, trance, prbfoaiid flle€f»| ft 
ntoxication, and tinder the fnflnence of powerfal nwA- 
nnes, of ether and chloroform, there is no oonsdoasnciii 
0^hatever of pleasure or pain, and that horns of e ris tensfc 
massed in this atate are, to the subject, as tlMjghiNB 
wtre not On the other hand, it is ciaiBied that therein 
consciousness at the moment, bat that memorif does Mi 
nerve. "' 

Without entering upon a discussion whieb 'vvmdd be 
irrelevant here, it will suffice to say, that the amaimt'ef 
the truth seems to be this: In some cases, nwMOfy li 
most affected; in others, conscioMness f and ineome^fli* 
treme cases, both memoir and consciousness ave irttaHjr 
it fault together. For wise purposes, men lOe'soiMtlBlli 
for a season cut off, as it were, from tbeRMelfee^'MH 
their return to consciousness is not as the begiiiB]B|prf a 
new life; it is the continuance of the old OB^-^Ihiijf 
begin their conscious life again at the point whefe ^tUjf 
left off. This proves that their consciousness was riM 
destroyed^ but only suspended. There is the same'-M* 
ing, the same identity, the same conscioosnees' ilfll 
going on. ' *"'* 

8. Consciousness is immortal. It may be for a tMl^ 
suspended, as we have seen, but it can never be ftttaffir 
destroyed. It is a vital element of the soul. The ebw* 
acter of the soul may change; vice may give plikee-^ 
virtue, sin to holiness; but consciousness remains efidr 
the same. Physical disease or mental derangement iiill|r 
impair its action, but the moment the pressure is off— 
the moment the mind is released from the influence of 
all disordered action — consciousness resnmes its activi- 
ty, and with all its felt realities moves on from the point 
that was left. In a philosophical view, the event of 
death will have far less to do with interrupting theuuuiHi 
of our conscious being than many events which we cik 
counter on our way to the grave. All this is df eoime 
predicated on the fact before proved—- the imflaortttH^ 
of the soul itself. *n 

4. T7ie relation of consciousness to reliffMI^ ]if'"{lie 
ubove views are conect, men maY know^ sitfd 'CNi|^*te 
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inow, teeir prevaiiiDg thonghtB, feelings, views, purposes, 
aims, in relation to the momentous truths set forth in the 
Christian religion. Whether they believe them or not, 
love them or not; whether they repent of their sins, and 
seek the divine favor ; whether they love to pray, and to 
perfonn the various duties enjoined by Christ ; whether 
they most love and pursue this world, or heaven, — are 
questions to be settle^' only by a faithful attention to the 
teachings of their own consciousness. 

Searching our own hearts, to see what manner of men 
we are, is nothing more nor less than carefully observing 
what our consciousness tells us, as compared with God's 
rale of faith and duty. If we are conscious of a pre- 
vailing aversion to prayer, for instance, when God es- 
pecially enjoins it, we cannot innocently fail to know 
that our heartfi are not right. 

Not only are we thus indebted to consciousness for 
the knowledge of our characters, but for the happiness 
or the misery to be derived from them. Could the wick- 
ed man annihilate his consciousness, he would have 
nothing to C^r; on the other hand, were the good 
raan to be sure of losing his consciousness, he would 
have nothing to hope. The fact that we are to be for- 
ever conscious of our characters — conscious of all the 
thoughts, the emotions, passions that will eternally play 
in our souls — is among the most glorious and awful of 
all known realities. It invests our rational and immor- 
tal being with a solemnity and importance which lan- 
guage can but feebly express. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER X. 

WhAt IB consciousness? What docs the term imply? Eemarks. What 
are the proper subjects of consciousness ? Instance ? What is the Jirst 
mentioned class of sul)jects ? Examples ? Second class ? Examples ? 
Third 2las8? Examples? Fourth class? Examples? Fifth class? 
Sixth Saxfithf Remarks? Eighth? From what has beea sald^^hal 
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most appear 1 What qaestion is debated ? State the argament o 
side. What does the truth seem to be 1 How enduring is consdot 
Bemarks ? What is said respecting the relation of conscionsi 
religion ? What is implied in searching our hearts ? What 
be the consequences to good and to bad men, were their cons 
to be annihilated ? What is said of the &ct that we are to be 
conscious? 



PART III. 



SECONDARY KNOWLEDGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ATTENTION. 



We have hitherto confined our observations to that 
femd of hnman knowledge which comes to the mind 
directly through the senses^ in connection with intuition 
and consciousness. It is called primary^ because we ob- 
tain it fir sty and without any reasoning process. It con- 
stitutes our jnental capital^ or primary stock of ideas. 

We have other powers of intellect, which take up these 
primary ideas, combine, separate, recombine, arrange 
them, and reason upon them, and thus, in various ways, 
augment our mental riches. These powers are of a higher 
order than the preceding, are held by men in more une- 
qual degrees, and are susceptible of much more cultivation. 
Some of them we hold in common with brutes ; others 
distinguish the human mind entirely from all brute mind. 

We shall begin with those which we have in common 
with brutes. Brutes have the various senses^ in common 
with man ; they have also consciousness^ and something 
answering their purpose, as well as intuition and fore- 
thought do ours, which we call instinct. They have also 
more than these ; they have, to some extent, attentiony 
association, memory. 

17 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY IDSAB. , 

Before proceeding, we miist notice another distinotioi 
between primary and secondary ideas. Primarif idesi 
ire all cognitions; secondary ideas are not all cognitioii% 
Bo far as there is denumstraUanf or proofs in respect to 
the latter, they become as truly cognitionil as fbe tofmofi 
3therwise they stand in the doubtful position of nmB. 
ideas — suggestions^ supposUionSj eonfedmr^f sptotdations^ 
fictions, fancies. But whether they respect things real^ 
unreal, or half real, passing for wM they are^ they are 
valuable as intellectual fumitwe; they serve to enrich and 
smbellish the mind, to augment its power and happiness. 



ATTENTION DEFINED. 



I 






Attention implies the power of fiadrng the nUnd steadiJ^ 
vpon a given subject. It is partly inyoluntary, paHlf 
iroluntary. Sometimes our minds, drawn by feel]Bg;^4f 
compelled by circumstances, are riveted so firmly to,^ 
subject of thought, that we cannot detach theai» Wlil 
exhausted nature or some other cause interposes BIrI 
in far the most numerous instances, our attention iapHW 
directly under our control The more we dkciidilM^ 1% 
the more obedient it becomes to our volitionr : r; 

. »o 

-ai 

ATTENTION IN BRUTES. !)! 

It is evident that brutes have, to some extent^ the jKliflVf 
7f attentionj although they have not reasoa to gaid^ fL 
Taught by instinct, they attend to the calls of thepi 
^oung, and sometimes fix their attention for a^onsWer* 
ible time upon the object in view. . Under the adoifipjif 
Lion of the lash, the horse, the mule, the aioi4^ W 
trained to attend to his master's will, and become ^SIK 
careful not to resist it. Dogs have sometimes bpsptjM 
Attentive to objects of trust as to neglect the <saQf|rf|t 
Minger. to n,]^^ 
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tt is recorded as an instance of fidelity in this fine 
animal, that a man on a journey, having occasion to 
leave his effects in charge of his dog, expecting to be 
absent only a few hours, but being detained some days, 
found on his return his faithful servant dead of starva- 
tion. There was food accessible to the animal ; but he 
was so absorbed in attention to the object of his charge, 
that he neglected to take it. He had the power of atten- 
tion, but wanted reason. 



NATURE OP THE MENTAL ACT IN ATTENTION. 

There seems to have been some question among phi 
losophers respecting the precise nature of the mental effort 
in attention ; whether it implies a special energetic or 
impulsive action of the wiU^ or whether the effort is purely 
intellectual 

It is evident, from consciousness, that both the intel« 
lect and the will are put in requisition. But in the 
best acts of attention there is, perhaps, less forced mental 
energy than may be supposed. To be most effectual, 
attention must be natural, easy, composed. A painful 
effort often divides attention. Of this we are all con- 
scious. Sometimes a pupil nerves up his attention 
almost to an agony, with a view to committing a lesson, 
and gives it up in despair. At another time, in a more 
composed state, he learns the lesson with ease. Our 
mental,- as well as our bodily powers, should be exerted 
in a natural way. 



HOW TO SECURE FIXEDNESS OF ATTENTION. 

There are three rules for learning to fix the attention, 
which every pupil should early reduce to practice. 

1. He must determine to do it. In all cases where fixed 
attention is demanded, he must hold himself resolved to 
render it. Without this he can secure no mental disci- 
pline; his intellect will ever be the puny and helpless 
child of accident. If any thing is to be learned^ %vhether 
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from books, or a leoiare, or oonv^reatio^ dr a waJc in Hm'*^ 
Kelds, or a visit to- a gallery of arts, or from fiis own lenh* * 
iiiiscences, he must resolve on giving fixed attention. If - 
any thing diverts it, with jealous vigilance he most ish'^^ 
Btantly call it back to duty. '^d 

Bat as attention cannot be always on special dnijfAt 
without exhaustioni appropriate seasons ei idasatiiNict 
should be allowed. To this end, seasons of reoeBS-ar>i? 
schools are well adapted. The pupil who*, would svb^ 
ceed must make it a point of settled determination, dmvii? 
ing every moment not appropriated to recess, to givetoA 
his studies a fixed and absorbing attention. He stionld >. 
take notice of nothing around him ; he sbonid, for tiney^ 
time, not know that there is any thing else in existence 
but the subject of his study. 

2. The mind must be interested in the object. It is 
very difficult to fix attention long upon ^ any thing in 
which no interest is felt The pupU shoqld therefore fiM 
consider the importance of the knowledge to be acquiiedi^i 
so as to nerve his mind to the work. Attention theil^ 
serves to awaken interest, and interest serves to fix attQB«r.i 
tion. There is a reciprocity of action. When there i»^ 
little interest at first, the reliance is mainly on the detmi? 
mination, sustained by a consideration of the importanoftir 
of the object : as the attention becomes steadily direetodii 
to the object, the interest in it increases, until at leagtbtii 
this alone may be sufficient to hold the mind to it» ah 

Many a person who has at first felt little intcfest in-ftii 
subject, excepting what resulted from a mere- sense of itot^ 
importance, has by the study of it become so deepl|f 
interested, that effort became needful, not to attend to iVd 
but to divert his attention. Let not the pupil, tberefoMvn 
be disheartened, or abandon a study, because he feeb 9tli> 
first no interest in it. If the importance of the stadgrur 
demands attention, let that attention be promptly 4ulmA 
resolutely rendered, and an interest will rise in the milHlrv 
which, by faithful nurture, will steadily grow, and resnlliif 
in cornplete success. i .i^^ij 

3. Eflforts of attention must be systematica^^ r^^fAH 
The mind does not grow by fits and starts, but by j|yf* 
tefnatic trainings. Systematic repetition has the efioot Jta- 
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form a habii^ and this renders attention both steady and 

6 easy. Even after the interest at first felt in a subject 
11 has by long familiarity become diminished, if a habit of 
* attention to it has been formed, continued attention costs 

bat little effort. The mechanic, the artist, the professional 

7 man may not, after years of devotion to his calling, feel 
1 the same enthusiasm in it as at first, but, having become 

accnstoraed to it, the requisite attention is easy. 

Here we see a wise provision of Providence, in making 
the power of habit take the place of freshness of interest. 
And he who has failed to secure this habit under the im- 
pulse of fresh interest will never realize the blessing of a 
welMisciplined intellect. 



RESULT. 

When all these conditions are fulfilled, — when there 
is a firm purpose, a deep interest, a systematic and perse- 
vering effort, — the most profound and eflicient attention 
is the result This is the grand element of success in 
every study, in every pursuit. With this, Alpine difficul- 
ties are surmounted, walls of adamant give way, before 
the firm and resolute ongoings of the mind. This at- 
tainment is within the reach of all ; and when made, it 
renders even the feeblest intellect effective. Let every 
pupil aspire to it, as of greater and more enduring value 
than ti'easures of gold. Let us now notice some of its 
particula/r advantages. 

1. Fulness and Accuracy of Perception. What has 
been previously said respecting perception must be here 
noticed.* The mind does not perceive all the points of an 
object at a glance. It apprehends one point after another, 
until, by a protracted attention, the entire object is appre- 
hended. The time required for this fulness of perception 
vanes with our previous knowledge of the object, with 
its extent and complexity, and with the power of atten- 
tion. For, a measurable time, more or less, — varying 
from minutes to hours and days, — a fixed and absorbing 

* Page 146. 

17* 
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ttention is indiapensaUe to a clear and fall 
f it« object On this, therefore, dependa the 
nd extent of our primary knowledge. 

2. Reach and Value op our Aesooiationb. Our 
bvious associations with auy object are of oonrse. nattts 
ally first in our thoughts. If the attentioa is unatwadfi 
ounding from one thing to another, these will be the 
nfy associations formed. Bat the more remote aasoda- 
ions, or, at least, those less obvious at the fibrst glanoe, 
re nsuallyHhe most valuable. They are the more.aeien- 
ific. Here runs the line of demarcation be tw ee n 4he 
uperficial and the profound thinkef. > r\o 

The man of feeble and fickle attention eeea thingi 
»nly in their more obvious, simple, accidental relational 
he man of firm and penetrating attention sees them in 
hose far-reaching, complex, all-embracing relations whkik 
kind the universe together. The former sees facta oolj^ 
n a fragmentary and disjointed state; the latter ^aoii 
hem in their mutual and wide relations. ^ '-'mi 

Originality of thought, invention, discovetj, BciciAjfie 
nduction, result from ^ that power of attention wAiik 
brows the associations out of the beaten track. In thn^ 
nore than perhaps any thing else, lies the di fero n^e 
between the most ordinaiy mind and that of a NeWtan 
>r a Milton. -»' .-v 

3. Memory. The memory depends upon attatfion 
ilmost absolutely.* Indeed, without some dneree >af 
Lttention, it is impossible to remember distinody -ewsn 
or a moment. Speak to a man absorbed in thouffht; he 
lears, answers, and in one minute has foi^otten cuL He 
»aid so little attention, bis mind having been otberwiv 
»ccupied, that there was not impression enough ttinde to 
)e remembered. 

The clock strikes ; the student takes out. hie 
ets and winds it, returns it to the pocket, and in 
han a minute has entirely forgotten what he bas.-j 
md done. He was of course conscious of all ttt^Hle 

* " C'est Tattcntion, plus on moins grandc, qui gniTe, phu OAjdotai 
rofondcmcnt, les objets dans la m^moire.** — Hdvetius de fXtfirttT'oit 
Stewart's Philosophy, vol. i. p. 65. - I'-^i^y 
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momeDt, bat hiB attention was too much wanting to fix 
it in the memory. 

What makes the schoolboy forget his father's errand ? 
Because his thoughts are so much occupied with his 
studies or his play, that he does not sufficiently attend 
to what bis father says. 



EXAMPLE. 

A remarkable instance of the dependence of memory 
on attention is furnished by a fact in the life of the late 
Professor Fisher, of Yale College. On one occasion, he 
was so absorbed in scientific investigations, that, on the 
ringing of the bell for dinner, he left his room, went to 
the dining hall, took his official position, invoked the 
benediction, presided and ate his meal as usual, and re- 
turned to his studies, without having afterwards the least 
recollection of any thing that had taken place. Towards 
night he had solved his problem, and bethought himself 
of dinner. On looking at his watch, he was surprised to 
find the time for dining had gone by several hours. 
Alarmed at his official neglect, he went to an adjoining 
room to inquire who presided in his absence, and was 
yet more surprised to learn that he had presided himself. 

The reasons why memory is so dependent on attention 
are involved in what has already been said, and what re- 
mains to be said, under the head of Association. 



PROFOUND ATTENTION CHARACTERISTIC OF GREAT MINDS. 

It is impossible to make eminent intellectual attain- 
ments without an untisual degree of the power of atten- 
tion. Hence truly great minds have ever been eminently 
characterized by it. It is said of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that he was often so absorbed in study, that days and 
nights passed, and with them his customary sleep and 
meals, without being by him remembered. La Place is 
said sometimes to have forgotten not only his sleep and 
hiB meals; but the presence and attentions of hi& deaxesi 
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riends. Leibnitz was so inteaselv oosppi fe d witkirtndj 
or weeks together, as to forget the season of the jmf 
.ud .sometimes to mistake winter for smnmer* -t: . 

Napoleon, a distingoished mathematician as wdl^as 
[eneral, when earnestlV engaged m bis stndies, forgot-thp 
ustomary dvilities of his station, althowb at other tiiMi 
•ne of the most coarteons of men. The tmth iSf tbs 
luman mind cannot give the amonnt of attention rei|u^ 
ite to excel in a great and difficult subject of thoogi^ 
without for the time neglecting every thing else. It mnjt 
>e what Horace calls Mus in ilHs -^whmj abaaifaed>jft 
ts subject. . /• 

' ■ -".fij- 

:■.■-.. ti. irt f 

ABSENT-MINDEDNESS NO MARK OF BUEkSnOUmi voil 

Absent-mindedness sometimes passes for ^vidtiMfr^lK. 
Trofound attention to importanl subfeds. A man mn^il 
ibsent-minded, because his thoughts are oooapi€dii«ff 
preat subjects ; but, ordinarily, it is because he is listlMir 
hough tiess, stupid. Whenever men of deep thouglit-atii> 
ibsent-minded in company, it is their weakness, not thdr 
preatness, that makes them so. 2%6re if a time At vA 
kings ; and it is a mark of a truly great and wcul-hrod^ 
nind, to be attentive to the things on hand. Ordinarilyi tft 
3 the weaker minds, not taught to control at* e ntidp» 
vhich are regardless of the proprieties of time and plaoiit 
iToung people cannot be too careful to form habita ofe 
iver- wakeful presence of mind. rM 



DIVIDED ATTENTION. 

Some interesting facts connected with this snbj^dt 
eem worthy of notice, especially as phiiosophem hanil 
nade them matters of controversy. It is "n^ell knovik 
hat men sometimes attend to two or three subjectsiflf^ 
he same time. A violinist will play one part and. M0r 
mother. When a man has become accustomed/ tcMtll| 
ing types, he will set up page after page with peifentuanu 
Hiracy, and be meanwhile thinking upon anotheE^Kdvoili 
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The late Dr. Dwight sometimes held conversation with 
bis friends, gave directions to othen? connected with his 
official duties, and dictated a sermon to his amanuen- 
sis, all at the same time. Almost every man is some- 
times engaged in writing letters of friendship or business 
while holding conversation with persons present. The 
school teacher is frequently engaged in solving a mathe- 
matical problem, requiring a long and careful process of 
calculation, while attending to a recitation in some other 
branch, and does both with a vigilance that detects the 
first error. 

•Now, what is the solution of these facts? Does the 
mind actually attend to two or three things at one and 
the same instant? or does it pass rapidly back and forth 
from the one to the other ? The latter seems to be the 
most philosophical solution. In this respect, the mind 
seems like the et/e. We know that the eye is physically 
incapable of being directed to but a single point at a 
time, and yet, by the rapidity of its movements, it takes 
in many at a glance. It seems, indeed, a contradiction to 
say that the mind can point its attention two ways at 
once. 

That we are unconscious of the passing back and 
forth of our volitions, is accounted for by their rapidity, 
and by the fact that our attention is wholly directed to 
its several subjects, and not to what is passing within us* 
Surely if the eye, a physical instrument, can move with 
a rapidity defying notice, much more may the mind 
itself^ whose movements are the very lightning. 



hartley's theory. 

But there is another question, beyond the above, 
touching the existence of the mental act itself* When 
a lady has become an accomplished performer on the 
piano, she will hold conversation, or have her mind other- 
wise occupied, while going through a long and difficult 
piece with the utmost accuracy. She is perhaps so 
much absorbed in thinking upon some interesting mat- 
ter, as not to recollect what she j^erformed^ or even that 
»be performed at alL 
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The qnestion is, wbetiier efvfy tanrell df ttNi^ InqitflP 

iccompanied with a mewkU act on her pajt Ilr* SM%^ 
lupposes that the intenae rapidity of thoogtiVboaadllg 
i>ack and forth between the kejs and the othet^vftlijebiiK 
j( attention, is inconceivable; and mwotaini tlHiA|if] 
repetition, the movement of the fiiq^en Iim boflMli<i 
purely ntechamccbl or a/uUmuxttve* - '^u» 

" Habit," he says, ^ differs from instinct, not in its «■» 
tare, but its origin; the last being nataral^ tlw -HMk 
acquired. Both operate without will or intention, witlF^ 
out thought, and therefore may be called meeknoliM? 
principles. I conceive it to be a part of our constita- 
tion, that what we have become accustomed to do, wa 
acquire not only a facility, but it proneness to do. Off Me 
occasions, so that the doing of it often requires no will 
at all. An expert performer will play from notes^Vor 
ideas laid up in the memory, and at the same time'Mijpl 
on a quite different train of tbonghts in his niiiid,^OT> 
even hold conversation with another. Whence li^MP^ 
conclude that there is no intervention of the idca'^eP 
state of mind called wilV^ * Cases of this kind htMsiUffi 
^^transitions of voluntary or intentional actiona MJlT 
automatic ones." ■■ ■ '^'^^ 

OBJECTIONS TO THE ABOVE TUEORT. "-^ 

It is, perhaps, a sufficient objection to the above tbeoi^y^ 
in a philosophical view, that it supposes an m^kmown^tlki , 
ment in the human constitution — an element which #bI^ 
philosophical analysis has ever been able to find. Ttut^ 
theory is, therefore, an admission of an effect withoat'i^ 
cause. "' ^1 

That the movement cannot be mechanical or vtHih^ 
matic, seems evident from the fact that there is uii; liii>i 
chinery, no mechanical contrivance, to operate ^t0W^ 
motive power on the fingers. The movement VMMl^ 
therefore be produced by the performer's noUMam^'ftf^ 
there is no other power. To say that habU does il|^4i3 
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8t)f^ nothing to the purpose ; for the habit of it is the 
habiiucU doing of it. 

Moreover, that the performer's thoughts and volitions 
are engaged in the performance, would seem certain, 
from the fact that, if any thing happens to disturb it, — 
if a chord falter, a discordant note be struck, or a per- 
son playing in concert make a mistake, — she instantly 
stops. This she could not do, unless her thoughts and 
volitions controlled her fingers. It seems surprising that 
even no less a thinker than Thomas Reid should have 
coantenanced the above theory. 



HOW PHILOSOPHERS CAME TO ADOPT THIS THEORY. 

We come to this conclusion : that philosophers have 
felt themselves forced into the above theory by not 
duly considering the amazing rapidity of which human 
thoughts and volitions are capable, and the comparative 
ease with which they are directed, when long attention 
and practice have brought them under perfect control. 
They may then be made to pass back and forth between 
two or more subjects, with lightning speed, superintend- 
ing and directing all ; and the subject which at the time 
most interests the mind is the one best remembered, 
perhaps the only one remembered at all. 

This, again, shows how much memory depends upon 
the feeling' or passion with which a subject is contem- 
platedy and how little upon the mere thought and voli- 
tion. It is a feeling of awakened interest that secures 
the measure of attention to any one subject, when 
brought into competition with others, requisite to secure 
for it a place in the memory. 

The lady supposed above was passionately interested 
in a special subject of thought; while the piano perform- 
ance had become an old affair, that awakened no feeling 
excepting when something went wrong. Into the latter 
she carried only thought and volition, and therefore in- 
stantly forgot what she played, and perhaps forgot even 
that she played at all; into the former she carried her 
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pcusion^ along with her thoughts and volitions, and fheiei 
fore retained a lively remembrance of it 



RELATION OF ATTENTION TO RELIGION. 

• 

The importance of a well-formed habit of attention to 
mental growth and the acquisition of knowledge hat 
been already shown. It is equally effectiye and still 
more important, as related to the momentous yerities d 
Christianity. It is this, more than perhaps any otliec 
natural cause, that contributes to the securing of that 
"faith" which "is the substance of things hoped fofi 
the evidence of things not seen." 

Why do so many walk in darkness, even amid the 
splendors of heaven's most glorious beams ? Why do ao 
many live and die as though there were no God to 
serve, no Savior to trust, no soul to save, no heaven to 
gain ? A suf][^cient reason would be assigned, were it only 
replied, Because they have never given that ATTENTlOif 
to Christianity which it justly claims. The Creator im- 
planted the power of attention in their minds for great 
purposes, — of which this is the greatest, — but they have 
failed to improve it. 

Let all pupils early commence, not only a thorough 
and systematic training of the power of attention, bat 
its faithful application to the teachings of Christianity; 
let them give, at all appropriate seasons, a full and ab- 
sorbing attention to its stupendous facts, its high de- 
mands, its solemn sanctions ; let them thus habitually 
bring their minds in close and earnest contact with 
those gracious developments which solve the enigma of 
life, unbind the fetters of sin', lift up the gates of the 
tomb, and pour the radiance of heaven over eternity; 
and the laws of mind and of God's government assure 
us that we have every reason to believe eternal life wiii 
be theirs. 



QUESTIONS. SOS 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

rhat lave we hitherto confined our observations? Why is this 
prinurjf knowledge ? What does it constitute ? What is said of 
jntal powers ? With which shall we begin 1 What powers have 
What other distinction is noticed between primary and secondary 
Considered as a mental attribute, what does attention imply ? Is 
tary ? Have brutes the power of attention ? Examples ? What 
1 among philosophers ? What seems evident from consciousness ? 
are the best acts of attention? Illustrate. How many rules for 
ttention ? First rule ? Remarks 1 Second rule ? Remarks ? What 
gement is given to the pupil? Third rule? Remarks? What 
ftf /'tr«< particular advantage ? How explained? Second? How 
ed ? What results from that power of attention which throws the 
ions out of the beaten track ? Third. How much does memory 
on attention ? How shown ? State the example. Of what is pro 
attention the characteristic ? What is here said to be impossible ? 
ases are cited ? Is absent-mindedness a mark of greatness ? What 
»f it ? What is meant by divided attention ? Ca^ in illustration ? 
questions in solution of these facts ? What view is here given ? 
was Hartley's theory, as illustrated by a musical performance? 
le objection to this theory. How does it appear that the movement 
be mechanical ? Suppose we refer it to habit f How does it appear 
;hat the performer^s thoughts are engaged ? Why have philosophers 
e above theory ? Remarks ? How is the above case explained % 
B Btf.d of the relation of attention to religion ? 

18 



CHAPTER II. 



ASSOCIATION. 



UuR thoughts do not flow on at random. There isv 
mental power which binds them together. That power 
is called Association. One thought never lives and diet 
alone. Long before it dies, it brings another, another, a 
family of thoughts, to take its place ; and when it diefl^ 
it dies to live again, by the magic touch of memory, in 
connection with the vast progeny of thoughts to which it 
gave birth. We may therefore define association, (U 
power whichj when we think of one thing", induces «f it 
think of others sustaining to it some relation. 



ASSOCIATION AND SUGGESTION. 

Thomas Brown merges Association in Suggestion, and 
returns only the latter term. But the advantage is on 
the side of the established nomenclature. Used in it* 
largest sense, the former term includes all that is ex- 
pressed by the latter, while it has the advantage of moiB 
exactly defining the laws of mental operation. The mind' 
is not moved to suggest, excepting as it is caused to 
do so ; and that cause is referable to some form d 
association.* 

* " A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of perceptiooi 
and ideas passing in his mind. It requires no activity on his part to cmj 
on the train, nor can he at will add any idea to the train. For how cobb 
this be done ? What idea is it that we arc to add 1 If we can specify 48 
idea, that idea is already in the mind, and there is no occasion for any ad'^ 
of the will. If wc cannot specify any idea, I next demand. How can apB^ 
son wiHi or to what putpose^ \{ t\i^i^ b^ nothing in view % We cannK 
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The failing of an apple suggested to Sir Isaac Newton 
the theory of universal gravitation. The existence of 
evil in a perfect moral government suggests the hypothe- 
sis that it was unavoidable. A trifling incident sug- 
gested to Mr. Whitney the problem, whose solution re- 
sulted in the invaluable cotton gin. The disastrous effects 
of intemperance suggests the inquiry, whether total absti- 
nence is not best 

In all these cases, we see some form of association 
giving rise to the suggestions. We see the working of 
that mental power, by which one idea suggests or be- 
comes in thought associated with another. We shall 
therefore proceed, including whatever might be referred 
to inggestion under the generic term association. 



ASSOCIATION IN BRUTES. 

That brutes have association, must be obvious to all 
who notice their movements. The horse associates the 
nanger with foodj the carriage with movement^ the lash 
with pain. When we drive a hungry horse along the 
road, if he sees a shed with a manger by the way, he in- 
clines to go to it. He evidently thinks of his provender 
When harnessed and placed upon the way, he is impa- 
tient to move ; and when the lash is raised, he leaps 
through fear, although no blow is inflicted. 

All domestic animals learn to associate certain sounds 
with certain a^ts : the ox, for instance, turns to the right, 
to the left, halts, quickens his pace, or stops, as the sound 
indicates. The fox, the squirrel, the rat learns to associate 
the trap with danger. 

In most animals, day is associated with activity^ night 
with repose. Nor can it be said that this is owing merely 
\o fatigue at night, inviting rest ; for in case of an eclipse^ 
;arly in the day, cattle low as at nightfall, and fowls go 

bnn a conception of such a thing. If this argamcnt need confirmation, I 
\Tfg& experience : whoever makes a trial will find that ideas are linked to- 
Ifether in the mind, forming a connected chain, and that we have not the 
»mmand of any idea independent of the chain." — Kainu'a EleHwtts^ p. 19, 
uih note. INew York edition, 1845. 
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o roost. Other periods of time have with them their 
issociations, as is evidenced by the periodical crowing of 
;he cock, the singing of the nightingale, &c. But asfio- 
Nation in brute mind is very limited, involving no reach 
)f thought, being connected with no rational powers. 



LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 

Association is not a blind power, but is regulated by 
^xact laws. To a certain extent, it is affected by causes 
vithout us ; and to a certain extent, it is under our own 
iontroL The point where causes without us and our 
)wn agency meets is so nicely adjusted as to secure our ac- 
countable moral agency, and make us responsible subjects 
)f government. Let us first notice those causes without 
vhich act upon and move our power of association. 

1. Place. When we look upon a battle field, we think 
)f carnage, fallen heroes, victory, defeat. When we look 
ipon the former residence of a poet, statesman, philoso- 
pher, philanthropist, the illustrious dead who once lived 
:here is in our thoughts. When we survey the ruins of 
Rome, Greece, Egypt, the great men and great events 
)nce moving there are moving in our own minds. 

We associate the home of our childhood with our 
jbildish sports ; and ever, to visit the place of our youthy 
nstruction, marriage, and earlier years of service recalls 
;he events once realized there, and revives something of 
;he feelings they once inspired. 

Topical association feeds the poet's inspiration ; it cori- 
jecrates and renders classic the places of distinguished 
nen and signal events ; it gives to the mountains, groves, 
ivers, plains, the moss-grown mounds and tumbling walls 
)f certain countries in the old world, a present and ever- 
growing importance. 

2. Time. To the American, the fourth of July is asso* 
iiated with independence. We associate the twenty-fifth 
)f December with the birth of Christ and with the 
vonted benedictions and festivities of the occasion. The 
N^ew Englander associates Thanksgiving day with bis 
\oble ancestors who instituted it uxidmtb^ tVva cxi&tomarY 
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domestic festivities of that occasion. Association has 
filled oar almanacs and chronological tables with an al- 
most endless list of interesting days. Hence periodical 
^Association is of great service in perpetuating both the 
facts and the interest of history. 

3. Resemblance. When we see a person resembling 
some dear friend, his presence brings that friend to our 
thoughts. When in a strange land we pass a house, or 
other objects resembling those with which we have been 
familiar in our own country, we think of home ; and if 
the resemblance is striking, we almost imagine ourselves 
there. 

Certain sounds make us think of the sounds of in- 
siraments or of the human voice which they resem- 
ble. A picture rerhinds us of the person whom it repre- 
sents. The art of the painter and of the sculptor is 
founded on this law of association. Classification is 
also mostiy dependent upon it. 

4. Contrast. We are inclined to associate in our 
thought-s things opposed to each other scarcely less than 
those which are alike. When shivering with cold upon 
a bleak, wintry road, we think of the warm comforts of 
the fireside. Never does the storm-beaten mariner think 
more intensely of sweet home than when in circum- 
stances the most unlike it. The mind loves contrast. 
There is an excitement — a thrill of pleasure — in dash- 
ing from one extreme to another. 

Hence the mind passes in thought from the pygmy to 
the giant^ from sorrow to joy, from despair to hope, from 
pain to ease, from the cradle to the grave, from life to 
death, from time to eternity. The mind delights to bring 
together opposite colors, opposite tastes, opposite causes, 
opposite characters. The figure called Antithesis is 
founded on this law of association — a figure in which 
bold and dashing writers abound. 

6. Symbols. The picture of an eye does not resemble 
God, but it symbolizes him as the All- Seeing. A paii 
of scales does not resemble justice, nor does a ring re- 
semble eternity ; but they are appropriate symbols of the 
things they severally suggest The ant is not like indus- 
try I yet the picture of so industrious au amm^V xv^^xxt^'j 

18* 
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suggests that virtue. On this principle, the entire alphaf 
bet of symbols is constructed. So strongly do religionp 
=jymbols become associated with what is symbolized, tha^ 
bhey sometimes become themselves objects of religions 
bomage. Hence idol worship. 

6. Cause and Effect. When we contemplate a 
^ause^ its effect is suggested ; and in like manner the 
effect suggests the cause. The thunderbolt ringing in 
^ur ears makes us think of the work of destruction ; and 
the rifted oak directs our thoughts to the lightning that 
rent it. A raging pestilence reminds us of death ; and 
as the dead are borne by our windows in rapid succes- 
sion to the grave, we think of the raging pestilence. 
When we read an interesting book, we think of its an- 
ther ; and when we see the author, we are reminded of 
the book. This principle of association has a very wide 
and important range, inciting the mind to various philo- 
sophical inqtliries. 

7. Resemblance of Effects. We are wont to asso- 
3iate things which produce effects bearing to each other 
a resemblance, however dissimilar may be the things 
themselves. Thus things that exhilarate or depress us, 
strengthen or weaken, encourage or discourage, we group 
'ogether in thought, although the one is a physical and 
the other a spiritual cause. The presence of a friend 
•n trouble we associate with a cordial, because in some 
sense both refresh us. Whatever afllicts us we asso- 
3iate with wormwood, because both are unpleasant. 

On this principle, by an abridged metaphor we directly 
substitute the one cause for the other, thus rendering de- 
scription sprightly and elegant. We thus speak of smil- 
ng skies, frowning cliffs, angry seas, treacherous winds. 
This is the foundation of some of the finest poetical al- 
usions ; and unless the sensibilities of the reader are in 
iccordance with those of the poet, he can neither appre- 
ciate nor enjoy them. 

8. Accidental Relations. A present is associated 
kvith the person who g-ave it ; a dress^ with the person 
ivho wore it ; a house, with the distinguished man who 
Duce lived in it. When relations of this sort become 
>ennanent| however arbitrary, they are a« suggestive as 
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any that can be formed. The relation is thus established 
between musical characters and musical sounds ; between 
certain words and the sounds they denote, and between 
sounds and the ideas they represent ; between language 
and thought. Hence the entire machinery and power 
of language depend on this principle of association. 

Such are the principal causes tending to excite the 
mental power now under consideration. We at once 
perceive that without this power in exercise our thoughts 
would be isolated, scattered, floating at random in every 
direction. Each fact entering the mind through the 
senses would be an individuality, standing apart from 
every other fact on the great sea of observation, without 
either meaning or value. Each idea must come alone, 
introduced by a special act of attention, — a stranger 
and sojourner, — to be taken care of, but to do nothing 
towards introducing and taking care of others. Associa- 
tion lifts her potent scej)tre ; the marshalled hosts obey, 
and gather before the mind's eye in beauteous order, to 

S forth to service with ever-growing numbers. The re- 
ions of this power to memory will be considered in 
connection with that subject. 



HOW WE MAY CONTROL OUR ASSOCIATIONS. 

Although we cannot stop the current of ideas produced 
by association, we may direct it. It is in every man's 
power to render his association of ideas either good or 
bad. He may hold an idea suggestive of evil long in his 
mind, until it has put his associations upon an evil track ; 
or he may at once dismiss that idea in favor ^f another 
tendine to good. 

" Oi the powers which the mind possesses over the 
train of its thoughts," says Stewart, " the most obvious 
is its power of singling out any one of them at pleasure, 
of detaining it, and of making it a particular object of 
attention. By doing so, we not only stop the succession 
that would otherwise take place, but, in consequence of 
our bringing to view the less obvious ie\aAiou^ ^\SLQ\i% 
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Dur ideas, we frequently direct the current of our thoughts 
into a new channel." * 

Lord Kaims holds the following language to the same 
purpose : ^ Though we cannot add to the train an un- 
3onnected idea, yet, in a measure, we can attend to some 
ideas, and dismiss others. There are few things but 
i^hat are connected with many others ; and when a thing 
thus connected becomes a subject of thought, it com- 
monly suggests many of its connections. Among these 
i choice is afforded ; we can insist upon one, rejecting 
others ; and sometimes we insist on what is commonly 
beld the slighter connection."! 

Association, then, is so placed under our control, as to 
lay on every man the full responsibility of the conse- 
quences to which it leads him. 



CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING ASSOCIATION. 

Constitutional difference and difference of purstdt have 
much influence in modifying our associations. Every 
man's associations gather with peculiar force around the 
things connected with his particular calling. Those con- 
nected with scenes of classic interest^ for example, are 
stronger and more numerous with the student than with 
the man of business. 

Let a clergyman, a machinist, and a money-getting 
man visit a manufacturing establishment together, an^ 
with precisely the same objects before them, the thoughts 
of the first will be employed upon the moral and reli- 
gious aspect of things ; those of the second, upon the per^ 
fection, ingenuity, or defects of the machinery ; those of 
the third, upon the value of investments there and pros- 
pects of gain. Entirely different trains of association 
will be started in these several minds, and each will prob- 
ably think the others remarkably stupid. 

" In consequence of these associations, every man ap- 
pears to his neighbor to pursue the object of his wisbea 
with a zeal disproportioned to its intrinsic value, and 

* Stewart's Phflosophv, vol. i. p. 167. 
t Kaims's Elements of Criticism, p. 20. 
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the philosopher, whose principal enjoyment arises from 
speculation, is frequently apt to smile at the ardor with 
which the active part of mankind pursue what appear to 
him to be mere shadows." * 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

The principal reason why some men are more inven- 
tive than others is, that they so control their associations 
that they conduct them out of the beaten track to things 
unnoticed by others. A variety of things may be so 
related to the same object, that either of them may 
be more or less brought into view. Most men let their 
thoughts light upon the more obvious relations, and then 
pass along. The man of genius pauses, thinks, looks 
after things rare and valuable rather than those first in 
his associations, and thus strikes out an original track. 

Most men, sitting in an orchard, and seeing apples fall 
from the trees, would be led to think of the ripeness and 
desirableness of the fruit, of its scarcity or abundance, 
of its market value, &c. A man of genius thought, per- 
haps, of these things ; but he did not dismiss the matter 
here ; he thought of more. The falling of that apple is 
like the falling of other bodies. What makes them fall? 
Does not the same law regulate the falling of all bodies? 
Their velocity increases as they approach the earth. 
How is this ? May it not be that all bodies tend towards 
each other in obedience to one and the same law ? 

Thus suggestion keieps extending the operation of the 
associating principle, until the falling of that apple be- 
comes connected with the rolling of suns and planets in 
the heavens. In the same way does this principle be- 
come subservient to all the inventions and improvements 
in the various arts that bless and adorn humanity. 

The pressure of necessity sometimes contributes to 
force the mind out of its wonted channel to objects more 
remote, and thus to make a dull genius inventive. Many 
of the inventions most important to mankind have come 

* Stewart's Philosophy, vol. i. p. ^\^. 
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■o pass in this way. Hence the common remark, "JVfe- 
lessity is the mother of invenUon?'^ 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON SPECULATIVE JUDGMENT. 

When truth is dug from the mine, it seldom comes 
ree of alloy. The pure and the base being thus asso- 
nated in our minds, it becomes the work of original 
;hought to separate them. Some of the errors incorpo- 
•ated with early systems of philosophy, we have, to this 
Jay, hardly consented to abandon ; and false philoso- 
phies, ingrafted with religious truths, often become so 
janctified by association, that the most vigorous original- 
ty of thought, at the hazard of incurring public odium, 
3a n scarcely avail to disunite them. This results from 
:he fact that the two subjects of thought, the truth and 
the error, have become so closely united in the mind, 
that it requires a peculiar effort to consider them apart, 
md conduct a process of reasoning which relates ex- 
dusively to either. 



INFLUENCK OF ASSOCIATION ON LOVE OP MONEY. 

The untaught child pliices no value on a bundle of 
old bank notes. A picture, worth only a penny, is by 
him more valued than thousands of dollars. The value 
which he subsequently learns to attach to these little bits 
of rusty paper is the work of association. He connects 
them with independence, luxury, importance, distinction. 
A man witnessing for the first time the burning of a 
large bundle of old bank notes, as is done at banks when 
new are to be substituted, fetched a sigh, and said, "Tild/ 
f^oes to mij hearty 

The same is true of the origin of our love of all prop- 
erty. If the afliection passes over from the objects which 
money represents to the money itself it constitutes not 
only a worldling, but a miser; not only a miserable man, 
"1 the term denotes, but one of earth's most eminent 
ola. 
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INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON FASHION. 

The prevailing fashions of any place or period are 
regulated almost wholly by association. Convenience, 
comfort, economy, health, education, even life itself, are 
all more or less under its stern control. This proves the 
domiaancy of this attribute in the mental constitution. 
Let a particular dress, custom, style of living become 
associated with high life, and it is soon adopted by all 
classes as fashionable. When the lower orders have 
adopted it, it becomes vulgar with the higher, and they 
hasten to reject it for another. Thus fashion runs an 
eternal round, laying the bands of an iron slavery on all 
■who have not enough of good sense or philosophy to 
control their association of ideas. 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON TASTE AND GENERAL 

CHARACTER. 

Every day, every hour, is furnishing materials around 
which our future thoughts are to cluster. Every idea 
now cherished will become a nucleus to others; every 
mental act parent to a future progeny of mental acts. 
Thus the poetry that tells us the child is the father of the 
man becomes sober and earnest prose. While the men- 
tal associations are young and partially formed, they are 
easily directed ; but when they have become mature and 
full, they are as the great river formed of many streams. 
If reformation is attempted, success is partial ; all future 
life is a struggle to break the chain of early associations. 

Even in a mere literary view, the subject is important. 
Let two youths of equal talent enter upon literary pur- 
suits, the one previously of grovelling, and the other of 
elevated habits of thought and conduct ; although equally 
industrious in their pursuits, the one will be ever pure, 
dignified, refined, in his thoughts, words, figures ; such 
will be the natural current of his mind ; while the other will 
frequently oflend taste with the vulgarity of his allusions 
and the coarseDeaa of his expressioua. iSva 'W^&sv^ ^^Ni^ 
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)resent a strange medley of refinement and grossneas, of 
iplendor and vulgarity. The man of pure taste and true 
efinement has been so formed from childhood by the 
uiluence of right associations. 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON MORALS. 

Many a youth has been led into immorality, vice, and 
iltimate ruin, by false associations. Let him once learn 
;o associate idleness, extravagance, profanity, licentious* 
less, with high life and fashion ; let him associate ana- 
«rity, gloom, bigotry, with strict morals, and the high 
vay to ruin is already paved. Nothing short of a com- 
pete mental revolution can save him. 

In his Theory of Moral Sentiments, Adam Smith re- 
narks, " In the reign of Charles II., a degree of licen- 
iousness was deemed the characteristic of a liberal 
education. It was connected, according to the notions 
)f those times, with generosity, sincerity, magnanimity, 
oyalty ; and proved that the person who acted in this 
nanner was a gentleman, and not a Puritan. Severity 
)f manners and regularity of conduct, on the other hand, 
ivere altogether unfashionable, and were connected, ia 
:he imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, hypoc- 
risy, and low manners. 

" To superficial minds, the vices of the great seem at 
ill times agreeable. They connect them not only with 
:.he splendor of fortune, but with many superior virtues 
^hich they ascribe to their superiors ; with the spirit of 
freedom and independence; with frankness, generosity, 
lumanity, and politeness. The virtues of the inferior 
ranks of people, on the contrary, their parsimonious fru- 
gality, their painful industry, and rigid adherence to ruleSi 
jeem to them mean and disagreeable. They connect 
them both with the meanness of the station to which 
these stations commonly belong, and with many great 
irices which they suppose usually accompany them — 
luch as an abject, cowardly, jll-natured, lying, pilfering 
iisposition. " * 

♦ Smith' a Theory of Moral Sentiment, c^oXfc^ \ii T>'<QL"BaSJiL ^iMtnni^ 
}l i. p. 116. 
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The troth and importance of the above remarks cannot 
{aH. to commend themselves to every mind. To all 
yoath, and to those who have the charge of their ed< 
ucation, they read a lesson of duty which cannot be 
mistaken. 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON RELIGION. 

The power of association, partially applied, has con- 
tributed largely to create a fatal prejudice in multitudes 
against Christianity. From the earliest ages, the Chris- 
tian religion has been eminently the poor man's friend, 
and vast numbers from the humbler walks have lived 
and died rejoicing in its blessings. "To the poor the 
gospel is preached^^ said Christ ; and the sacred writer 
informs us, that " the common people heard him gladlyP 
This circumstance gives to Christianity, in many minds, 
the aspect of vulgarity. 

Thoughtless minds, looking upon Lazarus in rags and 
Dives in splendor, associating the one with irreligion and 
the other with Christianity, would hardly fail to consider 
Christianity a mean and beggarly alFair. But is it so ? 
or has the Creator given us this mental power to mislead 
us? Far otherwise ; the fault lies in the perverted use 
of it. Let the Christian be contemplated in all his rela- 
tions — to God, to angels, to heaven, to eternity, as well 
as to time ; let Lazarus be seen in Abraham's bosom, 
amid the riches and splendors of heaven's court, and 
Dives infinitely more abject and poor than Lazarus ever 
was; let the despised exile in Patmos be viewed, not as 
a condemned criminal, but an honored servant of God, 
encircled with bright spirits, and held in special honor by 
heaven's nobility ; let all those early Christians who toiled 
in poverty and reproach be contemplated in the light of 
the benign work they accomplished, the mighty wave of 
blessings which rolled out from under their hands, and 
which continues to sweep downward, with ever-swelling 
volumes, through all ages, while the worldly and the gay, 
who rolled in wealth and splendor over them, have long 
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ince passed to utter oblivion ; and if faith can look on 
v^ard to the final judgment, and to the scenes that lie be- 
yond, let impiety and irreligion be there seen in the rela- 
ions assigned them by Christianity ; then let it be deter- 
nined to which side Association gives her aid. 

This power, like all others, was given us to be used; 
md like all others, when used aright, will not fail to do 
ts part towards elevating us to the dignity and glory for 
vhich we were made. 

Here is an important particular in which man differs 
rom the brute. The associations of the brute can extend 
)nly to what is seen and temporal; those of man can 
)enetrate that vast kingdom of moral interests and rela- 
ions, whose centre is God, and whose throne is eterni- 
I'Y. Let every pupil, who would aspire to a thorough 
education, throw his associations ifar upward and onward, 
ind shape his course for an eternal life. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER H 

What is said of our thoughts ? How may we define association f Into 
7hat docs Brown merge association ? What is said of his view 1 In- 
tances of association ? Have brutes association ? Give examples. What 
Auses operate to control onr associations ? The Jirst caase withoat UBf 
llustrations t The second f Illnstrations ? Third f Illastrations ? Fovrth f 
Uastrations ? Fifth? Illustrations 1 Sixth? Illustrations? Seventh f ll- 
ustrations 1 Eighth ? Illustrations ? What do we hence perceive % Can 
ve control our associations ? How ? Itcmark of Stewart ? Kaimi ? 
I^hat circumstances affect association ? Around what do every mtai^B a^ 
ociations gather with pecular force ? Illustrations ? The principal reaion 
vhy some are more inventive than others ? Illustrations ? What is said of 
he influence of association on speculative judgment ? On love of money f 
3n fashion ? On taste and general character ? In a literary view 1 Of 
he influence of association on morals ? Remark of Adam Smith 1 On 
'eliffion ? Remarks on this subject ? What must every pupil do, who 
fonld aspire to a thorough education ^ 



CHAPTER III. 



MEMORY. 



Wb ^<rere not made to live merely in the present. In- 
deed, fl^rictly speaking, all our experiences and observa- 
tions relate to past time, the present being but a point. 

Memory may be briefly defined the poiver of recalling 
ihepait. It is by virtue of this that we, as it were, live 
over and over the lives of our former days and former 
year?. Memory has been supposed to denote two facul- 
ties — the capacity of retaining knowledge, and the power 
of recalling it ; * the term memory being applied to the 
former, and recollection to the latter. In this view, we 
are said to commit to memory a poem, and keep it for 
use whenever we wish to call it up. Hence the poem 
may be said to be permanently in our memory, but not 
in our recollection, excepting when we choose to think 
of it 

But, strictly speaking, the mind does not carry the 
thing remembered around with it, as in a vessel; it is 
simply placed in such relation to it, or made so well ac- 
quainted with it, as to be able to recall it at- pleasure. 
Capacity is a figure, implying a vessel which holds what 
we put in it As memory is an active principle, we are 
in less danger of being misled by divesting the definition 
of all figure borrowed from physical ideas, and consider- 
ing it simply the power by which we recall the past. 



* " This faculty implies two things — a capacity of retaining knowledge, 
and a power of recalling it to our thoughts wlien we have occasion to 
apply fc io use." — Stewart's Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 224. 
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IS MEMORY AN ULTIMATE POWER? 

Some philosophers have not considered memory an 
ultimate power in the mental constitution, but a com- 
pound of conception and perception. Thus every act of 
memory is supposed to be a conception of some object 
Dv event, attended with a perception of its relation to 
past time. Such is the view of Dugald Stewart, and it 
has been adopted by others.* 

Now Stewart maintains that "every act of conception 
Is accompanied with a belief that its object exists be/ore 
us at the present moment^ Here is a contradiction^ inas- 
much as the very idea of memory implies the absence of 
its object. The following is his solution : " The only 
way that occurs to me of removing this difficulty is, by 
supposing that the remembrance of a past event is not a 
simple act of the mind; but that the mind first forms a 
conception of the event, then judges from circumstances 
3f the period of time to which it is to be referred." f 

Memory may operate in this way sometimes; but does 
she always ? How often, running back the track of time, 
with a vieio to recalling an event, does she light upon 
;t as an event of the past? — so that the event could 
lot enter the mind, that is, be thought of as a present, 
Dut only as a past event. Memory is a free and active 
power ; she will not brook the trammels of a rigid -phi- 
osophy.J 

* " Our remembrances are nothing: more than conceptions, united with 
;hc notion of a certain relation to time." — Browii's Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 412. 
' Memory is that power or susceptibility of the mind by which those con- 
?eptions are originated, which are moditied by a perception of the rolatioiir 
Df past time." — C/phdJiis PhilosojJit/j p. 167. 

t Philosophy, vol. i. p. 225. 

} " Conception," says Stewart, " implies no idea of time whatever." — Vol. 
L p. 79. If, then, memory is made up of conception and perception, tfaero 
remains no other theory of solution than the one given by him. Now I 
igree that conception alone implit?s no idea of time ; but I consider mcm- 
3ry an ultimate mental jtotver, which, by the aid of conception and otho* 
[)owers, dir: .tly recalls past events as such. 
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BEASONS FOR CONSIDERING MEMORY AN ULTIMATE POWER. 

1. Although conception and perception are in the ser- 
vice of memory, so also are attention, association, and 
other powers. All the mental powers are brought by the 
mind, more or less, into mutual service. The mind is 
Itself a unit; ifs ultimate powers are powers of one and 
the same unit, to do, in various ways, certain classes of 
things. Memory is no more dependent on the other 
mental powers than the others are on memory ; and as 
the services performed by memory are as characteristic 
and important as those which we ascribe to the other 
mental powers, it seems to claim a rank with them. 

" 2. The operations of memory are too muUiform to be 
brought within the range of the restricted definition to 
which I object That we first put into operation one 
mental power and conceive of a past event, and then put 
on duty another power and determine its relation to the 
pastj and that this is the uniform and only mode in which 
memory operates, is a theory too narrow to tally with 
human experience. The theory originated among the 
early writers, as part of a system, and appears to have 
been handed along down to us, without having been 
seriously disputed. 

3. Stewart's method of defending this theory does not 
meet the difficulty. He explains it by the rapidity of our 
mental operations, placing them beyond our observation. 
But rapidity cannot change the order of things, although 
it may place them beyond our immediate notice. When 
a man in the country sets down to relate to his family 
the incidents of the fourth of July which he witnessed 
the day before in the city, all minds first go back to the 
past day; past time is thought of; and it is thought of, 
not as a present^ but as a past day. He begins and recalls 
incident after incident, every one of which is directly 
thought of as an incident of the past day. That he Jirst 
thinks of those incidents as present realities, and then by a 
second act refers them to the day on which they happened, 
is reversing the real order. Instead of its being first the 
mcidetUs and then the day^ it is first the day and then 
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be incidents. It may be either way, and every way, ao- 
ording as the mind sets itself to work. . As I have inti- 
lated, memory is a very free power; she is limited to 
o one method of operation. 

Perhaps the above strictures may seem unimportant. 
?hey have not been made without feelings of reluctance 
t differing from such eminent authorities ^^ but it has 
ppeared to me that so important a power as memory 
ught to be restored to its rank among the elemental fac- 
Ities of the soul. Too many are inclined to think it a 
econdary and comparatively unimportant faculty. But 
: is one on which, preeminently, all the mental functions 
epend. Without it, we could live only in the present 
loint; all the past would lie eternally under the dark 
Jot of oblivion. Mental life would be but a series of 
lerceptions and intuitions, flitting through and passing 
way, without leaving a trace of themselves behind. 
setters written by the finger upon water would be as 
nduring as impressions made upon the human mind. 
)f course, all the mental powers would be at a stand, 
.nd man would be the mere creature and sport of the 
present moment. 

MEMORY IN BRUTES. 

■ 

So important is this power, even to life itself, that it is 
)estowed on the brute creation in common with man. 
.t is certain that brutes remember, although it might be 
lifficult to show that they Jirst conceive of a past event 
Ls a present reality, and then perceive its relation to past- 
ime. Bereaved kine remember their offspring, and often 
nourn for weeks on being bereaved of them. If they did 
lot remember, they would cease to mourn. The dog 
emembers his master; years of absence do not avail io 
;under the chords which bind this faithful servant to the 
nan who reared and caressed him. The horse remem- 
)ers his keeper, the place where he was fed, where he fell, 
vhere he was frightened. 

Some have attempted to resolve all these into mere 
'ecognitions. On this theory the absent object is not 
hough : of, but only recognized when returned. But this 
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does not account for the signs of bereavement and sorrow. 
If the absent object were not thought of, it could not 
produce these effects. Moreover, the trained animjil 
remembers the smart of the lash, and hence takes pre- 
caution to avoid its return. If it were a mere recognition, 
be could not be trained ; since fear, in this case, implies 
memory. It is on the power of memory that we rely, in 
the training of all our domestic animals. 



MEMORY UNIVERSAL. 

The existence of memory is clearly marked in every 
human being from the dawn of intellect. It is also pos- 
sessed in more equal measure than is usually supposed. 
Mankind generally do or may remember all that is es- 
sential to their well being. The events of former days, 
months, years ; the course of their past lives ; the histories 
of men and nations of other times, which they have read, 
are all rememered with great accuracy. Probably every 
individual of the thousands who served in the revolu- 
tionary war could relate, at any subsequent period of a 
long life, all the campaigns, battles, victories, and various 
important incidents of which he was witness. 

Scarcely less perfect is .our recollection of events of 
which we have readj provided we were interested in them. 
Who that has read the history of Napoleon's expedition 
into Russia has ever forgotten it? It is a quarter of a 
century since I read that eventful tragedy, and its thril- 
ling incidents are nearly as vivid in my recollection now 
as at the first month after the book was read. And this 
is the common experience. Not one in a thousand who 
ever read that history will ever forget it. Memory is, then, 
a faculty possessed in almost equal measure by all men. 
Its inequalities are like those of the earth's surface, which, 
though they seem great to the superficial observer, are 
Bmall compared with the entire depth of the globe. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING MEMORY. 

Still there are inequalities of memory. Some men 
emember better than others. The difference, however, 
s more in kinit than dep^ee. One man's memory is 
juicky another's is slow. The memory of one is general^ 
:hat of another minute. One man is famous for reraem- 
jering names^ dates^ localities. Another scarcely remem- 
bers these at all, but remembers all the important facts 
connected with them. 

Every man's memory varies with the periods of his life 
md states of his physical system. Causes affecting mem- 
ory may be included in the following particulars: — 

1. Constitutional Temperament. Some are constu 
Mionally quick in all tilings. They attend, perceive, 
issociatc, compare, and judge quickly. Their eyes flash 
ike the electric fire, and are the index of their thoughts. 
Both their physical and mental movements are full of 
nerve ; they step quick, they think quick. Their memory 
is of course in keeping. Others are, in all these particu- 
lars, constitutionally slow. But although their mem- 
Dries, like their other powers, are slower in operating than 
i;hose of the other class, they are no less comprehensive, 
Bxact, retentive. They only require more time. 

2. Habits of Attention. One person, on returning 
from church, can repeat the heads j arguments, inferences^ 
and most striking thoughts of the sermon which he heard ; 
ivhile another remembers little else than the preacher's 
manner, voice, gestures. Without adverting here to other 
causes, it is suilicient to say that the attention of the one 
was directed to the manner ; that of the other to the Tnai- 
ler. It is by a fixed attention that the mind obtains a 
5rm and enduring embrace of its subject. What was said 
jnder the head of Perception must here again be called 
:o mind. As the mind does not embrace all the points 
Df an object at once, it is only by a Jixed attention that 
sufficient fulness of perception is obtained to secare to 
the memory a permanent hold. 

Two men ride out together on a summer's morning, to 
dnjoy a country scene. On returning, the one is able to 
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recall the features of that scene : every hill, dale, grove, 
cottage; the frowning rock, the deep ravine; the mean- 
dering stream, and the waving corn in the valleys ; the 
cattle grazing on the slopes, and the men gathering the 
harvest; the gardens, orchards, fruits, flowers, — are all so 
imprinted on his memory, that he needs only a painter's 
hand to picture them exactly on canvas. His companion 
has only the general recollection of an agreeable ride 
through a very pleasant country. The one attended, the 
other did not attend, to what was passing before their 
eyes as they rode along. 

3. Habits of Philosophic Arrangement. When a 
mind has formed the habit of associating things together 
in the relations of cause and effect, genus and species, the 
whole and its parts, the container and the contained, mem- 
ory is far more comprehensive and retentive than when 
she deals in mere details. This is called philosophical 
memory. Apply it, for example, to the study of geogra- 
phy. The object is so to learn as to remember the most 
important facts. 

Suppose the learner first ascertains the natural produc- 
tions of a given temperature, and the temperature em- 
braced between given latitudes. He has then only to 
learn the latitude of a country in order to know with con- 
siderable exactness all its varieties of animals, birds, in- 
sects ; all its numerous grains and vegetables ; its proba- 
ble exports and imports ; he is much assisted in deter- 
mining the general character and habits of the people, the 
prevalent diseases of the country, &c. Having ascer- 
tained that elevation affects climate like higher degrees 
of latitude, he perceives that Mexico, and other moun- 
tainous countries of the tropics, must furnish the produc- 
tions of both warm and cold climates. 

With such helps, it is easy to remember. The truth 
is, there is little left for memory to do. The mind is fur- 
nished with a priori knowledge. The work is in a great 
measure taken from memory and given to the associa- 
tions and deductions of philosophical thinking. The 
Bame method of assisting memory may be extended to 
nearly or quite all studies, and every wise teacher will 
encourage it 

4. Habits of Detail. Whethei lYvet^ \a \^?!S^^ ^8» 
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luch difference between this kind of memory and the 
receding as is generally supposed, may be doubted. ' All 
len are philosophers, in their way. The chief difference 
etween them is, that while some associate by the set 
dies of science, others, not conversant with these roles, 
ssociate things and remember by rules of their own 
evising. 

Men of the merest detail have their associations of 
leas by which they are enabled to remember. But their 
ssociations being more obvious and less comprehensive 
ban those of philosophical minds, their memories are of 
ourse more conversant with details than with classes of 
lets. These are called circumstantial memories. The 
erm is very expressive of the thing meant Circumstan- 
ial denotes the things or events that stand around, Mem- 
ry is here dependent on what happens to stand directly 
round what is remembered, rather than by any scientifio 
rrangement of ideas. 

I knew a stage-coach driver, who had for many years 
lone errands in Boston for people living on his route 
hrough the country. The fidelity with which he uni- 
Drmly executed his commissions had procured himi an 
xtensive business. After discharging his passengers at 
he hotel, he would drive around into various parts of the 
ity, thread numerous alleys and by-ways, attend to some 
wenty or thirty commissions at as many places, and 
hen return to the hotel, having with great exactness per* 
ormed all that was assigned him. Yet he used uo pa- 
ler, and kept no visible record of any kind. 

Curious to know how this was done, the common priv- 
lege of our country was indulged. He replied, that when 
le began he had but one or two errands. As his business 
ncreased, his power of memory increased ; so that he. 
ould now as easily remember thirty errands as at first he 
ould five. He had formed the habit of so associating 
very errand, and whatever was peculiar in it, with the 
lame of the family, the name and number of the street 
o which it belongtid, and he so strung them all together 
n his mind, that he knew the precise route to take. The 
loing of the first errand suggested the next, and that the 
rext, and so on until the whole was completed. This ia" 
rcumstantial memory, leaxiXtvug Itoia cai^lxi^. 'UQk»x% o^ 
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detail, . It has its value. In some callings, success 
depends almost absolutely upon it. 

6. Vocation. Every person best remembers things 
connected tvUli his own vocation, Tiiis is because he is 
best acquainted with them, and most interested in them. 
Those things in which we are most interested fix our at- 
tention most, and are therefore best remembered. When 
a student visits a foreign library, he ever afterwards re- 
raembers various books there, which the ordinary visitor 
scarcely remembers beyond the threshold of the building. 

A lady conversant with the fashionable toilet remem- 
bers all the particulars of a distinguished belle's dress at 
a ball ; while most of the gentlemen present, with memo- 
ries not inferior to hers, recollect very little about it. The 
memory of an epicure is very retentive of the various 
wines and dishes of an entertainment ; while the man of 
literary or philosophical pursuits remembers only the 
interesting topics of conversation connected with his 
studies.* This may be called professional memory — 
that is, memory as modified by a man's pursuits, 

6. Age. All have observed the failure of memory 
with the advance of old age. Ordinarily, it begins to 
serve less faithfully near the age of fifty, and becomes 
gradually impaired as years pass over. There is also a 
difference as to the thing's remembered. In youth, 
memory is more casual, clinging most tenaciously to 
incidents which happen to interest, however unimportant. 
At a later period, it becomes more judicious, selecting the 
more important things, and being more methodical. 

The failure of memory, as age advances, is owing 
mostly to physical causes. Passion, the handmaid of 
memory, is enfeebled through loss of the sap of life; 
hence, things being regarded with less feeling, they are 
more readily forgotten. 

Some philosophers have supposed, as a cause of the 
failing of memory, a derangement or partial \c^& of the 

♦ " A person who has not been accustomed to attend j)arlk'iilarly to horses 
or cattle, may study for a considerable time the appearance of a horse or of 
a bullock, without being able, a few days afterwards, to i)ronounce on his 
identity ; while a horse dealer or a grazier recollects many hundreds of 
that claas of animals with wliich he is conversant, as perfectly as ho does the 
UooB jf hiM acqa&mtancea." — Stewart' $ Philosophy ^y^^,, V. V- ""^^ - 
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power of association. Bat this is a gratuitous supposl 
tion, since the fact is sufficiently accounted for by the 
single cause above noticed. Moreover, the fact that very 
iged people remember so minutely the events of child- 
liood, is evidence that their association is still vigorous. 

7. Disease. The effects of disease upon memory are 
very marked, sometimes extraordinary. The most cariouB 
fact is, that the same disease sometimes quickens and 
sometimes suspends its functions. This lift doubtless 
^wing to the different effects of congestion, withdrawing 
the vital force from the organs more especially concerned 
with memory, or concentrating it upon them. So that, 
although it may be technically the same disease in both 
Liases, it differs in degree and in respect to the point of ■ 
cjoncentration. A certain degree of congestion may 
quicken memory ; another degree may suspend its func- 
tions ; just as a certain quantity of alcohol exhiktrates^ 
and that quantity increased produces torpor and even 
death. 

On arising from severe sickness, men have frequently 
been alarmed at the failure of their memories. Students 
have forgotten their languages, their mathematics, their 
history ; men of business have forgotten the details of their 
affairs, and have scarcely known how to proceed or where 
to begin. The same persons, while the exhilaration of 
the fever was on, betrayed symptoms of extraordinary 
memory in all these particulars. The lessons of boy- 
hood, long neglected, were revived and repeated with 
extraordinary fluency and exactness. 

By a natural law of reaction, when the undue excite- 
ment is over, a proportionate torpor succeeds. As much 
as the powers of memory were before above their natural 
level, so much are they now below it. Gradually, how- 
3ver, as health and strength return, does memory rise to 
her true position and resume her appropriate functions. i 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MEMORY. 

As men have ordinarily memory enough, ^good mem- 
ory is rather a term of quality than of quantity. Many have 
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the nnenyiable babit of remembering nnch that ought 
to be forgotten, and of forgetting much that ought to be 
remembered. The memory should be trained to sever 
the wheat from the chaff, an'd to store up healthful food 
for the future nourishment of the mind. He who is at 
no pains to direct the memory, but allows it to run at 
large, remembers as much^ perhaps, as he who carefully 
trains it ; but the one grows up a simpleton, the other a 
wise man. The memory of the one stores the mind with 
treasures of valuable knowledge ; that of the other fills 
it with a world of nonsense. The conditions of a good 
memory, then, are, to be susceptible to what ought to be 
remembered, to be retentive of it, and to have it at ready 
command. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IIL 

What is memorjf f What has it been supposed ? What is strictly trae ? 
^hat have some considered memory'? What does Stewart maintain? 
Reply 1 WTiat is his solution ? Docs memory always operate thus ? Re- 
mark! Are not other powers, besides conception and pcrcci)tion, in the 
svrvice of memory ? Remarks 1 What is said, secondly, of the operations 
rf memory 1 How does Stewart attempt to explain the difficulties of his 
theory 1 What is said in reply ? Illustration ? Apology for the above 
sTricturefl? Have brutes memory? What might be difficult to show? 
Examples of brute memory ? Into what hare some attempted to resolve 
nil these ? Reply ? What is said of the univtrsality of memory ? Ro- 
maics ? What is said of events of which we have read f Are there ine- 
qnalUies of memory ? In what do they mainly consist ? Illustrate. First 
cause affecting memory? Remarks? Second cause? Give examples. 
What is said of attention f Illustration ? Third source ? What is called 
philoaophical memory? Give the example. Advantage of such helps? 
Fourth source ? Wliat is said of all men ? What is the chief difference 
between them ? What are drciunstantial memories ? What is said of the 
fcrm ? Give the example. Fifih source ? How explained ? Examples ? 
Sixth source? What have all observed? Difference as to the thintfs 
/emembered ? To what is the failure of memory in old age owing ? What 
have some philosophers supposed ? Reply ? Seventh source ? Remariu f 
What if uid of the cbanctcristics of a (pod memory \ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MEMORY CONTINUED. 



CULTURE OF MEMORY. 



Special and direct eflbrts to strength the memory aw 
of little value. Like all the other mental powers, it ta 
strengthened by being appropriately exercised upon to 
appropriate objects. All artificial rules, all machinery, all 
exercises of memory, for the express purpose of strength- 
ening it, are rather injurious than beneficiaL They place 
the mind in a false position. If we suitably apply ovut 
mental powers to their appropriate objects^ they will grow 
with sufficient rapidity and in due proportion. 



EARLY CULTURE OF MEMORY. 

The first object in childhood is to direct the attention 
to things which ought to be remembered — things of 
future value. Childhood is the age ta learn spelling and 
reading — to learn to associate letters and wonis with the 
sounds they represent. Not only are the organs of speech 
then most flexible, but the mind is best qualified to ope^ 
ate in that small and circumstantial way by which letter 
after letter and word after word becomes forever asso- 
ciated with its sound. 

At the same age, much that is of prospective value 
may be committed to memory, although the mind is not 
yet capable of fully understanding it. Some dispate 
this, and contend that children shoi]dd learn nothing bat 
wiiat they understand. Bvxt IVve bi.Ni« of mental progieBS 
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are against this theory, and facts condemn it Memory 
is developed before the reasoning power, that she may 
lay up materials for it to work upon when it comes into 
service. 

Those early lessons, those grammatical rules, those 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, those hymns, those 
maxims of wisdom, those details of geography, chronology, 
arithmetic, committed to memory before we were able 
fully to understand their meaning, we find of great and 
ever-growinff value as we advance in life. The attention 
of childhood should also be called to the most important 
facts in nature. Some of the first lessons in natural 
history, botany, geology, ornithology, serve to form a 
taste for these studies, and to lay the foundation for fu- 
ture success in them. If childhood does not learn these 
things, it will learnf something else. Memory will work^ 
to store the mind with somethinff, Either valuable or 
Useless. 

SUBSEQUENT CULTURE OF MEMORY. 

As the mind matures, memory should take a more 
systematic and philosophical course. Nature suggests 
this ; for now the reasoning powers come into alliance 
with memory, to guide her associations and direct her 
course. She has hitherto dealt mostly with details ; she 
is now to remember in groups and classes, and by more 
remote associations. If she could once better recall the 
numerous pretty flowers seen in a ramble, she can now 
better recall the several genera and species to which they 
belong, and their scientific relation to the great family of 
which they are members. 

Hitherto memory has been mostly conversant with 
wards and signs ; she has now to do with realities. If 
she could once more easily learn to repeat a chapter, she 
can now more easily learn to recall its meaning. She is 
perpetually working her way beneath the surface, and in 
every direction, whither philosophical associations con- 
duct -her. 

Such is the course where memory is rightly cultivated , 
isd this majces the difference between beiw^ ^^^^ %. 
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jhild and ascending from that state to intellectual man- 
lood. Thus the mind not only advances broadly in 
knowledge, instead* of bounding over a single track, but 
iihe puts all her knowledge on duty, to trace out new 
elations and to discover for it new uses. The growth 
)f the mind in valuable knowledge depends not so mnch 
)n the number of new individual facts acquired and 
emembered, as on the number, extent, and value of their 
perceived relations.* 

The failure of memory in regard to details, as age 
idvances, may, on the whole, be regarded as a blessing. 
[t harmonizes with the laws of mental growth, and 
jeems a necessary condition of those more philosophic 
ind comprehensive modes of thinking whicb characterize 
naturity of intellect. 



CONFIRMING THE MEMORY. 

Still a vast store of details, as well as of classes of 
acts, must be at command through life, or the judgment 
;vill suffer, since a sound judgment is exercised in view 
'if fads. But if childhood and youth have taken the 
jourse above indicated, little difliculty w^ill be realized in 
permanently securing whatever needs to be remembered. 
The lessons that childhood has imprinted a thousand 
:imes will never be fully effaced. What is subsequently 
icquired would be more easily forgotten, but for those 
labits of philosophical arrangement to which we have 
idverted. At the same time, frequent recalling at this age 
should take the place of frequent repeating in childhood. 

The rules here to be observed are, first, give the 
3losest possible attention to what you would remember; 

* Maclaarin justly remarks, " New knowledge does not consist so mncb 
n our having access to a new object, as in comparing it wth others already 
wnown, observing its relations to them, or discerning what it has in common 
v\*X\ them, and wherein their disparity consists ; and therefore our knowl 
idffe is vastly greater tlian the sum of what ail its objects separately coald 
liFord ; and when a new object comes within our reach, the addition to>onr 
^Tiowledge is greater, the more we already know ; so that it increases, not as 
J)e new objects increase, but in a much higher ])roportion." — Omdvmion of 
Vkwg'of NewtoiC$ Discoveries^ ^c also ^\r,^iw\?'& vVvWofWi^Hy^ yoL i ^ %4Q. 
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secondly, Tednce it to system^ and fasten it in the mind 
by as many philosophical associations as possible ; thirdly, 
frequently recall it, and reflect upon it. What is thus 
learned will never be forgotten. Whether it be history, 
language, science, law, theology, or any thing else, the 
mind will be able to recall and use it, so long as reason 
is on the throne. By this meaas, the judge on the 
bench, at the age of sixty-five, may give as sound judg- 
ment in view of the facts in law studied at an early age 
as at any previous period. 

The importance of reducing to system and of accu- 
rately classifying what we learn, cannot be too nmch 
urged. This, well done, saves the necessity of much re- 
calling. The mind can hardly help remembering what 
is thus framed into it, and is made, as it were, part and 
parcel of its own being. The mechanic who has always 
been accustomed to have a place for every things and 
every thing in its place, will always find his tools at com- 
mand. So the student in every calling and profession, 
by systematic arrangement of his materials of thought, 
will be able, at any time to call them into service. 



COMMITTING TO PAPER. 

He who would have both a ready and retentive mem- 
ory, should rely a^ little as possible upon the pen. Mem- 
ory loves to he tncsted, and will pay large interest on 
what she receives. The practice of taking notes on the 
spot can hardly fail to weaken her powers. It is taking 
her -work out of her hands. But there is a limit, beyond 
which she cannot go without assistance. At this limit, 
the pen may come to aid her. Notes of a sermon, for 
instance, should not be taken at church ; but after return- 
ing home, it is well to write down the heads and most 
important thoughts in connection with them. This will 
serve to imprint them more deeply on the mind. 

So in studying history. After reading and reflecting 
upon the contents of a volume, it is well to write out, 
from memory, a synopsis of its contents. This synopsis 

20* 
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nay be subsequently used to assist the mind in recalling 
;he historic facts.* 

There are other cases in which the pen must be used, 
)r the memory will be over-tasked. In an interview 
mih the late Noah Webster, the distinguished lexicog^ 
■apher, I asked him how much reliance he placed upon 
lis memory in regard to the origin and the eWmological 
md current import of words. He replied, " None at all ; 
[ rely wholly on the pen." In a case where so many 
3articulars must be noted with exactness, entire reliance 
)n memory is demanding of her too much. Dr. Web- 
ster complained, however, that he had a bad memory. 
The reader will perceive that this is accounted for by 
ivhat has been said above. His necessary reliance on 
:he pen, as a lexicographer, for a long series of years, 
9(rould unavoidably render it difficult to retain any thing 
s^thout that aid. 

ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 

Artificial memory is secured by combining things 
2asily remembered with those not easily remembered, 
[n this way, we recall the latter by the aid of the former. 
Suppose we wish to remember a man's name. Stand- 
ing apart from all associations, it is not easily retained. 
But if it happen to be the name of some person, place, 
3r object with which we are acquainted, association 
enables us to remember it with ease. Or suppose wb 
cvish to remember a date. If we can associate it with 
some other date, or with some name familiar to us, if 
bhe association holds firm, the date is remembered. 
These, however, are the simple artifices, and do not 
differ much from the ordinary associations. 

Systems of more artificial memory, involving consid- 
erable machinery, have been invented by Mr. Ghray, of 
Europe, and Mr. Johnson, of this country. They are 
mailed Memoria Technica, and have found considerable 

* The writer went through Rollin's Ancient History in this wa^, dnring 
% college vacation, and no portion of his reading in history has been man 
iccnratelv remembered. The same coarse was sabseqaentlj taken with 
Uume^a Hiatory of England, and \% T^connn^snii^ \fs «Il «Uidenti. 
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faTor. Several distinguished men have used them, as 
they iaform ns, to advantage.* But whether the effect 
apon the mind, of training it to such strange and arti- 
ficial associations, is on the whole beneficial, is with 
some reason doubted. Some minds have a propensity to 
strange, unnatural, ridiculous combinations. It is ques- 
tionable how far this should be indulged. 

It has been remarked above, that system and order aid 
memory. Sometimes the very opposite^ by its extreme 
oddUpj has the same effect. Whatever strikes the mind 
forcibfyj even though it be the novelty of confusion 
itself, may help us to remember. 

Id illustration of the importance of order to aid the 
memory, Rrofessor Upham states the following fact : " A 
person was one day boasting in the presence of Foote, 
the comedian, of the wonderful facility with which he 
could commit any thing to memory, when the modern 
Aristophanes said he would write down a dozen lines in 
prose, which he could not commit to memory in as many 
minutes. The man of great memory accepted the chal- 
lenge ; a wager was laid, and Foote produced the follow- 
ing: ^ So she went into the garden, to cut a cabbage leaf 
to make an apple pie ; and at the same time a great she- 
bear coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. 
What, no soap? So he died, and she very imprudently 
married the barber ; and there were present the Picinin- 
nies, and the Joblillies, and the Gargulies, and the grand 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at the 
top ; and they all fell to playing catch as catch can, till 
the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their boots.'" 
Upham remarks, " The story adds, that Foote \ron the 
wager. And it is very evident that statements of this 
description, utterly disregarding the order of nature and 
events, must defy, if carried to any great length, the 
strongest memory." f 

To test this, I put some of the young ladies of my 
achool on trial, and, in less than ten minutes, two of them 

* Mr. Johnson exercised a class in his system, in a school of young 
lidies in Boston under my charge, and the examination, in the judgment 
of competent gentlemen, demonstrated the success of his system. 

t Upliain'i Philosophy, p. 179. 
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repeated the whole, verbatim; thus beating "the man 
of great memory " himself, and proving the tmth of tho 
saying, that there are points where extremes meet. 



RELATION OF MEMORY TO RELIGION. 

The relation of memory to the Christian religion, 
although of the highest importance, is too obvions to 
require much notice. It was by virtue of this that 
Christianity itself 'vas handed down to us; it is by 
virtue of this thai all our past observation and expen- 
ence of its benign influences are now available ; it wiD, 
in eternity, be by virtue of the same that the deeds of 
the present life will send down their record through those • 
ceaseless ages. 

Memory is a ground of belief j not less imperative than 
the absolute knowledge of present realities. Indeed, in 
the strictest sense, all knowledge depends upon it; for 
the present is but a point, and all behind it depends od 
memory. Nor, if the memory be good, does it matter 
whether the remembered event took place a week, a year, 
or five years before. Criminals are condemned and exe- 
cuted on testimony running back ten, and even twenty 
years, provided the case is clear. And when we consider 
that the sacred historians wrote of things in which they ' 
were deeply interested, and under the influence of an in- 
spiration which was vouchsafed to " bring all things to 
their remembrance," we ought to repose the same confi- 
dence in their narrations, provided they were honest and 
competent men, as in the subjects of our personal 
knowledge. 

It is memory, also, that brings to us our own hirtoiy, 
as individual subjects of this gracious religion. Our 
past sins, conflicts, victories, hopes, repentings, joys, 
promises — all that renders the past a means of gnid- 
ance and impulse in our future course towards the 
"prize of our high calling," depends on memory, "Then 
shalt remember all the way in which the Lord thy God 
led thee tlese forty years in the wilderness, to prove 
what is in thy heart, whether thou wilt keep his coBH 
mandment}." 
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Memory, also, will connect time with eternity ; being one 
of the constitutional powers of the soul, any question of 
its eternal duration cannot be philosophically raised. The 
immortality of the soul implies the immortalitij of its es' 
sential attributes. Take away memory, and the soul is 
no longer a rational being. If memory is made up of 
perception and conception, as some think, then, so long 
as the soul can perceive and conceive, she can remember ; 
if it be an ultimate constitutional power, as I think it is, 
it holds a place ivit/i the other constitutional powers of the 
soulj and will perish only with them and with the soul 

If the question be, How long' shall we remember ? 
the answer naturally is, So long as we have the power; 
which brings us to the same point. If the question be, 
How much shall we remember ? there may be ground 
of doubt. It does not seem to be tlfe province of philoso- 
phy to settle this point. 

In the light of Christianity, we are led to conclude that 
we shall in eternity remember all the deeds and events of 
this life having' a moral bearing. The fact that we seem 
now to have forgotten many of our right or wrong 
actions, does not militate against this conclusion ; fox 
there is a mighty power in pressing emergencies, espe- 
cially in moments of alarm, to lift the veil of oblivion 
and bring up long-forgotten deeds. At such moments, 
events of by-gone years have rushed with lightning wing 
upon the mind. In this view, past forgotten deeds have 
been compared to letters written with sympathetic ink 
upon a sheet of white paper ; they are not seen until the 
paper is held to the fire, and that potent agent brings the 
colors out. 

We have reason to believe that the awful scenes of 
the judgment day will not fail to put memory on duty, 
and bid her call up the entire record of our moral doings 
in this life. " Son, remember," are words once addressed 
to a spirit from this world in eternity. Thus philosophy 
and Christianity combine to admonish us to do nothing 
which we could wish to forget, and to fill up life with as 
many as possible of those deeds which it will be oua 

ETBBNAL JOY TO REMEMBER. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER TV. 

What is said of the .ulture of memory ? "What is the first 
childhood ? Remarks ? What is said of committing to memory 
p'ospective value ? What do some contend ? Reply ? Particulars 
should memory do as the mind*matures ? Remarks ? What is t 
of the mind when rightly cultivated 1 What is said of the i 
memory in regard to details ? Remarks on confimiing the memor 
rule 1 Second f Third 9 What is said of the importance of «yj 
Of committing to paper f Instance ? Studying history f Noah 
What is said of artificial memory? What of the opposite i 
Instance ? What is said of the relation of memory to religi 
memory as a ground of belief? Illustrate. Of memory as relat 
own history ? As connecting time with eternity 1 In the light 
tianity, what arc we led to conclude ? Remarks ? What have 
to believe ? What do philosophy and Christianity combine to adna 



PAllT IV. 

DISTINGUISHING POWERS OF THE HUMAN 

INTELLECT. 



CHAPTER .1. 



GENERAL VIEWS OF MAN'S SUPERIORITY. 



Among the pretending illuminators of mankind, is a 
class of speculating philosophers, referred to in preceding 
pages, who tell us there is no difference in kind between 
the intellect of man and that of a brute. They maintain 
that the difference is merely in degree^ not in kind; and 
in the way of illustration, they inform us that the dis- 
parity is greater between the intellect of a lobster and 
that of a horse than between the intellect of a horse and 
that of a man. 

How they have been enabled to take the precise gauge 
and dimensions of the lobster's intellect, and to demon- 
strate the points of distinction between it and that of the 
horse, they have not told us ; but by denying all differ- 
ence in kind^ and maintaining only a chain of degrees^ 
running from the lowest order of sentient creatures up 
to man, they have not wanted zeal in attempting to 
show that man is not the fallen image of God, but the 
exalted image of a lobster. 
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CHAIN OF DEGREES. 

There is, indeed, a chain of degrees. Nature seems to 
avoid, so far as possible, violent transitions. The pas- 
sages from the mineral to the vegetable, from the vegeta- 
ble to the animal, from the animal to the rational, ue 
made as gently as the case admits. But then the pas- 
sages are really made. The vegetable is more than the 
mineral, the animal is more than the vegetable, and a 
rational mind is more than an animal. 

Nor, in the regular course of nature, are there aoy in- 
tervening nondescripts between the great kingdoms and 
classes of being. Where any thing like these occurs, it 
is the result of some violation of nature's laws ; an acci- 
dent, which soon vanishes. Such apparent caprices are 
no more to be cited as illustrations of the steady and ud- 
deviating course of nature, than the accidental ripples on 
the surface of a river of the course of the stream. The 
speculations of philosophers, drawn from supposed exam- 
ples of hybridous life, are thoroughly un philosophical ■ 
and betray as much ignorance of physiology as of the 
true principles of inductive logic.f 

■ 

* " The simplest combination of animal life, where sensation fint m*u* 
fcsts itself in matter, is found in mines, where, 'unmolested by winds,©' 
changing temperature, infusoria or moulds cover the damp wall.' The projpf 
element of infusoria, or mould, is albumen, which they receive from the miB' 
eral body to which they adhere ; tlie mineral being the matrice of the mwdi 
Its delicate tissue is composed chiefly of nitre, eighty-five per cent of wUA 
is oxygen ; it lias a feeble circulation, with little or no sensation.'' " Seniir 
tion, circulation, and voluntary motion are the second simplest combbUk- 
tion of sensation with matter." — Sensational Physiology ; Laws of CaittBr 
tiony p. 102. 

t " Experiments have rendered it certain that hybridityin animals resnlti 
from tlie absence of a proper degree of sensible heat. The ipnle that htf 
hitherto been regarded as a hybrid, is so only from accidental circnin- 
stances. Prevost and Dumas, in repeating the experiments of Lcwenhoecki 
have discovered the hybridity of mules in northern climates to be caused by 
the absence of spermatic animalcules ; while these being present in iA 
mules of hot climates, explain the phenomena of reproduction. In this ex- 
ample, the law defines its degrees so clearly as to give us all the partica- 
lars, namely, that, in northern climates, sensation is unfclt in the sperinatie 
vessels by the hybrid, and reproduction is impossible ; whereas a hot flimft**! 
in establishing the necessary degree of heat, produces the necessaiy snppll 
of circulating fluid, whereby sensation in the spermatic vessels of tiie hybno 
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WHEREIN MEN AND BRUTES ARE ALIKE. 

In respect to animal life, man commences^ in many 
-fespects, as low as the brute, and even lower. No brute 
•aninials at birth, and for months after, are as helpless as 
faoman infancy, or certainly not more so. Man steps 
below brutes at his origin, as if to take a position for the 
^reatieap with which he is to pass them. 

We have followed man with the brute through the 
various sensations which they hold in common, and 
have also indicated those powers of which the brute 
seems, in some degree, to participate. We have seen, 
however, that these powers are in man associated with 
others, lifting them into a sphere of activity immeasura- 
bly higher than ever falls to the range of brute intellect. 
We are in subsequent pages to contemplate those other, 
those distinguishing powers. 

Our knowledge of brute mind is mostly negative. I 
•propose to show that there are certain powers of the 
human intellect, demonstrable by experience and obser- 
vation, of which we have not a shadow of evidence that 
they pertain to brute intellect, and that they differ from 
every development of brute mind, not only in degree^ but 
in kind. 

DOMINION OF MAN. 

There was science as well as poetry in what the royal 
minstrel flung from his harp, when he sung of man : 
" Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor ; thou hast made 
him to have dominion over all the works of thy hands; 
thou hast put all things under him." The Septuagint 
reads, ^ Thou hast made him a little lower than Elohetn ; " 
that is, a little lower than God, or as God in miniature. 

And how like his Creator is man, in his dominion 

ii developed, and the animal resumes its place in the laws of causation, by 
becoming reprodnctire. Thus I have bridged over the chasm that has hith- 
erto been leaped, and connected mineral, vegetable, and animal life by tho 
chain of cansatian." — Ibid. p. 104. 

21 
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)ver the world ! Over all these vast mineral, vegetable^ 
inimal kingdoms, he holds lordly dominion ; over them 
lU he has such power and control, that there is no imagi- 
lable form of strength, utility, or beauty, to "which oe 
cannot subdue the mountain rocks ; no quality or con- 
lition grateful to the taste, nutritious to the body, or 
)leasing to the eye, to which he cannot bring the wild 
vegetable creation ; and no purpose of convenieDoe, 
abor, or recreation to which he cannot make the animal 
ribes subservient. 



IN WHAT MANS POWER OF DOMINION CONSISTS. 

The power of man over the lower creation results 
tartly from his superior physical organization, partica- 
arly that of his handy — his most distinctive physical 
5haracteristic, — but more especially from the superior 
endowments of his mind. It is not the want of speech 
:hat holds the brute creation in relative abjectness ; for 
3rutes have language, as well as men, and that adequate 
:o express all they know. That it is neither the cunning 
3f the hand, nor the peculiar organs of speech, that dia- 
[.inguish man from the brute, as some affirm, is evident 
from the fact that a human being without hands, and 
Jumb from his birth, has developed all the distinguishing 
Droperties of the human intellect. 

If we speak of physical stren^h, what is the power of 
nan compared with those vast mountains of rock which 
sink to plains before him, compared with those huge 
structures and massive columns of architecture w^hich 
tower under his little hands to the skies ? What is the 
puny arm of man compared with the mighty forests, the 
wildernesses of stately cedars and majestic oaks, which 
recede from his presence, and by his magic touch give 
olace to smiling and verdant fields ? What but a feeble 
speck is man on the great ocean, whose proud, swelling 
waves, angry billows, and furious tempests he fearlessly 
encounters ? What is the strength of man compared 
with that of the ox, the horse, the elephant, which he so 
readily subjects to the yoke of his dominion ? 
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How, 'then, is man enabled to maintain this dominion 
over the world ? The only philosophical answer is, By 
the superior powers of his mind. It is because he knows 
haw. By virtue of superior intellectual endowmentSj he 
is enabled to apprehend means of appropriating all the 
laws and powers of nature to his use, thus making them 
to become, as it were, his own sinews and muscles, guid- 
ed by his wisdom, and obedient to his will. 



LIKENESS OF THE HUMAN TO THE DIVINE INTELLECT. 

Let us notice, in this respect, the striking resemblance 
of the human mind to That in whose image* it was 
created. When we look upon the four great kingdoms 
of nature, — the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, the 
mental, *—> upon the globe itself which we inhabit, and 
the shining worlds around us ; upon the boundless varie- 
ties of created beauty in the plants, the flowers, the trees 
of the forest ; upon the numberless surpassing wonders 
of animal .organization ; upon the more wonderful crea- 
tion and endowments of human intellect; and finally, 
upon the most sublime and glorious of all objects in 
creation — the vioral government divinely established and 
maintained over the universe ; and then, when we con- 
sider that all this was conceived, planned, perfected by 
the mind of God, we are compelled to exclaim. How 
amazing" the powers of that mind ! 

And in addition to the inherent powers of his personal 
mind, he employs all his works as instruments of his will. 
He makes certain things means of accomplishing others, 
and these again means to others; the number ever ris- 
ing in an infinite progression. Thus all matter, all 
created beings, all the laws and operations of nature, 
from motes to worlds, and from worlds to systems of 



♦ "And God said, Let ns make man in our image, after our likeness ; and 
let them have dominion over tlie fish of the sea, and over the fowl of tha 
air, and over the cattle, and, over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creencth upon the earth. So God created man in his own ima^e. 
in the image of God created he him ; male and female created he them.** 
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worlds, become as it were his own bones and sii'."<A 
by which he executes the lofty and all-embracing [fjx 
poses of his mind. Hence they are variously term^^I hii 
instruments, his vehicles, his ministering agents. In the 
bold and beautiful figure of the sacred writers, he makes 
the forked -lightnings his arrows, the clouds his chariotSi 
and the winds his angels. 

Now all this is similar to what man does on a smatter 
scale. When we look upon the various fabrics of 
strength and beauty which clothe our persons; when 
we sec the dark and gloomy desert giving place to culti- 
vated fields, laughing with golden harvest; when we 
behold the magnificent houses, temples, cities which 
man has reared ; when our enchanted eyes glakice at the 
fire-sped car, thundering on its iron track as with light- 
ing wing ; when we behold a highway icr nations 
thrown across the oceans, and proud ships of merchaD< 
disc and war riding fearlessly forth to all tiie ports and 
continents of the globe ; when we see how much science 
has done, in discovering the amplitude, laws, and opera- 
tions of nature ; when we see knowledge reduced to 
language, language to written letters and words, and these 
to books, by which man makes his thoughts travel the 
world over, and live and speak through all ages ; when 
we look upon the vast libraries which have been made 
to give utterance to human thoughts; when we see civil 
governments, founded on principles of equal justice, es- 
tablished over great nations ; and when we consider that 
all this is the work of the human intellect, can we avoid 
exclaiming, How unlike that of the brute, how like to 
His in whose image it is declared to have been made, is 
the intellect of man ! 

The most important of those intellectual powers which 
distinguish man from the brute may be comprehended 
under the following heads — Abstraction, Classifi- 
cation, InductiOxX, Reason, JudGxMent, Imagination. 
Brute mind cannot be shown to possess these powers 
in any proper sense ; and it will be seen, as we proceed, 
that it is by the use of these that man, availing himself 
of the materials furnished by his lower faculties, rises from 
the mere animal to the rank of a rational and immortal 
being 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

What is said of a class of speculating philosophers ? Their illustration ? 
Remarks. What of a chain of degrees f What of apparent caprices ? 
Whom are men and animals alike ? With what are the human powers, in 
distinction from those of the brute, associated f What is our knowledge of 
brate mind ? What is proposed ? What is said of the dominion of man ? 
Id what consists man^s power of dominion ? What is said of the want of 
ipte/A in brutes ? Of man's physical strength f How, then, can he maintain 
hii dominion ? The operations of the diyine Mind in the four kingdoms 
of nature ? In making part of his works means of accomplishing others ? 
To what is all this similar ? Illustrations ? Under what heads may 1>q 
eompnhendsd the moat important of those powers which distinguish man 
fiomthebr..^? 

21* 



CHAPTER II. 



ABSTRACTION. 



Abstraction implies the power of considering any pari 
ir property of an object by itself. Thus, if we take anr 
ipple in our hands, we may think of its magnitude, or of 
ts smoothness, or of its mellowness, or of its odor, or of ■ 
ts color, or, if we taste it, of its flavor. Considering ; 
my one of these properties apart from the apple itself ia^ 
called abstraction, • 

Some have confounded abstraction with analysis ; but 
:here is some difference between them. Abstraction is 
:he considering of one part or property of an object by 
itself; analysis is the resolving of the Miole object into 
its elements. Analysis implies more than abstraction. 
We abstract when we analyze, but we do not always 
analyze when we abstract. The chemist analyzes when 
tic decomposes water, air, marble, &c., into their simple 
elements ; he literally abstracts when he withdraws some 
one element from the object to which it belongs. 

But we may separate in thought when we do not in 
fact ; the former is commonly called abstraction, the lat- 
:cr analysis. Hence abstraction belongs more properly to. 
nental science, analysis to physical. We can in thouglU 
separate the length, breadth, thickness, hardness, &c,, 
3f a marble slab from the slab itself; this is abstraction,* 

* It was a theory of the ancient schools, down to the eleventh centoij, 
:hat there were certain universal realities, or " forms of things from eternity 
mmerscd in matter," to which abstract names are given. " Sach " says 
Stewart, " appears to have been the jirevailing opinion concerning the natuie 
3f universals till the eleventh centurj', wlien a new doctrine, or, as some 
luthors think, a doctrine borrowed from the school of Zeno, was proposed 
^y Boscellinus, and soon after very widely propagated over Europe '•y the 
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We can, in fact, separate the elements of that slab — the 
lime, carbonic acid, &c. — from each other ; this is analy- 
sis. The latter term is, however, applied figuratively 
to mere mental action. 



IMPORTANCE OF ABSTRACTION. 

Abstraction is at the foundation of all classi/lcatioyi, 
and some merge them into one ; but as they are really 
distinct, their omces are sufficiently marked and impor- 
tant to justify, contemplating them apart. Abstraction 
is as essential to our reasoning powers, both in morals 
and mathematics, as to our classification. The direct 
office of this power is, to enable the mind to derive a 
multitude of ideas from a single object ; ideas applicable 
not only to other objects of the same kind or species, but 
to those of every description. Here we begin to see the 
broad line of distinction between the human and brute 
intellect.* 

ILLUSTRATION. 

When the brute looks upon an object, he seems to 
regard it only as a whole ; he derives from it, as it were, 

abilities and eloquence of one of his scholars, the celebrated Peter Abchml. 
According to these philosophers, there are no existences in nature corrc- 
6|)onding to general terms, and the objects of our attention in all our gen- 
eral specalations are not ideas, but words. 

*' In consequence of this new docrine, the schoolmen grmlually formed 
themselves into two sects; one of which attached itself to the opinions of 
RoscclUnns and Abelard, while the other adhered to the principles of Aris- 
totle. Of these sects, the former are known in literary history by the nume 
of Nominalists, the latter by the name of llealists. It is vvith the doctrine 
of the Nominalists that my own opinion on this subject coincides." — Stew- 
arfs Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 98. 

* " This power of considering certain qualities or attributes of an object 
apart from tne rest, or, as I would rather choose to call it, the power which 
the understanding has of separating the combinations which ore present to 
it, is distinguished by logicians bv the name of abstraction. It had been 
sapposed by some philosophers (with what probability I shall not now in- 
quire) to. form the characteristic attribute of a rational nature. That it 
is one of the most important of all our faculties, and very intimately con- 
nected with the exercise of our reasoning powers, is beyond dispnte." — * 
/AU TOL L p. 90. 
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but 8, single idea. But man regards it also in its rsi 
merous properties and elements. Thus, when he l 
upon a stone, a tree, or a flower, he not only receives 
one idea of that object as the brute does, but he 
gathers from it the abstract ideas of length, breadtli 
thickness, solidity, color, &c. These abstract ideas, by 
the aid of other faculties, he can employ in forming Gomr 
ceptions of unseen and distant objects. 

When he hears an object described^ having properties 
similar to those with which he has thus become famiGsi^ 
he as readily conceives it, although thousands of mikii 
distant, as though it had just lain directly before bis eyes. 
By examining the properties of the few objects aboitt 
him, his mind obtains the means of becoming acqaaiotiit 
with the universe at large. Histories, descriptions, paint^ j 
ings of distant places and objects present them to inlOr^ 
with scarcely less exactness than their actual presencfc " 
A description of St. Paul's Church, in London, or rf 
Mount Vesuvius, or of the Egyptian Pyramids, es^ 
bles the distant artist to draw a picture nearly or quSts 
as true to the original as though his eyes had actualt^ 
seen them. 

Thus, while brute intellect is confined to the little spot 
or the particular objects on which the animal gazes, the 
human intellect, like that of Him in whose likeness it 
was made, overleaps the boundaries of physical vision, 
expatiates abroad, accumulating treasures of ever-grow- 
ing wealth in all parts of creation. 

While the student's body is living only in one small 
spot, his mind may be living in distant continents— 
now exploring the busy streets of London, or gazing 
upon some of the objects of special interest in that great 
metropolis ; .now looking with admiration upon the stu- 
pen do us structure of St. Peter's, in Rome ; now casting 
a glance of solemn awe upon the Pyramids of Egypt 
now indulging its taste with fine relics of Grecian archi 
tecture ; and now again, with bolder adventure, travellinj 
amidst the wonders of India and China, or, perhaps, ez 
ploring the coral beds of the ocean ; or ascending th 
towering mountains of the land of the sun into region 
of everlasting winter and storm. 
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^£f Thas has the human intellect power to appropriate to 

i^M$SBe\f all the works of creation, far and near ; it can know, 

tOossess, enjoy them ; while, for aught that appears, the 

i^Mxtellect of the brute has no part nor lot in any thing, 

^ except what lies within the little circle of his bodily vision. 



RELATION OF ABSTRACTION TO MATHEMATICS. 

*The whole science of mathematics is one of abstract 
nambers and relations. Hence it is eminently dependent 
on that mental power which we are now considering. 
Other powers are also called into exercise, more or less, 
bnt all depend on these. 

We learn most things first in the concrete. The child 
has his marbles, his blocks, &c. From these, or any 
thing else which he happens to play with, he begins to 
get the notion of length, breadth, thickness , of round- 
ness, squareness, &c. He also learns to consider his 
toys as one, two, three ; as few or many. All these ideas 
he abstracts from the toys themselves, and employs them 
as elements of abstract or mathematical science. These ab- 
stract ideas are called general^ because they apply to all 
subjects. When a person has once learned to compute 
and measure^ he may apply his computations and meas- 
urements to objects of every description. But the sci- 
ence of mathematics stands aloof from these objects ; 
considered in itself, it is a science of pure abstractions. 



RELATION OF ABSTRACTION TO TUB PRACTICAL ARTS. 

It is in the exercise of this power that the machinist, 
the architect, the mason, the carpenter is enabled to ad- 
just his materials to the relations for which they are 
severally designed. An abstraction, a measurement of 
what is wanted, is first obtained; by this the material is 
wrought and adjusted to its design, so that when the 
several parts of the machinery, the house, the ship, or 
whatever it be, are brought together, although from 
•-arious and distant places, they are found to fit each 
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[)ther precisely. Many a complicated machine, many 
a, splendid edifice, has been thus erected of raateriflls 
wrought in different parts of the world. 

The Temple of Solomon is said to have been built of 
materials wrought in the distant mountains, with such 
m exact application of the abstract principles, that, at its 
3rection, the sound of the hammer did not break the. 
sacred silence of the holy place. It is truly a beautiful 
llustration of the mental power we are considering, to 
DC hold a vast edifice rising under the workman's hands, 
3very joint, every pin, every mortice moving into its 
ixact place, as though it had been there before. Indeed, 
3y the application of abstract principles, a more perfect 
' fit " can often be obtained than by the actual applica- 
tion of the objects themselves. 



RIGHT USE OF THIS POWER. 

On this point, Stewart has well remarked, " In a per- 
fect system of education, care should be taken to guard 
against both extremes, and to unite habits of abstraction 
ivith habits of business in such a manner as to enable 
men to consider things, either in general or in detail, as 
:he occasion may require. Whichever of these habits 
nay happen to gain an undue ascendant over the mind, 
it will necessarily produce a character limited in its pow- 
ers, and fitted only for particular exertions.. Hence some 
3f the apparent inconsistencies which we may frequently 
•emark in the intellectual capacities of the same person. 

" One man, from an early indulgence in abstract specn- 
ation, possesses a knowledge of general principles, and 
1 talent for general reasoning, unit-ed with a fluency and 
eloquence in the use of general terms, which seem to the 
iTulgar to announce abilities fitted for any given situation 
;n life ; while, in the conduct of the simplest aflairs, 
le exhibits every mark of irresolution and incapacity. 
Another r ot only acts with propriety and skill in circum- 
jtances which require a minute attention to details, bat 
possesses an acuteness of reasoning and a facility of 
expression on all subjects in which nothing but what is 
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particular is involved; while, on g&leral topics, he is 
perfectly unable either to reason or to judge." * 

A perfect combination of the two habits — that of 
dealing in abstract and general principles and that of 
dealing in details — makes the most perfect education. 
It bridges the gulf between the learned and the unedu- 
cated. " Expert men," says Lord Bacon, " can execute 
and judge of particulars one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots, and the marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned." 



RELATION OF ABSTRACTION TO RELIGION. 

This distinguishing prerogative allies man to that in- 
visible empire of objects revealed in Christianity. It 
furnishes his conception and imagination with the mate- 
rials for embracing other beings, other modes of existence, 
other and higher interests than this world affords. He is 
thus placed in relation to the Christian religion. He 
becomes acquainted with distant objects, not only of the 
present age, but also of ages preceding and ages coming. 
He becomes both a chronicler of the past and a prophet 
of the future. 

The same intellectual power acquaints him with the 
abstract properties and qualities of mind. When a man 
contemplates the mental character of a fellow-being, he 
considers not merely that one character as a whole ; he 
also gathers from it the abstract properties of reason^ 
judgfkent^ memory; the various qualities of virtue^ trvth^ 
justice; of vice, falsehood^ dishonesty; of love^ haired^ 
revenge. 

By means of these abstractions, so combined as to an- 
swer to descriptions of character, he is enabled to form 
just conceptions of thousands of men on record whom he 
has not seen. He thus becomes, as it were, personally 
acquainted with Adam, Abraham, Noah, Job, Daniel; 
with Cyrus, Alexander, Csesar, Hannibal; with Plato, 

* Stewart's Philosophy, toI. i. p. 131. 
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Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil ; and with all the illnstrioiu 
dead whose histories have reached us. 

In the same way he becomes acquainted with that 
wonderful personage, Jesus Christ. He has never seen 
him, but he has abstracted, from various sources, some- 
thing like the mental and moral qualities predicated of 
him, and, by the aid of imagination, so .combines them 
as to conceive of a being answering to the historic de- 
scription of him. Thus does Jesus Christ, although never 
seen by his bodily eye, stand as it were in living form 
before his mind, the object of his admiration and gratitude. 

In the same way he becomes, as it were, acquainted 
with the angelic beings mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and finally with God himself. His mind' thus 
gradually ascends, as on the patriarch's ladder, from the 
cold, hard earth on which his body rests, into the warm 
and glorious realms of heaven. All this is wholly, with- 
out the range of brute mind. It evidently places man 
apart from all creatures upon the earth, in relation to other 
and higher worlds than this. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

What is abstraction ? Illustration 1 With what have some confonnded 
abstraction ? State the distinction ? niastrate. What is said of doing 
in thought what is not done in fact ? What is abstraction at the founda- 
tion of? What is its direct office? Illustrations? State the disparifrf 
between the human and brute mind in this particular. Belation of ab- 
straction to mathematics f How do we first learn things ? Illustratioii 1 
Relation of abstraction to the practical arts f Temple of Solomon ? Stew- 
art's remarks on the right use of this power. To what does this distin- 
guishing prerogative ally man? Remarks? With what does the same 
intellectual power acquaint him ? Remarks ? The several illastrations f 
Where, then, does this power evidently place man ? 



ion: 
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CHAPTER III. 



CLASSIFICATION. 



Classification implies the power of arranging things 
into genera and species. Suppose a promiscuous heap of 
fruit which it is proposed to classify. We remove all that 
is of a particular shape and appearance, and place it by 
itself; t5o this heap we give the name apple. We do the 
same in reference to all the fruit of another shape and 
appearance, and call it pear; the same in reference to that 
of another, and call it peach ; in reference to that of an- 
other, and call it plum; to that of another, and call it 
cherry. We have now arranged the fruit into genera. 
We have the genus apple, the genus pear, the genus 
peach, &c. 



SUBDIVISION OF GENERA INTO SPECIES. 

But, on examining the apples further, we find that some 
are sweet and others sour. We divide again, placing the 
sweet by themselves, and the sour by themselves. Under 
the genus apple, the sweet and the sour are species. We 
examine more minutely, and find that the sour apples 
have various flavors. We select those characterized by 
peculiar flavors, and place all of like flavors together in 
separate heaps ; we do the same with the sweet apples. 

If, now, we consider the sour apples a genus, these 
subdivisions of them are species ; so also, if the sweet 
apples be considered a genus, the diflerent sorts of sweet 
apples under this genus are species. As we descend from 
the general to the specific, species become genera \ and 

22 
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IS we ascend from the speci6c to the general, genera 
)ecome species. We go through a similar process with 
Jl the other fruits. 

We have now performed a scientific classification of 
he previously confused heap. Having done this in ref»- 
mce to the heap before us, we have virtually done it in 
eference to all such fruits in the world. Hereafter, when- 
jver we see or hear of any such fruits, we know what Hitg 
ire^ and where to place them. From these few facts, our 
ninds have learned a lesson wide as the world. Bat 
dassification does not necessarily include the aciuol aep- 
iration and arrangement of the several genera and spe- 
cies : as an abstraction, we often do mentally what cannot 
)e done actually ; and it is only the mental process \ritli 
;\rhich we are now concerned. 



CLASSIFICATION AN ORIGINAL PRINCIPLE. 

That the power of classification is an original and 
essential attribute of humanitv, is evident from the fact 
;hat all men give evidence of possessing it, and that cAfl* 
Iren manifest it prior to instruction* » The rudest savage 
:ribes classify the trees, plants, and animals with which 
;hey are conversant ; and if we give to the little child a 
leap of variously-shaped and colored beads, we find it 

* " Un enfant appcUe du nom d'Arbrc le premier arbre quo nous Ini 
nontrons. Un second arbre qu'il voit cnsuite lai rapelle la mdme id6e \ 
1 lui donne le moine nom ; de memo a un troisiC^me; i\ nn qnatridmef et 
r'oila le mot d'Arbrc donn6 d'abord i\ nn individo, qui deyiont poor In! 
in nom dc classc ou dc ^enre, une id6e abstraitc qui comprend toiu ki 
u-bres en g6neral." — AIM de (Jondillac. 

" The particular cave, whose covering sheltered the savage from tha 
veathcr ; the i)articular tree, whose fruit relieved his hunger ; the partico- 
ar fountain, whose water allayed his thirst, woald first be denominated 
jy the words cave, tree, fountain, or by whatever other appeUation be 
night think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. Afterwaidt^ 
^hen the more enlarged experience of this savage had led him to obsanre^ 
ind his necessary occasion obliged him to make mention of other OBWfl, 
md other trees, and other fountains, he would naturally bestow upon 
sach of these new objects the same name by which he had iMen acemtomed 
x> express the similar object ho was first acquainted with. And tlnak 
;ho8e words which were originally the proper names of indiyidoala wonld 
sach of them insensibly bticomo the common name of a mnldttlo.*-^ 
Skniih^s Origin of Language, Sec Stcwart^s Philosophy, toL i. p. 8A» 
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immediately engaged in assorting them according to their 
forms and colors. We see here, as indeed every where 
else, an adaptation of the human mind to the lessons to be 
learned. The mind has the constitutional power and 
propensity to classify; and classes in nature actually 
exist Creation is not a confused jumble. Although no 
two of any genus or species are exactly alike, yet all of 
each genus and of each species have the distinctive char- 
aeierigtics which determine its family. The lines arc 
drawn with a breadth and clearness which can never be 
mistaken. 

Horses, for instance, are of all imaginable varieties ; 
yet no horse partakes of the genus elephant, or tiger, or 
any other animal but a horse. The same is true, in the 
strictest sense, of all the classes in the mineral, vegetable, 
animal, and rational kingdoms. The principle of a severe 
and exact classification runs through them all, indicating 
the existence of that attribute in the mind of their Crea- 
tor which he has implanted in the minds of those he has 
made to study his works. 



INCORRECT CLASSIFICATION. 

Although the propensity to classify is early and univer- 
sally developed, like all the other mental (aculties/it needs 
instruction. The classifications of untaught minds are 
sometimes exceedingly erroneous. The error usually con- 
sists in classing things together whose points of resem- 
blance are deceptive and casual, instead of being real and 
permanent. Thus a child would be likely to arrange glass, 
crystal, diamond, in one class, being deceived by appear- 
ance. Gold, bra^s, and all modifications of metals of a 
yellow color would for the same reason be grouped to- 
gether. When the education of a person is quite limited, 
in his attempts, to bring every new object within the 
classes which he has formed, he sometimes places it in 
very strange company. 

Dugald Stewart refers to a fact illustrative of this, 
mentioned by Captain Cook, in his account of a small 
island called Wateeoo, which he visited in sailing from 
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New Zealand to the Friendly Islands. " The inhaV.ta' ts," 
says he, '' were afraid to come near our cows and horseay 
nor did they form the least conception of their nature. 
But the sheep and goats did not surpass the limits of 
:heir ideas ; for they gave us to understand that they 
inew them to be birds. It will appear," he adds, " rather 
ncredible that human ignorance could ever make so 
strange a mistake, there not being, the most distant simiU- 
:ude between a sheep or a goat and any winged animaL 
But these people seemed to know nothing of the exisir 
3nce of any other land animals besides hogs, dogs, and 
3irds. Our sheep and goats, they cpuld see, were very 
iifferent creatures from the first two, and therefore they 
inferred that they must belong to the latter class, in which 
:hey knew that there is a considerable variety of specie^.'"* 



CLASSIFICATION A DISTINGUISHING ATTRIBUTE. 

Brute mind regards objects only as individual tliinffSn 
^vhereas the human mind contemplates them as reprc" 
wntaiives of vast king-doms of objects like themselves. 
Thus, while brute intellect rests upon the single object 
jcen, the human intellect bounds from it to the great class 
)f objects to which it belongs. So soon as the human 
nind becomes acquainted with one oak, it is virtually 
icquainted with all the oaks of that kind upon the face of 
he earth. The same is true of it in regard to all plants, 
lowers, grains ; minerals and met?ils ; beasts, birds, rep- 
lies, fishes. In the same way, it classess the shining 
losts of the firmament ; also all the works of human art, 
abrics, cities, kingdoms. It thus educes order from con- 
usion ; and the universe, to brute mind little else than a 
nere blank, becomes to the human intellect a lesson easy 
md delightful to read.f 

* Stewart's Philosophy, vol. i. p. 90. 

t The reader should here guard against two extremes — that of snppos 
ng absolute classes, independently of real existences, on tho one hand 
.nd that of supposing classification a mere grouping of individaals for the 
akc of convenience, on the other. There are real classes in nature, — dasMi 
Q the concrete, — although classification should proceed on the strict indniy 
've plan, JDugald Stewart, Tcf^armg to «om& of tho ancient phUoaopheii^ 
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It must here be noticed, that while I maintain the ne- 
cessity of an examination of particular objects^ as the 
foundation of all human knowledge, I at the same time 
claim that our knowledge is not restricted to our indi- 
vidual experience, but extends infinitely beyond it; and 
this is predicated of man^ in distinction from the brute. 
The bmte knows one thing at a time, and that one thing 
goes from his mind as it comes — a solitary, uninstruc- 
tive fact. But man, in learning that one thing, learns all 
things of the same genus in the universe, and all these, 
too, in their relations to other genera and to the universal 
system. 



PROGRESS OF NATURAL SCIENCE DEPENDS ON CLASSIFICA- 
TION. 

The progress of individuals in knowledge has been 
seen to depend on the power of classification. It is the 
same that enables the human race, as such, to bear on- 
ward the cause of science, in a course of steady progress, 
from age to age. The following interesting paragcaph 
from Condorcet, Sur Plhstruction Publique, is too much 
to our purpose here to be omitted : — 

" To such of my readers as may be slow in admitting 
the possibility of this progressive improvement in the 
human race, allow me to state, as an example, the history 
of that science in which the advances of discovery are 
the most certain, and in which they may be measured 
with the greatest precision. Those elementary truths of 

says, " Foigettinf^ that gpnera and species are mere arbitrary creations which 
the human mind forms, by withdrawing the attention from the distinguish- 
ing qnaiities t)f objects, and giving a common name to their resembling 
qnahties, they conceived universnls to be real existences, or ^ as they ex- 
pressed it) to be the essences of individuals ; and flattered themselves with 
the belief tbat, by directing their attention to these essences in the first in- 
stance, they might be enabled to penetrate tlie secrets of the universe, with- 
out submitting to the study of nature in detail." — Stewards Philosophy^ voL 
i. p. 123. Both this philosopher and the ancient philosophers whom he re- 
bukes fail to hit the true mark. "Genera and species are*' not "mere 
arbitrary creations." They exist in nature. But we arrive at the true 
knowledge of them, not as the Platonists and the Peripatetics supposed, by 
directing attention to imagined abstract essences, but by studying nature in 
the detaiL 
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^ometry and of astronomy, which, in India and IBSgypt, 
formed an occnlt science, upon which an ambitions priest- 
hood founded its influence, were become, in the times of 
Archimedes and Hipparchus, the subjects of common 
education in the public schools of Greece. In the last 
century, a few years of study were sufficient for compre- 
hending all that Archimedes and Hipparchus knew ; and, 
at present, two years employed nmder an able teacher 
carry the student beyond those conclusions which limited 
the inquiries of Leibnitz and of Newton. 

" Let any person reflect on these facts ; let him follow 
the immense chain which connects the inquiries of !Bnler 
with those of a priest of Memphis ; let him observe, at 
each epoch, how genius outstrips the present age, and 
how it is overtaken by mediocrity in the next; he will 
perceive that nature has furnished us with the means of 
abridging and facilitating our intellectual labor, and that 
there is no reason for apprehending that such simplifica- 
tion can ever have an end. He will perceive that, at the 
moment when a multitude of particular solutions and of 
insulated facts begin to distract the attention and to over^ 
charge the memory, the former gradually lose themselves in 
one general method, and the latter unite in one general 
law ; and that these generalizations, continually succeed- 
ing one to another, like the successive multiplications of a 
number by itself, have no other limit than that infinity 
which the human faculties are unable to comprehend." * 



^CENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE DEPEND ON CLA88IFIOATIOX. 

It is evident that, without the power of classification, we 
could never take the first step in mental and moral science 
If any mental act were to be regarded as an individual by 
Itself, unlike every other mental act, we could come to no 
understanding of each other's mental phenomena — we 
30uld not even interpret our own. But there are real 
classes of mental acts which we all have in common. 
For instance, what we call acts of memory and what we 

* See Stewart's Philosophy, vol. L p. 126. 
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•all acts of perception have each a character so marked, 
so peculiar, that we find no difficulty in mutaedly under- 
standing the same name, as applied to all the myriads 
of the one or of the other, both in ourselves and in all 
other beings. 

The same is true of our moral affectunis. Those afTec- 
tions, for instance, to which we give the name love^ and 
those to which we give the name hatred^ are each so 
marked and so peculiar to themselves, that we can easily 
class them. The term designating all the affections of 
one of these classes, whether in human or superhuman 
beings, conveys to our minds a perfectly clear and exact 
idea. The same may be said of all the moral powers and 
affections. Hence we are enabled to come to a knowl- 
edge of each other's minds ; to systematize our mental 
operations, and to give and receive instruction. 

Tea>ching is addressed to certain classes of mental 
properties and actions, generically the same in all; so 
that the teaching adapted to one mind is essentially 
adapted to all minds in the same stage of progress. It 
is on this principle that text books are provided for classes 
of children, embracing thousands, and that a book of truly 
profound and original thought, like Butler's Analogy, 
adapted to command the homage of the thinking classes 
of any one age, is adapted to do the same in all ages. 



THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS DEPEND ON CLASSIFICATION. 

The profession of the teacher is involved in what has 
been already said. It is evident that the medical profes- 
sion is also wholly dependent on classification. Unless 
diseases and their remedies could be classified, the whole 
science of medicine would be reduced to mere empiri- 
cism ; not a book could be written, not a single rule of 
practice instituted, not an examination or an experiment 
made of the least practical value. In every individual 
case, the practitioner must neeus begin anew, untaught 
by science, unadmonished by experience.* 

* ^ Without snch a classification, it would be impossible for us to fix our 
wtiention amidst the mnitiplicitj of particulars "wYvVOi \)Ea ^xiXy^^ '^^KMSo^^k 
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The legal and the clerical professions would 3e in 
'olved in the same chaos. Unless the characters anA 
Lctions of men were classified and compared with appro* 
)riate rules of duty, the bar could neither advocate nor 
lefend; the bench could neither acquit nor condemn; 
he pulpit could administer neither instruction, rebuke, 
lor encouragement. All these points are too manifest 
o require elucidation. 



RELATION OF CLASSIFICATION TO RELIGION. 

The relation of this subject to religion becomes thus 
rery evident. A single man, or the men of any one age 
epresenting the men of all ages, a book of instrnction 
rom God to any individual, or to the individuals of any • 
fne age, is adapted to all men of all ages. Hence the 
Bible, although given to man at different periods, and 
nany generations since, is as perfectly adapted to us of 
his generation as it was to the ancients. We all belong 
o the same genus ; we all have the same classes of men- 
al and moral attributes. " As in water face answereth 
o face, so the heart of man to man." Taking advantage 
)f this fact, God makes one book of revelation answer 
•or all men; and he makes it our duty to recognize the 
jame fact, and receive that revelation as addressed to 
3ach one of us. 

The human race being thus regarded as a genus, sus- 
3eptible of one and the same revelation from God, the 
several characters developed under this revelation are also 
•esolvable into distinct classes. There is a class of moral 
lispositions which we denominate vicious or wicked; 
:here is another class which we denominate virttums or 
^loly; and, according as the one or the other has the do- 
ninion in men, we call them bad or good men. We thus 

18, or to arrive at any general principles which might serve to guide Qpr 
nquirics in comparing dififerdnt institutions together. It is for a similar 
•eason that the speculative farmer reduces the infinite variety of soils to a 
'ew general descriptions ; the physician, the infinite variety of bodily con- 
ititntions to a few temperaments ; and -the moralist, the infinite variety of 
taman characters to a few of the ruling prixvci^les of action." — - SteioarCa 
^MasopAy, vol. i. p. 128. 
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■ 

classify the human race in respect to character. We 
recognize good or bad children, good or bad husbands 
and wives, good or bad parents, good or bad citizens, 
good or bad magistrates, and treat them according to 
their respective characters. 

There are degrees in good and evil ; still, good is good, 
and evil is evil ; and we find little difficulty in assigning 
men to their appropriate places in the scale of character. 
All human governments, from the parental upward, pro- 
ceed on this principle of classification. It is on the same 
principle that the Moral Ruler of the universe divides 
the human race into the generic classes, — \hQ righteous 
and the wicked^ — and assigns to each appropriate re- 
wards. Christianity is a system of classijication ; it came 
not only to call sinners to repentance, but to make us 
"discern between the righteous and the tvicked, between 
hwi that serveth God and him that serveth him not.^^ 



SUMMARY. 

"We thus arrive at the conclusion that the practical 
arts of life, the progress of the human race in knowledge, 
all the learned professions, all human governments, are 
dependent on this principle of classification ; and not 
only these, but ajso the great and sublime science of 
moral government. The Creator and Rulet of all has 
enabled man to unite with himself in classing virtues and 
vices, in separating good men from bad, as the refiner 
separates the gold from the dross. As brute intellect has 
not this power, it is incapable of moral science, ar i 
therefore incapable of religion. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. 

"What does classification imply ? Illustration ? The subdivision of 
maa into species ? How does it appear that classification is an original 
*inciple 'i Examples ? What is said of classes in nature ? Illustrations ? 
icorrect classifications? Examples in children? Fact by Stewart? 
!ow does brute mind regard objects? How the human? Illustrations? 
^hat caution in the note ? Stewart's remarks in the note on the ancient 
lilosophers, and the subjoined strictures on both him and them ? What 
ill hero be noticed ? How docs the brute Icam ? How man ? What is 
id of the progress of natural science ? Remarks of Condorcet ? What 
)uld we never do without the p6wcr of classification ? Remarks ? mas- 
ations of the same truth in regard to moral affections ? What of teobddng 
id books ? Tlie several professions 9 Relation to religion f How does 
od take advantage of our all having the same classes of mental and 
oral attributes ? What arc the classes of moral dispositions ? What, 
. this view, is the mission of Christianity ? At what condtisioB do «b 
Tive' 



CHAPTai-R IV. 



INDUCTION. 



It is by the power of induction that we iftfer general 
laws from individual facts. By the term /aw;, however, I 
designate only an established order of sequence. Applied 
to natural science, the term is figurative. When, for in- 
stance, we speak of the law of falling bodies, we mean 
only to s;ay, that, as*a matter of fact, bodies actually do, 
under given circumstances, always fall thus and so. Be- 
yond the ultimate fact science cannot go, for all true 
science is founded on facts. In this view, induction is 
nearly the same with generalization. It differs from clas- 
sification in this: classification respects similarity of prop' 
erties ; induction, an established order of sequence. 

Stewart and some other philosophers consider abstrac- 
tion, classification, generalization, and induction, all under 
one head. The [Propriety of considering them under three 
distinct heads will hardly be questioned. Abstraction 
separates, classification combines and groups, induction 
establishes, tne order of events. In the last two, general- 
ization is of course involved, referring us to general 
classes and general laws. 



ORIGIN OF OUR BELIEF IN AN ESTABLISHED ORDER OF 

EVENTS. 

How do we come to believe that events do and will 
succeed each other in an established order ? Our faith 
in the constancy of nature's course, all admit, is of infinite 
importance to us, being essential to our very existence* 
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)at respecting its origin, two opinions have been main* 
ained. The opinion of the Grernaan school is, that it is 
Mural to us ; that it is a connate and essential element 
if our minds. The opinion of the British school is, that 
t is wholly the fruit of experience; that we acquire it, 
.s we do all ou; knowledge, by a repeated dealing with 
%cts.* 

The real truth seems to be this : we have a stLSceptir 
ility of mind to the faith in question ; but the faith itself 
3 the fruit of repeated observation and experience. The 
irst time the child, prior to instruction, sees gunpowder 
xplode, on the application of a spark, he is inclined to 
xpect that the same cause will again produce the same 
effect; but he does not feel sure of it. He is disposed to 
nake a second trial. The second trial greatly strengthens 
lis expectation ; a few repetitions dispel all doubt, and 
le finally settles it in his mind as an established order 
►f sequence.! 

Whether there is any inherent power in the spark to 
ixplode the powder, or whether the application of the 
park is the mere occasion on which a higher ejEciency 
3 exerted, is a question of speculation which he is not 
lere called to settle ; all he is concerned with is the mere 
^act that such is the established order. 



JHE POWER OF INDUCTION A DISTINGUISHING ATTRIBUTE. 

The brute has memory, by which he is rejjpinded of the 
>lace where he fell, or was frightened, or was fed ; he has 

• 

* Dr. Thomas Brown, however, favors the first theory. He says, " By 
n original principle of our constitution^ we are led, from the mere observa- 
ion of change, to believe that, when similar circumstances recur, the 
hanges which we observed will also recur in the same order. " — Philcmh 
Av, vol. i. p. 65. 

T " Induction is founded on the belief that the course of nature is gOT- 
med by uniform laws, and that things will hoppcn in future as we have 
bserved them to happen in time past. We can liave no proof of a perma- 
ent connection between any events, or between any two qualities eithcnr 
f body or mind. The only reason for supposing such a connection in anj 
istance is, thrt we have invariably found certain things to have been con- 
fined in fact ; and this experience, in many cases, produces a conyicdon 
qoal to tha; of demonstration." — Elanents of Logtc^ hy Levi Btdget p. 78 
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also a large endowment of instinct^ by which he protects 
himself from danger and provides for his young; but 
when he sees an effect, he has no power to recognize the 
general law by which it occurred. When the human in- 
tellect, on the other hand, perceives an effect, it has the 
power to refer it to a cause, and thence to a general 
sequence or law of events. 



ILLUSTRATION. 

When Sir Isaac Newton saw an apple fall from a tree, 
he inferred that there was some cause operating to pro- 
duce that effect, and inquired whether the same cause, 
operating in similar circumstances, would not alvmys pro- 
dace the same effects. He thus came to a knowledge of 
the general laws by which all the atoms of our globe, all 
the substances in the atmosphere, the whole solar system, 
all the stars of heaven, and, so far as we know, the whole 
material universe, are governed. 

What a distinguishing prerogative, what a stupen- 
dous power, is that by which the human intellect, from 
observing only the falling of an apple, could ascend to 
the knowledge of that law by which planets, worlds, suns, 
and systems are borne up in space and wheeled through 
the heavens ! 



VARIOUS PURPOSES OF INDUCTION. 

It appears that this power has as wide a range and as 
important a use as classification. Without this, the laws 
of gravity, of mechanical forces, of hydrostatidfe and pneu- 
matics ; of sound, light, vision, colors ; electricity and 
magnetism, and all the valuable arts founded upon them, 
must have been entirely excluded from us. 

By virtue of induction, we learn that fire will always 
burn, and are thus admonished to use it discreetly ; that 
water will always run down an inclined plane, and so 
we construct expensive mills, trusting the law of gravita- 
tion to insure their operation ; that light will always move 

23 
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n Straight lines, reflected and refracted in a way to cause 
ingles of incidence equal to angles of reflection, and so 
ve make our windows, our glasses, all our opticsd instru- 
nents, as the law of light demands ; that drv^gunpow- 
ler, when touched with a spark, will uniformly explode, 
md so we construct firearms, go forth to hunt game, ven- 
ure our lives in the face of wild beasts and assaasinSi 
md even march to the battle field, trusting the unfailing 
)peration of this universal law. 

By the same means we learn that wood, formed into 
certain structures, will always float upon water, and so 
ve construct ships, and launch our property and our 
Ives upon the ocean; that metals, heated to certain 
legrees, will invariably fuse, and so we build expensive 
urnaces, and provide other customary means of securing 
:he desired effect; that a propitious season and fertile 
)oil, with appropriate tilling, will produce a harvest, and 
JO we labor in hope for this object. 



RELATION OP INDUCTION TO RELIGION. 

As it is by induction that we learn the general laws 
>f the natural world, and are enabled wisely to regulate 
)ur conduct in relation to them, so it is by virtue of the 
jame that we learn the general laws of God's moral goth 
^rnment, and are guided in the path of wisdom and duty. 
We hence learn that the character which pleased or 
lispleased Jehovah — which procured his blessing or bis 
Town — in Palestine, Babylon, or Egypt, four thousand 
^ears ago, is followed by similar results still, and always 
^ill be. 

Hence ail history becomes admonitory to us, and the 
sacred writings especially, having the seal of God upoa 
:hem, pour a flood of light on our pathway to eternity. 
[nduction assures us, as positively as it does the aatron- 
3mer the course of the planets, and the agriculturist the 
30urse of the seasons, that if repentance of sin, faith in 
:he Savior, devotion of heart and life to God, secured an 
unspeakable and eternal blessing to apostles and other 
primitive Christians, they will do the same for us. 
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INDUCTION FURNISHES THE TEST OP WISDO.I. 

That conduct is traly wise which is based upon the 
known laws of the natural and moral universe. Here, 
then, we readily trace the distinction between wisdom 
and fanaticism. Are those men fanatical, who, having 
carenilly examined the laws of nature, bestow years of 
labor and sacrifice upon a great and worthy physical 
object, — as, for instance, the construction of an exten- 
sive manufacturing establishment, or a railroad, — trust- 
ing the known laws of nature to secure to them the pro- 
posed good? Were there any serious cause for doubting 
whether water would continue to flow downward, or ma- 
chinery to obey its impulse, or whether steam would 
continue to perform the office of propelling an engine, 
such a vast outlay might seem to border on fanaticism. 
But so long as our confidence in the steadfastness of 
nature's course remains unshaken, it is wisdom to adapt 
our plans to^it. 

Are those men, then, fanatical, who bestow years of 
labor and sacrifice upon a great moral and Christian 
object, trusting the known laws of the moral universe to 
secure to them the expected good in due time ? Viewed 
only in the light of phihsoph?/, there is sound wisdom in 
the apostolic injunction, ^^ Be not weary in loell doing; 
for in due season we shall reap^ if tve faint not,^^ For it 
is as true in the moral as in the natural world, that 
" whcUsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reapP 

We have only to study the laws of mind and of the 
moral universe to be assured that it was the highest 
wisdom in Moses to prefer to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, rather than enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season ; because he had respect to the recompense of 
reward — a recompense none the less sure for being in 
the distance. Duty and happiness, although they may 
seem distant, are yet bound together by an indissoluble 
chain ; and it is just as certain that wickedness, however 
triumphant at present, will encounter ultimate defeat, 
and that righteousness, however oppressed, will event- 
ually triumph, as that the laws of the moral universe 
cannot fail. 
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A further consideration of this interesting topic would 
arry us into the department of moral philosophy, which 
b is not proposed to enter, in the present work. What 
las been said may suflGice to indicate the distinguishing 
lature of this attribute, and its relation to the Chris- 
ian religion. 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE POWER OF INDUCTION. 

This power is possessed by men in very unequal de- 
crees, and it is this, certainly not less than any other, 
hat distinguishes the philosopher from the man of mere 
letails. It imparts a breadth and a penetration of 
ision, which render man, in one sense, almost omni- 
)resent and prophetic. Hence, as it is susceptible of 
ndefinite improvement, it should have a proraineat con- 
ideration in the education of all youth. 

Respecting the great importance of pro^e;iy eulti- 
"^ating our inductive faculty, Dr. Brown ma^es the fol- 
owing judicious remarks: "It is important for us to 
mow what antecedents truly precede t^Ac/* consequents ; 
ince we can thus provide for that futUxC, which we are 
lence enabled to foresee, and can in a gieat measure 
nodify ; and almost create the fuliife to ourselves, by 
irranging the objects over which ^e have command, in 
uch a manner as to form with them the antecedents, 
vhich we know to be invariabl\ followed by the conse- 
(uents desired by us. It is thvj we are able to exercise 
hat command over nature, w'liich He, who is its only 
eal Sovereign, has designed, ir^ the magnificence of his 
)ounty, to confer on us, togeiher with the still greater 
)rivilege of knowing that Omnipotence to which all our 
lelegated empire is so humWy subordinate. It is a com- 
nand which can be exercised by us only as beings, who, 
Lccording to one of the derinit'.o'ds that have been given 
)f man, look both before and oehind; or, in the words 
)f Cicero, who join and connect the future v^rith the 
)resent, seeing things not In their progress raeiely, but 
n the circumstances that {/recede them and the circum- 
itances that follow ther., and being thus enabled to 
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proyide and arrange whatever Is necessary for that life, 
of which the whole course lies open before us." * 



IMPROVEMENT O^ THE INDUCTIVE FACULTY. 

Most of the particular directions for improving the 
inductive faculty will be given under the head of Rea- 
soning', Indeed, logicians generally include induction 
with the general subject of ^reasoning, but, in an analysis 
of the mental faculties, they should be to some extent 
considered apart. 

All the directions which I would here give on this 
point may be included under three heads : — 

First, the minds of youth should be deeply impressed 
with the importance of being trained to habits of sound 
philosophical induction. One of the greatest of men. 
Lord Bacon, has assigned to it the very highest rank, 
both as an iQstrument for obtaining the knowledge of 
general truths, and also the rules and maxims for regu- 
lating the common business of life. And the illustrious 
evidence of its value, which he has given to the world, 
should deeply impress it on all young minds aspiring to 
eminence. 

Secondly, the propensity should be early encouraged, 
of tracing all facts and events both backward to their anr 
tecedentSj and forward to their consequents. This propen- 
sity early indulged, affords one of the brightest indications 
of future intellectual eminence. It was this that led 
Bacon, Newton, La Place, and others like them, to dis- 
cover so many of the great laws on which the course of 
nature proceeds. Children should be early trained to 
look at things, not merely in themselves, but in their 
causes and effects; and not merely in their proximate 
causes and effects, but those more and more remote; 

* Brown's Philosophy, vol. i. p. 68. The passage referred to in Cicero 
is the following :• " Homo autem, quod rationis est particeps, ])er quam 
conseqaentia cemit, caosas remm videt, caramqiie progressus et quasi 
anteoessiones non ignorat, simiiitudines compirat, ct rebus piaeseutibus 
adjangit atqne annectit futuras, facile totius vitse cursnm videt, ai eamquo 
degei&uii piwparat res neccssarias-'V— Ctcero de Officiisy lib. i. cha^ . iv. 
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and thus, finally, in the light of those g^reat lavss of h^. 
quence by which the steadij course of nature moves on. 

Let the child begin with the simplest thing. He sees ■ 
the green grass shooting up in the spring. What, under . 
God, are the causes ? As he observes, he perceives three . 
tilings — the soil, the warmth, the moisture. Remove. . 
either of these, and the grass does not grow. Combine 
these, as in the spring, and the seed or root alwavf 
shoots upward into the green blade. He observes th^ 
same next year, the year following, and thus arrives at 
the knowledge of a general law — a law running' through 
all time. He is now a chronicler of the past; he can tell 
what has been going on, in this particular, in ages past; 
he is also a prophet of the future — he can tell what vriU 
be going on in ages coming. Thousands of years hence, 
as spring sends its warmth and its showers upon the 
earth, grass will clothe hills and valleys with its living 
green. From this simple illustration, the student of 
nature may easily extend his observations and indoo* 
tions to things more complicated. 

Thirdly, early care should be taken to distinguish red 
causes^ or permanent antecedents, from mere accidentol 
circumstances. This marks the distinction between sound 
and false induction. Some minds are slow to make tb9 
distinction ; others make it readily. 

The following is a good illustration of false induction: 
" Let us suppose that a savage, who in a particular io* 
stance had found himself relieved of isome bodily indis' 
position by a draught of cold water, is a- second time 
afflicted with a similar disorder, and is desirous to repeat 
the same remedy. With the limited degree of experlp 
ence which we have here supposed him to possess, it 
would be impossible for the acutest philosopher, in his 
situation, to determine whether the cure was owing to 
the water which was drank, to the cup in which it was 
contain(*d, to the fountain from which it w^as taken, to 
the particular day of the month, or to the particular age 
of the moon. In order, therefore, to insure the success 
of the remedy, he will very naturally and very wisely 
copy, so far as he can recollect, every circumstance which 
accompanied the* fir^stt ap^Ucatlou of it. He will make 
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ise of iiie same cup, draw the water from the same foun- 
tain, hold his body in the same posture, and turn his 
face in the same direction ; and thus all the accidental 
circumstances in which the first experiment was made 
^11 come to be associated equally in his mind with the 
effect produced." * 

The remedy for such false inductions is to be found in 
careful and repeated observation ; in separating, one after 
another, those antecedents whose loss does not prevent 
the effect ; and in bringing a general and gradually en- 
larging experience to bear upon the subject. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

For what ar^ we indebted to the power of induction f What do we mean 
bf hw 9 IDustrate. How far can science go ? On what is science fonnd- 
cil ? 8towart*8 classification, and remarks upon it ? What is said of our 
futh in the constancy of nature's coarse ? The two opinions of its origin ? 
What aeema to be the real tmth ? How iliostrated ? How is induction 
ihown to be a dittingtdshing attribute ? Hlnstration ? Some of the vari- 
om luei of induction ? Illustrate its relation to religion. The distinction 
lutveen unsdom andf€maticism f How shown ? Moses ? What is said of 
A% and happiness f Of the relative value of induction as distingULBhing 
tiia philosopher ? Brown's remarks ? First direction for improving the 
fadncdve faculty ? Remarks ? Second ? Remarks ? The training of the 
<idldf Third 9 Remark? Case supposed? The remedy for false in- 
actions? 

* Stewart's Philosophy, vol. L p. 199. 



CHAPTER V. 



REASON. 



All philosophers agree that reason is the most distvHr 
fishing' and importcmt of the intellectaal faculties ; and 
yet they are much divided in regard to its nature and 
office. Philosophers of the Grerman school make it in 
part synonymous with what I have called intuition. In 
common discourse, it denotes essentially the power of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood^ and of appro^ 
priating means to ends. Hence it has been usually con- 
sidered the guide of man, in distinction from all other 
faculties. 

The Kantian philosophy makes a generic distinction 
between reason and reasonings considering the former as 
fixed, the latter as disctirsive. Reason is transcendent^ 
above and independent of the senses ; while reasonings 
in its search for truth, must needs call the senses into 
service. Regarded as the fixed and permanent eye of 
the mind, so4ong as its vision is strictly limited to self- 
evident truths, it is mere intuition; when it is presumed 
to see more, it transcends our philosophy. 



DEFINITION OF REASON. 

According to the earlier writers of the British school, 
reason may be defined the power of deducing one propO' 
sition from another* Thus, if the proposition be laid 

* The propositions involving facts or events are brought together in the 
mind, and their relation determined. Henco Dr. Abercrombie remaiks, 
"BeasoDf in the language of inte\le^ta«l^^\<(sii^^«^'^^«3%\A\i^^haij^\m^^ 
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down, God is just, reason deduces from it, Then he will 
punish the wicked. From the proposition, Grod is mer- 
ciful, reason deduces, Then he will forgive the penitent 
To the declaration, The plague is raging in the city, 
reason responds. It is then unsafe to go thither. In all 
cases in which we thus deduce one proposition from 
another, we reason. 

Dr. Beattie gives the following definition, cited in a 
note by Stewart, which is substantially in accordance 
with the above: "Reason is used, by those who are 
most accurate in distinguishing, to signify that power of 
the human mind by which we draw inferences, or by 
which we are convinced that a relation belongs to two 
ideas, on account of our having found that these ideas 
bear certain relations to other ideas. In a word, it is 
that faculty which enables us, from relations or ideas 
that are known, to investigate such as are unknown, and 
without which we never could proceed in the discovery 
of truth a single step beyond first principles or intuitive 
axioms." * 

But it should be remarked, that more modern writers 
of this school have adopted a metaphysical distinction 
between reason and reasoning. " In opposition to the 
high authorities of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Beattie," says 
Dugald Stewart, " I must add, that, for many years past, 
reason has been very seldom used by philosophical writers, 
or, indeed, by correct writers of any description, as synon- 
ymous with the power of reasoning. To appeal to the 
light of human reason from the reasonings of the schools^ 
is surely an expression to which no good objection can 
be made on the score either of vagueness or of novelty. 
Nor has the etymological affinity between these two 
words the slightest tendency to throw any obscurity on 
the foregoing expression." 

Stetvart even concedes that we might, perhaps, on 

Yf which wc judge correctly of the true and uniform relations of facts or 
(yents, and give to each circumstance its due influence in the deductions." 
\udlectueU Philosophy, p. 138. " Reasoning is a process by which unknown 
raths are inferred from those which are already known and admitted." — 

2k/^< Lo^i^iV' 70. 

. # Beattie's Essay on Trath, part L chap, i See also Stewart's Philoao* 

by, ToL iL p. 43. 
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ome occasions, do well to sabstitute the word ream fix 
rUuition, in its modern enlarged acceptation.* "With aD 
leference to his opinion, there still seem to be con 
lusivc objections to confounding the old distinction of 
erms ; some, perhaps, which had not fully transpired at 
he time he wrote. Let us now pass from this point to 
ome remarks upon reasoning-. 



PROPOSITIONS. 

In reasoning, we proceed from propositions to concbt' 
ions.j^ Propositions are usually divided into simple, 
omplex, and modal, A simple proposition consists of 
hree single parts, like the following : Ghd is just Here 
ve perceive three parts, of one word each — the subject, 
)r that of which something is affirmed; the predicate, or 
hat which t5 affirmed of the subject; and the copula, ot 
hat which unites the two parts (tf the proposition together. 

A complex proposition is one in which the parts con- 
iist of several words; as. An honest judge will give a 
ust decision. Here the subject is made up of the words, 
in honest judge ; the predicate of the words, a just cte- 
'ision; and the copula of the words, will give. The 
)roposition would be complex, if the copula had but one 
vord ; as the ditFerence made by two is only in tense. 

A modal proposition is one in which the copula indi- 
;ates some doubt or contingency ; as. Men of wealth inay 
\o much good. This kind of proposition is indicated by 
he subjunctive or potential mode. 

Propositions are the materials of all processes of rea- 
loning. They are not always stated in form, but all 
ientences in which there is reasoning may be easily 
esolved into them. They have been compared to the 

* " It may be fairly questioned wlicther the word reason would not, on 
ome occasions, be the l>c6t substitute which our language aiibrds for 
ntuitioriy in that enlarged acceptation which has been given to it of late."— 
StewarVs Philosophy^ vol. ii. p. 43. 

t " This process, however, which is commonly called the discnniTB 
ieiculty, i.s to be distinguished from the simple exercise of reason. It onghl 
o be guided by reason ; that is, by a full view of the real relation! of tho 
Bccs about wliich it is exercised." — Abercroi^xbiA's PWioaop&jj^ij* 188. 
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bbclcB of stone, and reasoning to the process of putting 
them together. 



HYPOTHETICAL AND DECLARATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

• 

Piopositions may be either hypotheses^ or declarations 

9f facts. This is not essential to the validity of the rea- 

Boning. Even if the propositions be false^ the reasoning' 

may be sound; since the reasoning ij< not responsible for 

the sonndness of the materials, but only for the manner 

of putting them together. Hence the saying of logicians, 

What is true in reasoning may be false in fact If the 

premises, or propositions assumed, be false, the results of 

the reasoning must of course be false^ but the reasoning 

itself may be sound. If the premises are indisputable, 

and the reasoning ^rom them strictly logical, the result is 

known and infallible truth, as much so as an axiom. 



PROPOSITIONS NEED NOT BE FORMALLY STATED. 

But it is not necessary that all the propositions in rea- 
soning be formally stated; indeed, the less of form, ordi- 
narily, the better. The old Aristotelian logic has given 
place to a more free and natural method. Men often 
reason soundly and forcibly, who never studied any logi- 
cal rules, and who scarcely know that they are reasoning. 
Ask them to define their propositions, and they do not, 
perhaps, know that they have any. 

I once witnessed a striking proof of this. An unedu- 
cated man had addressed a forcible argument to an as- 
sembly, on the subject of temperance. Being in some 
doubt respecting one or two of his positions, I subse- 
quently requested him to restate to me the proposition 
on which his main argument depended. He was not 
aware that there was any proposition in the case. I told 
him my question had no reference to the soundness of 
bis reasoning, but to his premises. He did not compre- 
hend the import of the term. Although he had no defi- 
nite idea of what is meant by a proposition or a premise, 
he was yet a sound and forcible leaaouei^ 
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This is no argument against the study of philosopoy 
md logic; for the same man, on other occasions, made 
juch ridiculous blunders in his reasoning as to defeat his 
)bject. It simply proves, that while the reasoner ought, 
or personal conviction, to understand the nature of prop- 
)sitions, and to know how to put them logically together, 
le need not make a formal array of them. 

Those propositions which involve intuitive truths, or 
ire so obvious as to be universally conceded, need not be 
itated at all. They already exist, essentially, in the hea^ 
jr's and reader's mind. To be perpetually attempting to 
)rove what nobody doubts, setting forth formal proposi- 
ions of self-evident truths, and thus essaying to reason 
profoundly upon the very surface, is a disgusting exhi-' 
)ition of weakness and pedantry. 



ORDER OF PROPOSITIONS. • 

Still, all reasoning, as we have said, is really made up 
)f propositions more or less formal; and it is evident, 
Vom the remarks just made, that their order should be 
lictated by association and a natural sense of fitness, 
•ather than by any set rules of logic. Such rules help us 
nore to criticize than to reason ; they alone never made 
m eloquent and forcible reasoner. The general rule, 
lowever, should be always observed in reasoning, to be- 
^n with the most simple and obvious propositions, and 
gradually rise from them, by a natural process, to the 
nore involved. This is important to the reasoner him- 
.elf, as well as to carry conviction to the minds of others, 
"n mathematics, there is no other possible way; in moral 
easoning, there is no other g'ood way. 

It must never be forgotten, that the object in reasoning 
s, from something assumed as known, to find out what 
s unknoion. Unless, therefore, we start with what is 
Jearly apprehended and granted, we shall grope in dark- 
ies* all the way, and arrive at only doubt and uncertain- 
y at last 

" In applying our reason to the investigation of truth," 
ays Abercrombie, "iu any de^paitmeat of knowledge, 
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WB are, in the first place, to keep in mind that there are 
certain intuitive articles of belief which lie at the founda- 
tion of all reasoning. For, in every process of reasoning, 
:iro proceed by founding one step upon another which has 
gone before it; and when we trace such a process back- 
wards, we must arrive at certain truths which are recog- 
nised as fundamental, requiring no proof, and admitting 
ci BOtte. These are usually called first truths. They 
are not the result of any process of reasoning, but force 
fliemselves with a conviction of infallible certainty u])on 
ev^ry sound understanding, without regard to its logical 
JiaUta or powers of induction. The force of them is ac- 
eotdingly felt in an equal degree by all classes of men ; 
and they are acted upon with absolute confidence in the 
daily traosactioas of life." * 



DIFFRRBNT KINDS OF REASONING. 

Beasoning may be generically divided into two kinds, 
muUkematicijd and moraL Several earnest philosophers 
have supposed these ultimately resolvable into one and 
the same. They imagine that the apparent difference 
resolts only from the present imperfect state of language. 
With this view, Leibnitz proposed to frame a language, 
which would be to moral reasoning what the mathemati- 
cal aymbols are to mathematical reasoning; but he died, 
as some think fortunately for science and for his own 
lepatation, before he accomplished his purpose. 

Without stopping to discuss this point, it is sufficient 
to sav, that, in the present state of philosophy, the divi- 
sion nere made is natural and convenient Moral reason- 
ing may be subdivided into metaphysical^ or that which is 
confined to sbricdy metaphysical truths ; and morale more 
exactly so called, or that which is concerned with strictly 
moral truths. But as these more or less involve each 
other, and proceed upon the same general plan, they may 
be pcoperiy considered under the same head. 

* Intellectiial Philosophy, p. 145. 

24 
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MATHEMATICAL REASONING. 



1. Mathematical reasoning is founded on abgirad 
inantities and relations. These being absolute and uni- 
versal truths, they afford no possible ground of variation 
)r error. The relation which three bears to ten, for ex- 
imple, is absolute and universal. It must forever be 
precisely the same. But the relation .of three actual sub^ 
stances or events to ten other actual substances or events 
nay vary. 

2. Mathematical reasoning places no reliance on iestu 
"lony or authority. There is no weighing of probabilities^ 
Hid nothing is taken on the opinion of others. Every 
casoner starts from the foundation, and builds with his 
)wn intuitions to the summit of his conclusions. 

3. In mathematical reasoning, all the terms are exactly 
iefined and limiled. There is no possible ground of mis- 
ipprehension. This is one of the particular points at 
tvhich Leibnitz aimed, in his design to institute an exact 
/ocabuiary of moral definitions answering to the math- 
ematical. 

4. Mathematical reasoning admits no degrees of evi- 
dence. A point is absolutely proved beyond all possible 
[question, or it is not proved at all. No possible room 
2an be left for a doubt. The result of a mathematical 
demonstration is what every man in his senses must be* 
lieve, without a question. 

5. In mathematical demonstration, we never need to 
examine but one side. Whatever proposition is proved 
to be true, its opposite is known to be false, without ex- 
amination. The alternative is so presented, that the truth 
or fallacy of the one proposition necessarily involves the 
fallacy or truth of the other. 

6. Mathematical reasoning proceeds in a single chain 
of demonstration. This chain, every link of which is an 
intuition, may be indefinitely extended ; and the final re- 
sult is as certain as the first, and even as certain as the 
axiom or definition itself from which it proceeds. The 
length of the chain does not reduce its strength. If the 
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operation be accurate, the result of a problem requiring a 
million of figures is as certain as that of one requiring 
but two. 

Such are the most distinguishing characteristics of 
mathematical reasoning. It leaves little room for the 
exercise of judgment, except in planning the work. It 
proceeds, mainly, by direct positive intuitions. Admirable 
as a mental exercise to train the intellect to severe and 
exact habits, yet, prosecuted exclusively^ it may tend to 
disqualify the mind for those processes of reasoning in 
which large demands are made upon the judgment, in 
weighing probabilities and estimating evidences which 
fall below positive certainty. Exclusive mathematicians 
would be likely to prove very indifferent moral reasoners. 

But it may be well to add, that most pupils are in 
little danger of injuring their reasoning powers by too 
much study of mathematics ; the danger is, rather, that 
they will suffer for the want of that severe discipline which 
these studies afford. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

Opening remark? The Kantian philosophers? Remark? Definition 
of reason ? Illustrations ? What have modern writers of the empirical 
school adopted ? Stewart's observations ? How do we proceed in reason- 
ing f How are propositions divided ? Illustrations of simple f Complex ? 
Modal 1 Of what are propositions the materials ? Hypothetical and de- 
clarative propositions ? How may propositions be false and the reasoning 
from them be sound ? Must all propositions be formally stated ? Remark 
and iUastration ? What is said of propositions involving intaitive truths ? 
What is said respecting order of propositions ? Object in reasoning ? 
''nto how many hinds is reasoning divided ? What is said of Leibnitz ? 
On what is mathematical reasoning founded ? Explain. Second peculiarity 
of mathematical reasoning ? Explain. Third ? Remark ? Fourth ? Ex- 
plain. Fijih f Sixth f Remarks. What is said of mathematical reasoning 
In conclusion? 



CHAPTER VI. 



MORAL REASONING. 



Let us now briefly notice the distinguishing character- 
sties of moral reasoning. 

1. Moral reasoning has, like mathematical, its axioms 
md definitions, but they cannot ordinarily be so exactly 
icUed. Instead of shutting us up to an absohUe necessU^^ 
;hey leave some play for the exercise of our moral na- 
;ure. Let the reader refer to any of the moral axioms 
aid down under the head of IfUuitiotiy and he will readily 
\ee the truth of this remark. 

2. Moral reasoning is not concerned with abstractions, 
)ut with things in the concrete. Its proof has respect to 
natters and events as they actimlly are or have been, in- 
stead of those abstract ideas and relations assumed in 
nathematics. Hence the subjects of moral reasoning 
ire, in their nature, variable and contingent. 

3. In moral reasoning, we are compelled to place more 
)r less reliance on testimony and authority. The due con- 
dderation of these makes large demands on our jtuiffTneni 
md our moral dispositions. For the proof respecting the 
ife and work of Jesus Christ, for example, we must de- 
fend on testimony — testimony which a perverse judg- 
nent and an evil disposition may reject. 

4. Moral reasoning admits of degrees. Evidence in 
)roof may rise through every stage, from the lowest 
)robability to the highest certainty. Any person may 
ind ample illustration of this in our courts of justice. 
^.s this kind of reasoning admits of degrees, it becomes 
jxpedient, and often necessary, to examine both sides, in 
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order to obtain a satisfactory result This principle is 
recognized in all courts of justice. 

5, Moral reasoning does not proceed in a single chain, 
but is made up of many arguments combined. These ar- 
guments may sustain some mutual relation, or they may 
be entirely independent of each other. " Each possesses 
some weight, and bestows on the conclusion a certain 
degree of probability ; of all which, accumulated, the 
credibility of the fact is compounded. Thus the proof 
that the Romans once possessed Greai Britain is made 
up of a variety of independent arguments ; as, immemo- 
rial tradition ; the testimony of historians ; the ruins of 
Roman buildings, camps, and walls ; Roman coins, in- 
scriptions, and the like. These are independent argu- 
ments, but they all conspire to establish the fact." * 

6. The difficulties attending a course of moral reason- 
ing are entirely different from those attending a mathe- 
matical demonstration. " Those which impede our prog- 
ress in demonstration arise from the large number of 
intermediate steps and the difficulty of finding suitable 
media of proof. In moral reasoning, the processes are 
usually short, and the chief obstacles by which we are 
retarded arise from the want of exact definitions to our 
words, the difficulty of keeping steadily in view the 
various circumstances on which our judgment should be 
formed, and from the prejudices arising from early im- 
pressions and associations." f Other difficulties still more 
serious, connected with the investigation of moral and 
religious subjects, result from aversion to truth which con- 
flicts with perverse inclinations. Mathematical reason- 
ing encounters no difficulties here ; moral reasoning often 
encounters them at every step. 



RESULTS OF MORAL REASONING MAY BE CERTAIN. 

Ix^cians have frequently applied the epithet demon' 
strative to mathematical reasoning; and probable^ to 
moral reasoning. The distinction is not happy. A 

* He4ge'8 Logics p. 73. \ Ibid, i^ 79« 

24* 
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lathematical demonstration is as truly a reasoning pro* 
3SS as a moral ; and a process of moral reasoning may 
e as convincingly demonstrative as a matheraaticaL 11 
\ by a process of moral reasoning that we are led to the 
Dnvjction that Cyrus besieged and took Babylon ; that 
lannibal crossed the Alps with his -army ; that Julias 
JsBsar invaded Gaul ; that Columbus discovcFed America;, 
nd yet no enlightened mind would hesitate to place its 
ssent to these facts by the side of that which it yields to 
le simplest mathematical demonstration. Precisely in 
le same light we must regard the leading historical facts 
f Christianity 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD REASONER. 

There is a vast difference between men in respect to 
leir reasoning powers; and it may be advantageous 
3 notice more particularly what constitutes a good rea- 
oner. 

1. An accurate perception of the relations of thing's. 
Vhen we reason, we bring the several propositions under 
onsideration into comparison with each other; and 
nless we have a just perception of their relations, our 
3asoning will, of course, be unsound. 

Suppose, for instance, we take the two propositions — 
den become intemperate by the use of intoxicating 
rinks ; Peter uses intoxicating drinks. Now, the pro- 
osition which reason will deduce from these two must 
epend on the view taken of the relation of the latter to 
he former. If it be supposed to sustain to it the relation 
f a minor to a major, the inference is, Peter will become 
itemperate. 

This is what logicians call a wow sequitur — an unwar- 
intable inference. The reasoning is false, because the true 
elation of the propositions to each other, was not perceived. 
The proposition, that men become intemperate by the use 
f intoxicating drinks, is not the same as saying that the 
Lse of intoxicating drinks always leads to intemperance* 
lence a comparison of the first two propositions does 
!ot warrant the third. Peter may be an exce()tion. 
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' Soch inaocoracies tend to destroy cx)nfidence in a man's 
reasoning, and render even bis sound arguments futile. 
Hie relations of things must, then, be carefully noticed 
by all who aspire to become sound and convincing 
reasoners. 

2. A habit of fixed and patient attention. This is 
necessary, in order to examine the nature of the proposi- 
tions, to see clearly their relations, and to determine what 
kiferences may be logically deduced. Every step in this 
process demands careful attention. We cannot arrive at 
truth by reasoning, as by intuition, with a single flash 
of the eye ; it can be done only by a protracted and steady 
direction of the mind to the several points involved. As 
an encouragement to this effort, it may be said, that prac- 
tice will soon render it comparatively easy, and that the 
habit is one of the very highest and most valuable of 
mental attainments. 

3. A mind well stored with knowledge. Especially 
whatever has material bearing on the subject at issue 
should be at command. " Knowledge is power." This 
is emphatically true in reasoning. A man might as well 
undertake to build a house without materials, as to frame 
convincing ailments without knowledge. " Only fools 
can be convinced by fools " is an old proverb, none the 
less true for its age or roughness. "All reasoning im- 
plies a comparison of ideas ; or, more property, a 
t^mparison of propositions, or of facts stated in propo- 
isitions. Of course, where there is no knowledge on 
any given subject, where there is no accumulation ot 
facts, there can be no possibility of reasoning ; and where 
the knowledge is much limited, the plausibility and 
■power of the argument will be proportionally dimin- 
ished." * 

4. An honest love of truth. The habit of arguing on 
all sides of questions against our convictions, as well as 
with them, for the sake of showing skill, or appearing 
singular, or gaining the dangerous reputation of original- 
ity, is ultimately destructive of sound reasoning. Many 
a pupil of fine promise has thus fatally perverted his 

* Upham^s Philosophy, p. 197. 
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easoning powers. He wbo argues in defence of iDfide^^ 
y for the sake of displaying bis tact, is very liable to be- 
lome a victim to his own snares ; and tbe lawyer who 
9 ready to espouse every desperate and wicked caase, 
ither for gold or glory, will in the event become a splen-* 
lid demagogue and a skilful tactician, but a false and 
langerous reasoner. No man can form tbe babit, or al 
east long retain it, of reasoning soundly on moral sub- 
ects, without honesty of purpose, witbont an eye single 
o the truth. 

6. A careful exclusion of weak or doubtful argnmerUs* 
Ufany persons spoil their reasoning by accumulating all 
he arguments which they can collect, whether good, 
ndifferent, or doubtful. Tbe adversary, and even the 
riend, upon a laudable watch for eriors, wilt almost in- 
evitably detect the weak points, and make tbem the oo» 
asion of rejecting the whole. On a careful revision, 
be reasoner should exclude every argument tbat is liable 
o be overthrown, and let those which are unanswerable 
itand in their solitary and massive strength. 

6. A modest self-estimation. Due confidenee in one'9 
lelf is an essential element of success in ail undertake 
ngs ; but the danger usually lies in its excess^ This is 
ispecially true in tbe matter of reasoning. In nothing 
ire minds of a certain cast more prone to pride them?' 
lelves than in their reasoning powers ; and in notbiog 
ire they so sure to fail. Having, perhaps, a licWy-en? 
lowed imagination, a bold temperament, a poetic inspirar 
ion, a passion for originality, so long as they confiae 
hemselves within tbe limits of tbeir reasoning powers, 
md rely upon tbeir appropriate strength, they pass fpf 
vhat they truly are — distinguished m^nj in tbeir way, 
Vobody questions tbeir ability to reason, for tbey have 
lever exposed it out of the beaten paths ; while the bold* 
less and originality of their imagery and manner render 
;he truth powerful in their hands. 

But no sooner does success betray tbem into an imdoe 
ielf-estimation, than tbey are embcjdened to adventure 
;beir reasoning powers upon points to which they are 
ncompetent, and then they fall even below tbeir just 
evel Such men would be very safe and enodnently 
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snccessful reasoners, did a just estimation of themselves 
keep them within just limits.. However bold and origi- 
nal men may be in the outbursts of their " poetry and in 
the splendors of their style and manner, in respect to 
those adventures of reasoning whose object is to settle 
great principles of truths faith^ and duty^ only the most 
patient inquiry, the widest search, the most -cautious 
prudence, and the most reluctant consent can safely de- 
viate from the paths on which the maturest wisdom of 
ages has trodden. 



MATHEMATICAL REASONING AS DISTINGUISHING MEN 

FROM BRUTES. 

The human mind, unlike that of brutes, can conceive 
of objects as divided into hundreds, thousands, millions 
of parts, as indefinitely multiplied and extended. Hence 
the noble science of mathematics. With only ten little 
characters, man can reckon, calculate, measure, adjust 
all the affairs of the great social, political, mercantile, and 
physical world. This he does by simply applying the 
abstract numbers, increased, diminished, multiplied, in- 
volved and evolved, to the various objects in question. 

To facilitate his progress in the higher calculations, he 
jises letters and other characters to represent numerical 
figures, as in algebra and fluxions ; proceeding thus, he 
is enabled to measure the ocean, to weigh the mountains, 
to scale the heights of those dizzy summits on which the 
human foot never trod ; to belt the globe we inhabit, and 
determine its relative position and movements in the so- 
lar system ; ascending the heavens, he places the sun and 
all the planetary orbs that surround it in his scale, handling 
them as very little things, and telling all their courses, 
distances, revolutions, conjunctions, eclipses, for ages past 
and ages coming. What a stupendous reach of intellect ! 
Well may that living and thinking something, which we 
call the human mind, consider the universe its home, and 
immortality its birthright, although doomed for a seasox^ 
to honor this perishing clay with its presence, 
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lORAL REASONING AS DISTINGUISHING MEN FROM BRUTE& 

Brute intellect is wholly occupied with physical objects. 
;t seems to have no knowledge of giny thing but what is 
iddressed to the bodily senses. The human mind takes 
I higher 'and more spiritual range. It performs its hum- 
)lest task when it operates only upon matter. From 
he vast and glorious kingdom of metaphysical truths, 
listorical facts, and moral sentiments, in which the hu* 
nan mind expatiates, and from which it enjoys its rich- 
est repast, the intellect of the brute is utterly excluded. 

The brute is also incapable of appreciating the evp- 
ience of facts, as furnished by history and other means. 
A. present or a remembered object is made sure to him by 
:he present or former testimony of his senses; beyond 
ihis, he is without evidence of the existence of any object 
)r fact whatever. Thus excluded from all knowledge of 
:he beings and events of another world, he is, of course, 
ncapable of religion. The truths and motives of reli- 
gion cannot reach him. 

Man, on the contrary, can so appreciate the evidence 
)f distant things, as to be as well assured of them as of 
:he place in which he resides. He may be as fully con- 
zinced that there are such places as Mexico, London, and 
Calcutta, as though he had actually seen them. He may 
eel as well assured that Lisbon was destroyed by an 
earthquake, that Brutus slew Caesar, that the Jews cruci- 
ied Jesus Christ, that Bonaparte was defeated at Water- 
oo, as if his own eyes had witnessed the events. He is 
:hus enabled to act rationally upon the principle of faith 
in the verities of Christianity. If his evidence of such 
facts is not of the same kind with that furnished by his 
physical senses, which he shares with the brute, it is equal- 
ly as good, and as binding on his practical regard. 

The power of logical argumentation, and of reasoning 
to sound conclusions respecting what has taken place and 
what will take place, as the result of existing and forth- 
coming causes, is, perhaps, the most lofty and distinguish^ 
ing prerogative of the human intellect. By this we are 
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enabled to form a sound judgment, and to act wisely 
respecting the future interests of both the present life 
and the life to come. 



THE HUMAN MIND PROGRESSIVE. 

Brute intellect stands still. Had man been destitute 
of reason, the world would have been now just what it 
was at the beginning. It would have been only a great 
wilderness of forests and waters : the very lowest condi- 
tion of the most savage tribes is immeasurably superior 
to what would have been the condition of our entire 
race. The brute creation, so far as appears, has no more 
knowledge now than it had four thousand years ago ; 
whereas the human mind is constantly advancing: It 
was at first circumscribed within very narrow limits. 
Its eye embraced only the surface of a few miles of sur- 
rounding earth and of the concave firmament. All 
beyond was in the deep, dark chambers of mystery. 

In almost nothing did the human differ from brute 
mind, save in its inborn powers of acquisition. These 
were the germs of its immortality and pledges of its 
everlasting growth. Awaking to the consciousness of 
these, it commenced its career. It has now penetrated 
many of the profound mysteries of nature, analyzed its 
own deathless powers and relations, established govern- 
ments, founded empires, subdued the' world by its inven- 
tions, explored sciences, soared among the stars ; and 
was never speeding its way into distant regions of dis- 
covery with more rapid wing than at the present moment. 

How well do these facts harmonize with the revela- 
tions of Christianity! As a universe of wonders lies 
before the human mind, so that mind has a boundless 
existence in which to explore them. It can ^row in 
knowledge forever, and yet never exhaust its treasures. 
If true to itself, such is its high destiny. It will brighten 
and ascend forever ; its splendors will eclipse the sun. 

These considerations should serve to awaken in us just 
convictions of the value of our minds, impress us with 
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be magnitude and solemnity of our responsibilitit.s, and 
aduce us to conduct like men, and not like the irrational 
rute^ that was made only for this world. True to our 
ature, we should rise to the joy and glory of an endless 
ife. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VL 

What is the first distingaishing characteristic of moral, reasoning t 
'\econdr Third? Fourth? Fifth? lUnstrato. Sixth? State the more 
;rious difficulties. May moral reasoning be as conclosire as matheroati- 
til ? Give examples ? The first quality of a good reasoner 1 Bemarks ? 
(lustration ? Second quality ? Why is this necessary ? Remarks 1 Third 
uality 1 Remarks ? Fourth quality ? Remarks ? ^fth qoality ? How 
[lown ? Sixth quality ? Observations on this point ? What is said of 
lathematical reasoning, as distinguishing men from brutes ? As applied 
> religion ? Of moral reasoning, as distinguishing men from brutes 1 
Vhat is the most distinguishing prerogative of the human intellect ? Coi6« 
arison of men and brutes as to progress ? What has the human mind 
one ? With what do these facts harmonize 1 What should these facts 
cnre to awaken ? 



CHAPTER VII. 



JUDGMENT. 



Some waiters confound jvdgment with reason. They 
consider it that faculty by which we compare facts or 
propositions with each othei", and our mental impressions 
with external objects.* An act of judgment, of course, 
implies reason ; we cannot judge without reason, neither 
can we reason without judgment. But this does not 
prove them one and the same thing. 

All our mental powers coexist in fact; they are es- 
sential elements of one and the same mind ; and many 
of our mental exercises necessarily imply and involve 
each other. Still they are distinct exercises, and of 
course imply the existence of the mental powers ade- 
quate to produce them. The only question is, whether 
that mental act which we call jvdgment is sufficiently 
peculiar and important to deserve a distinct notice. 



JUDGMENT DISTINGUISHED FROM REASON. 

Considering reason as an intuitive f faculty, to identify 
judgment { with reason, is to confound it with intuition. 
Now intuition is always true ; judgment may be false ; 
intuition is certain ; judgment may be uncertain. It is 

* Abercrombie's Intellectual Philosophy, p. 138. 

t See page 173. ' .... 

X The term is sometimes qualified by applying the adjective intuitive. 
Hence some writers speak of intuitive judgments^ as connecting the several 
links in a chain of mathematical demonstration. We mijj:ht as well speak 
of round squares. The links of a chain of mathematical demonstration 
are connected in c ar minds by pure intuition. We do not judge ; we know, 

25 
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roper to speak of good and bad judgment; tut to 
3eak of good and bad intuition, is a solecism. Intui- 
on knows; judgment is a svbstitute for knowledge. 
The judge upon the bench has no intuitive knowledge 
jspecting the innocence or guilt of the man under trial 
e merely judg-es him innocent or guilty in view of evi 
ence. Had he the knowledge which intuition gives, he 
^ould not need to judge. Hence his judgment is a sub- 
Htute * for such knowledge. And even if we suppose 
oth to exist in the same mind, in reference to the same 
lings, they are yet distinct, both in their nature and 
jlations.f 



FURTHER REASONS FOR THE DISTINCTION. 

Considering reason as discursive^ by substituting the 
articiple and giving the definition usually attached to 
iasoniw^, we find objections to confounding the terms 
1 question no less serious. Reasoning is a process; 
idgmcnt is a decision. Reasoning prepares the way for 
result; judgment is the result itself. There are indeed 
eparate judgments, pronounced on the several facts or 
vidences, in the course of an investigafion, until the 
nal issue becomes a general judgment embracing the 
^'hole. 

Such are the judgments of the civil magistrate on the 

* " The faculty which God has given man to aupph/ the want of clear and 
[;rtain knowledge, in cases where that cannot be had, is judgment^ whereby 
le mind takes its ideas to agree or disagree ; or, which is the same, any 
roposition to be true or false, without perceiving any demonstrative cvi- 
cnce in the proofs. The mind sometimes exercises this judgment oat of 
ecessitv, when demonstrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to he 
ad. Judgment is the presuming things to be so, without perceiving iC* 
tocke's Essay ^ book iv. ch. xiv. § iv. 

t " To understanding, we apply the epithets strong, vigorous, comprelien- 
ive, profound. To judgment, those of correct, cool, unprejudiced, irapar* 
al, solid. It was in this sense that the word seems to have been understood 
y Pope, in the following cou})let : — 

' 'TIS with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes liis own.* " 

Stewtrfs Plulosophy, voL ii. p. 17. 

ill well ; but how absurd to speak of a correct, cool, unprejudiced, impftr 
al, solid intuition . or of our intuitions varying with our watches t 
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bench. The judge cannot ordinarily compass the whole 
question at issue with a single decisive act; he compares 
and decides, reasons and judges, at the various stages of 
the investigation. The character of the witnesses, and 
the evidences they furnish ; the arguments of the respec- 
tive advocates; the different circumstances bearing di-* 
lectly and indirectly upon the case, are all severally 
considered, brought into relation to the law, and decided 
upon, as preparatory to the final judgment that is to 
etnbrace the whole. 



DEFINITION OF JUDGMENT. 

Considered as a mental attribute, judgment may there- 
fore be defined the power of forming a decision in view 
of facts cmd evidences. We may conceive of a mind in 
which this element might be wholJy wanting. It might 
attend to all the facts and evidences in a given case, com- 
pare them with a standard, and yet have no power of 
judgment — no ability to come to any decision whatever 
in respect to them. Judgment is, then, a distinct faculty. 
It is that which, when all the circumstances are brought 
to bear upon a question at issue, enables us to decide, in 
view of them, what the truth is, and what ought to be 
done. 

This is the real meaning of judgment, as understood 
and applied by the mass of mankind. Nor does it essen- 
tially differ from the meaning attached to it by most 
philosophers and logicians, excepting when they confound 
it with reason or intuition. " In treatises of logic," says 
Stewart, ^^^ judgment is commonly defined to be an act of 
the mind, by which one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another; a definition which, though not unexceptionable, 
is, perhaps, less so than most that have been given on 
similar occasions. Its defect, as Reid has remarked,* 



* " The definition commonly given of judgment, by the more ancient 
writers in logic, was, that it is an act of the mind, whereby one thing is 
aflSrmed or denied of another. I believe this is as good a definition of it 
as can be given." — ReidCs Philosophy^ vol. iii. p. 74. But this excellent 
audior immediately admits that the affirmation or denial is not essential 
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consists in this: that although it be by affirmadoa or 
lenial that we express our judgments to others, yetjadg* 
nent is a solitary act of the mind, to which this aMrman 
ion or denial is not essential; and, therefore, if the 
lefinition be admitted, it must be understood of mental 
iffirmation or denial only ; in which case, we do no mcMQ 
ban substitute, instead of the thing defined, another 
node of speaking perfectly synonymous. The definition 
las, however, notwithstanding this imperfection, the 
nerit of a conciseness and perspicuity not often to bis 
bund in the attempts of logicians to explain our intel- 
ectual operations." * 



VIEWS OF LOCKE AI<n> COUSTN. 

It has been remarked that some writers confound judg* 
nent with other mental faculties. This is doubtiess 
)wing to the influence of the German school, in which 
HEASON figures very largely, embracing nearly all that we 
mderstand by intuition and judgment. Locke stands, in 
his respect, on high, independent ground. Cousin com- 
jlains of him in the following language: " Locke founds 
tnowledge and judgment upon the perception of a rela- 
tion between two ideas, that is to say, upon comparison ; 
;vhile in many cases, these relations and the ideas of re- 
ation, so far from being the foundation of our judgments 
ind of our cognitions, are, on the contrary, the results 
)f primitive cognitions and judgments referable to the 
latural power of the mind, which judges and knows in 
ts own proper virtue, basing itself frequently upon a 
dngle term, and consequently without comparing two 
:ogether in order to deduce the ideas of relation." f 

Here Cousin places in the same category cognitions 
ind judgments which Locke is careful to distinguish 

o judgment \ that " there may be judgment which is not expressed ; " that 
' affirmation and denial are very often the expression of testimony, whidi 
s a different act of the mind, and ought to be distinguished from jadg- 
nent'' — Ibid. This brings us back to our definition at^ve. 

* Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 18. 

t Elements of Psychology, by Victor Cousin, by Bey. C S. 
D. D., p. 342. 
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CogDitioQs do no^ neceasarily involve any comparing. 
Sil intaitions are cognitions, and are referable to a ^' nat- 
ural power of the mind, which knows in its own proper 
virtue." But judgments, with Locke, are quite another 
thing. They "supply the want of clear and certain 
knowledge," or cognitions.* 



VIEWS OF REID. 

Raid's view of judgment agrees mainly with our defi- 
nition. He says, "As a judge, after taking the proper 
evidence, passes sentence in a cause, and that sentence is 
called his judgment, so the mind, with regard to what- 
ever is true or false, passes sentence, or determines ac- 
cording to the evidence that appears. Some kinds of 
evidence leave no room for doubt. Sentence is passed 
immediately, without seeking or hearing any contrary 
evidence, because the thing is certain and notorious.f 
In the other cases, there is room for weighing evidences 
on both sides before sentence is passed.- The analogy 
between a tribunal, of justice and this inward tribunal of 
the mind is too obvious to escape the notice of any man 
who ever appeared before a judge." J 

Yet this writer unfortunately extends the sphere of 

;adgment to intuitions, and, to justify it, calls such men- 

ftl acta "judgments of things necessary." "That three 

imea three are nine, that the whole is greater than a 

.>art, are judgments about things necessary. Our assent 

.0 such necessary propositions is not grounded upon any 

operations of sense, of memory, or of conscit)usne6s, nor 

. does it require their concurrence ; it is unaccompanied by 

any other operation but that of conception, which must 

accompany all judgment; we may, therefore, call this 

judgment of things necessary pure judgment." § This 

* Locke's Essajis, book iv. ch. xiv. sec. iv. 

t It should be observed that the certainty here is not that of intuition^ bat 
of irresistible evidence. The mind of the judge may be forced to a certain 
eoDTiction of the prisoner's guilt, not because he has an intoitiTe perceptioM 
of his crime, but irresistible evidence of it. 

X Essays, vol. iii. p. 76. 

\ BeaAYB, vol Hi. p. 78, 

25* 
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pure judgment " is what Leibnitz and Kant caJ ^ pure 
eason," and what we have called intuUion. Reid, as w8 
lave seen, assigns o^io/Aer office to judgment; why not, 
hen, let intuition have its own? 



VIEWS OF STEWART. 

But Stewart not only admits the more enlarged 
ense of the term, but argues for it. After stating the 
)rimitive and appropriate sense of the t-erm, he adds, 
' When we give our assent to a mathematical axiom ; or 
vhen, after perusing the demonstration of a theorem, we 
issent to the conclnsion ; or, in general, when we pro- 
ipunce concerning the truth or falsity of any proposition, 
)r the probability or improbability of any event, the power 
)y which we are enabled to perceive what is true or is 
alse, probable or improbable, is called by logicians the 
acuity of judgment. 

" Considered as a technical or scientific term of logic, 
;he practice of our purest and most correct writers suffi* 
jiently sanctions the more enlarged sense in which I have 
explained it ; and if I do not much deceive myself, this 
ise of it will be found more favorable to philosophical 
listinctness than Mr. Locke's language, which leads to 
in unnecessary multiplication of our intellectual powers. 
What good reason can be given for assigning one name 
;o the faculty which perceives truths that are certain^ and 
mother name to the faculty which perceives truths that 
ire probable ? Would it not be equally proper to distin- 
guish by different names the power by which we perceive 
>ne proposition to be true and another false ? " * 



REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

The cases supposed above are not parallel. The per- 
3eption of a truth implies precisely the same assured 
mental state as the perception of a falsehood. The 



* PluloBopViy , '^oV u. ^. \^. 
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difference between the two cases is not in the mind; it is 
in the object of perception. Bat the state of mind in 
which we perceive a truth as certain is essentially differ- 
ent from that in which we perceive it as probable. Here 
the difference is in the mind, not in the object perceived ; 
or if it be in the object perceived, it is in the mind also. 

The one state implies a question to be settled ; the 
other does not. The one holds the mind in a position 
for the exercise o{ judgment ; the other excludes all judg- 
ment, by shutting out all possible question, and fixing 
the mind at once to a perceived certainty. The difference 
of mental states, and of course the difference of mental 
powers, exercised in these two cases, may be clearly de- 
fined, and is very important 

As to the " purest and most correct writers " to whom 
this philosopher refers, as sanctioning his " more enlarged 
sense" of judgment, I have been unable to find any of 
the English language whose authority often transcends 
that of' Stewart himself. If reference be had to con- 
tinental writers, their nomenclature and classifications 
are so widely different from ours, that the unqualified 
adoption of any of their definitions would mislead us, 
unless we should make an entire revolution of our sys- 
tem. The attempt to incorporate fragments of German 
philosophy with the philosophy of Great Britain must 
necessarily prove a failure. But Stewart wrote when the 
Kantian speculations were in the height of their glory, 
and it is no reflection on his intellectual eminence that 
he was sometimes overawed by their splendors. 

VIEWS OF BROWN. 

• 

With his usual passion for simplification. Brown, of 
course, annihilates judgment. " Those who ascribe judg- 
ment to man," he says, "ascribe to him also another fac- 
ulty, which they distinguish by the name of reason-^ 
though reasoning itself is found, when analyzed, to be 
nothing more than a series of judgments. The whole ia 
thus represented as something different from all the parts 
which compose it." * 

* Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 522. 
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Is it, then, strange that a house should be something 
lifferent from all the bricks and boards and nails which 
jompose it ? We are in the habit of supposing a honse 
L different thing from the materials of which it is built 
Whatever we may call these materials, we cannot prop- 
erly call them a house. In like manner, whatever may 
)e the elements or means of a judgment, they are not the 
udgraent itself. 

Now this same writer tells us that " reasoning is noth- 
ng more than a series of relative suggestions." * Judg- 
nents, then, turn out to be relative suggestions. That 
iuggestions are more or less concerned in bringing the 
nind to a state of judgment, is undoubted; but mere 
vggestion is not judgment. The term judgment, whether 
IS applied to the decisions of a tribunal, or to matters of 
aste, or to the ordinary affairs of life, is not represented 
)y the idea usually attached to suggestion ; and if ap- 
)lied to mathematical and other self-evident truths, it ia 
jqually in fault. A suggestion may imply doubt, and 
^tart inquiry ; but in self-evident truths, there is no room 
or doubt. 

My apology for saying so much on this point is in the 
act, that differing from such high authorities seems to 
mply an obligation to state their views, together with 
;he reasons for dissent. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

In aiming to simplify, men sometimes render plain 
hings obscure. In nothing is this more true than in at- 
empts to simplify the mental faculties. To call intuition 
udgment, for the sake of simplification, when there is 
mother well-defined sphere of judgment to which all 
lien give their practical assent, renders complex and ob« 
icure what was previously simple and plain. Elucida- 
:ion is not in the fewness of definitions, but in their 
Accuracy. 

In his attempts to simplify the mental faculties, Brown 
las multiplied words, explanations, ingenious specula- 
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lions, all to the effect of involving rather than unfolding 
the e&sentiHl laws of mind. In an analysis of the mental 
phenomena, the roost instructive method is, to relinquish 
all theory and speculation, take the facts as we find them, 
and give to their several classes the names sanctioned by 
common usage. In this view, considering judgment suf- 
ficiently distinct and important to have a name and a 
place, I have endeavored to give it its due. 



IMPORTANCE OF A SOUND JUDGMENT. 

This is one of the highest attributes of humanity. It 
is not only one of those which distinguish man from the 
brute, bat, more than perhaps any other, it distinguishes 
man from man. Indeed, the proportion of men who pos- 
sess a thoroughly sound judgment is very small. The 
term is nearly a synonyme for that wudom whose price is 
said to be above rubies. The man who judges rightly, 
and acts as he judges, has indeed the priceless treasure. 

The importance of this attribute is felt in all departs 
ments of life. In the economic, social, civil, political, 
moral and religious world, it holds the balance of des- 
tiny, and interests of both temporal and eternal moment 
are suspended upon it It is indeed a crowning attribute 
of the Supreme Being, divested of the single element of 
uncertainty incidental to it in man, and on it are sus- 
pended the amazing destinies of the final day. 

Although a man have all other mental endowments 
in highest measure, although he have the reasoning powers 
of a- Butler, the imagination of a Dante, the eloquence 
of a Cicero, without judgment^ they will profit him little. 
Whereas a sound judgment, even in the absence of su- 
periority in all other qualities, will not only conduct a 
man well through life, and render him a blessing to others, 
bat will eventually cause even mediocrity itself to exceL 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOUND JUDGMENT. 

That this endowment is possessed by men naturally, 
in rery unequal degrees, there can be no c^a^^Nioxv^ ^\A 
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ret the difference made by personal education and babiti 
s probably greater. The following are the principal ele* 
nents of a sound judgment; every person has it in 
lis power to cultivate them to an almost indefinite 
jxtent : — 

1. Impartiality. The person who would have sound- 
less of judgment must form the habit of excluding from 
lis mind all prejudice, all prepossession, all passion; and 
)f holding it in a balanced position, equally ready to 
lecide in the one or the other direction, as evidence shall 
)reponderate. If he have any interest in the case, he 
nust be careful to keep it out of the scale. He who 
;annot hold the scales of a severe and unbending impar- 
iality, is unfit to judge. 

2. Patience.. This balanced state of mind mast be 
patiently retained, till evidences are fully famished, facts 
uUy disclosed, and brought in relation to the standard 
>f judgment. A sound judgment is not, ordinarily, the 
vork of a moment An intuition, a suggestion, a single 
perception demands no patience. It is as the flash of an eye. 
But a sound judgment is the fruit of time and patience. 
Vo man is fit to be a judge, in any important matter, who 
las not teamed to " let patience have her perfect work.^ 

3. Memory. As judgment is exercised in view of 
facts^ memory is essential. The moment memory fal- 
;ers, so that facts bearing on the question slip from the 
Tiind, the judgment suffers. Hence civil judges, at the 
idvanced age when memory fails, are considered incom- 
jetent. The only remedy for this is a careful noting 
lown of facts, and a repeated recurrence to their bear- 
ngs and relations. 

The failure of memory is usually the first step towards 
I faltering judgment. All the other elements of a sound 
udgment usually survive this. The disastrous mistakes 
jftcn made by men of business, in advanced periods of life, 
;he strange errors of judgment, so unlike their earlier do- 
ngs, arise from their not remembering all that is material 
;o the business in hand. Hence men should distrust their 
udgment, and let caution predominate as memory fails. 

4. FiRxMness. Until a man can face consequences^ and 
lerve his mind to a straightforward course, whatever may 
e the result^ his judgment ia tvo\» \o \>^ \xx>»\r^ ^Xj^ 
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flincbesy in view of a painful result, — if fact3 cease to 
have their weight, because they lead to an undesirable 
issue, — he is not a sound judge. There must be a sta- 
bility, a steadiness, a resolution of mind, which will follow 
evidence wherever it may lead. 

5. Sincere and ardent Love of Truth and Justice. 
Patience must never degenerate to pusillanimity^ nor im- 
partiality to indifference. No man can wisely judge a 
matter in which he feels little or no interest. We often 
hear of great coolness of mind as a mark of sound judg- 
ment. But the mind may have too much coolness as 
well as too little. There must ever be an ardent love of 
truth and justice, and in every specific case there should 
be a felt emotion proportioned to its importance. It is 
with the heart that man judges aright, as well as with 
the head. 

He who brings his mind to a decision in a case of life 
and death with as little emotion as is due to a cause in- 
volving a few dollars, has not in his soul all the proper 
elements of a judge. Those qualities which should con- 
trol and guide his feelings have been mentioned above ; 
the feelings themselves should never be wanting. A just 
judge is always a feeling judge. These last remarks 
have more special reference to judicial tribunals, and to 
the various higher exercises of judgment; but they apply, 
to some extent, to its more humble and less important 
decisions. 

The relation of judgment to religion is involved in what 
has been said under the head of Reason. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VH. 

With what do some writers confound judgment ? Hemarks ? Consid- 
ering reason as the STnonyme for induction^ what then? Illustration? 
Ck)ngidering reason as discursive^ &c., what then ? Illustrate. Definition 
of judgment ? Explain. Kemarks of Stewart and Held ? Why have 
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nriters confounded judgment with (ither mental faculties? What saj 
'kinsm and Locke 1 Strictures on Cousin ? Views of Reid 1 Remark in 
be note ? To what docs Reid unfortunately extend the sphere of jndg- 
nent? and how defend liis so doing? What is said of him in reply? 
/"icws of Stewart on this point ? State the argument in reply to Stewart 
Vhat is said of the nomenclature of continental writers ? Views of Brown ? 
tcply to them ? Apology for saying thus much on this point, and remarks * 
Vhat is said of aiming to simplify ? In what does elucidation consist ? 
Vhat is said of Brown ? In an analysis of the mental phenomena, what 
) the most instructive method ? What is said of the importance of jadg^ 
lent ? !For what is the term nearly u synonymc ? Where is its importance 
3lt ? Remarks ? First characteristic of 4 sound judgment ? Explain. 
iecondf Remarks? Third? Remarks? Fourth? Remarks « Fjfthf 
temarkfi^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



IMAGINATION. 



IiiAGiNATiON may be defined the power of forming 
ideal or fancied objecis. It is believed that this definitiou 
will be found sufficiently explicit, while it has the advan- 
tage of most others in point of simplicity. Reid con- 
founds ima^nation with conception.* But there is aa 
obvious and important distinction between them. Con- 
ception replaces in the mind an exact transcript of what- 
ever has been perceived or felt ; while imagination selects 
from it whatever is preferred, and from this forms a new 
and fancied object.f 

Hence imagined objects may bear resemblance to ob- 
jects which we have perceived, or they may be wholly 
unlike them. Creations of imagination do not imply any 
new elementary conceptions, but only new and fanciful 
combinations of those previously in the mind. 



IMAGINATION AN ULTIMATE FACULTY. 

Most persons are somewhat surprised and disappointed 
when told by philosophers that imagination is not an 

* '^ Conceiving, imagining, apprehending, understanding, having a notion 
of a thing, arc common words, used to express that operation of the under- 
standing which the logicians call simple apprehension. Logicians define 
simple appiiehension to be the bare conception of a thing, without any 
judgment or belief about it." — Reid's Worlcf vol. ii. p. 138. 

f ** The business of conception, according to the account I have given of 
it, is to present us with an exact transcript of what we have felt or per- 
ceiv^ad. jBat we have, moreover, a power of modifying our conceptions, by 
combining the parts of different ones together, so as to form new wholes of 
our own creation. I shall employ the word imagination to express this 
power." — Steward Phfloaophyy vpl. i p. 80. 

26 
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tUimate faculty of our mental constitution, but that 
vhat we call acts of imagination are only the joint oper- 
ition of other faculties. Thus Stewart, for instance, 
ays, " Imagination is formed by a combination of various 
iaculties ; " " it includes conception, abstraction, judg- 
nent, taste, or fancy." Again he says, " What we call 
he power of imagination is not the gift of nature^ but 
he result of acquired habits, aided by favorable circuiD- 
itances. It is not an original endowment of mind, but 
m accomplishment formed by experience and situation.'' 

According to this, all the difierence between any ordi- 
lary genius and a Raphael or a Milton is not due to 
'the gift of nature," but "is the result of acquired habits, 
lided by favorable circumstances." * I am confident that 
nost readers will agree with me in dissenting from this 
dew. 

Whether we have an ultimate principle in our mental 
5onstitution which we call imagination, or whether what 
ive call imagining' is only the combined action of several 
)ther faculties, is a question of suflScient interest to claim 
iome examination. 



STEWART^S ILLUSTRATION. 

To illustrate his view, Stewart says, " Let us consider 
}\e steps by which Milton must have proceeded in cre- 
iting bis imaginary garden of Eden, When be first 
proposed to himself that subject of description, it is rea* 
jonable to suppose that a variety of the most striking 
jcenes which he had seen crowded into his mind. Th.' 
issociation of ideas suggested them, and the power of 
conception placed each of them before him with all its 
Deauties and imperfections. In every natural scene, if 
we destine it for any particular purpose, there are defects 
ind redundancies, which art may sometimes, but cannot 
ilways, correct. But the power of imagination is unlim- 
ted. She can create and annihilate^ and dispose at 
pleasure, her woods, her rocks, and her rivers. AClton, 
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accordingly, wonld not copy his Eden from any one 
scene, but would select from each the features which 
were most eminently beautiful. The power of abstrac- 
tion enabled him to make the separation, and taste 
directed him in the selection." " From what has been 
said, it is sufficiently evident that imagination is not a 
simple power of the mind, like attention, conception, or 
abstraction, but that it is formed by a combination of 
varioas faculties."* 



REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

1. This work of Milton was one engaging all his men- 
tal powers ; we scarcely know which most. Imagination, 
figures conspicuously amongst them, but they are so in- 
volved that they cannot be easily distinguished. In order 
fairly to test the question, whether or not a given power 
is an ultimate or simple attribute of the mind, we must 
take some of its ultimate or simplest acts. 

2. The other mental powers, attention, conception, 
abstraction, according to the above illustration^ are also com' 
plex. For, in the view of this writer, conception implies 
something previously perceived or felt ; and this, of course, 
implies attention. But if we suppose the materials pre^ 
pared for the exercise of a given power, so that nothing 
is wanting but the exercise of that power itself^ we may 
regard attention, conception, abstraction, as simple attri- 
butes ; nor does it appear in this view that imagination 
is not entitled to the same rank. For I must add, — 

3. In the above illustration, the essential thirty is still 
wanting; that is, the archetype or model. Conception 
places before the mind the vast world of objects which it 
has perceived ; abstraction selects from them ; judgment 
or taste is concerned in directing the selection and com- 
bination ; but where is the pattern — the form or image 
— according to which these elements are to be shaped ? 
Here is the specific work of imagination. 

We cannot indeed imagine without the materials fui- 

* Intellectual Philosophy, 7o\. \. p, ^^^. 
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nished by other mental powers ; neither can we, without 
the same, attend^ conceive, abstract. If the mind be duhf 
furnished, merely io imagine something seems to be as 
simple and direct an act as, when thus furmshex], to attend 
to something, or to conceive or abstract something. 

Under the glow of excitement, the mind imagines in a 
twinkling of the eye ; a thousand fancied forms flit before 
it ; according to the nature of the excitement, images of 
terror, of beauty, of joy, dance along ; and. the mind's 
imaginings seem to outrun all its other acts. Hence this 
power or proneriess to imagine or fancy seems as primi- 
tive and natural to the mind as its power or proneness 
to attend, conceive, or abstract. 



SIMPLE ACTS OF IMAGINATION. 

When a person imagines a sound, a ta^ste, a smell, be 
does not necessarily abstract that from all other things , 
that may be the onJj/ subject of thought. Abstracting, of 
course, implies the presence to the mind of two or more 
objects. Abstracting is selecting ; and evidently we can- 
not select, unless two or more things are in our thoughts 
from which the selection is made. The simplest act of 
imagination — and I do not see why it is not as simple 
as any other mental act — is that in which an individual 
thing is imagined. To call that act abstraction, concep- 
tion, conjecture, or any thing but imagination, is contrary 
to the most accredited use of language. 

If it be asked why the mind thus imagines, the answer 
is. Because it was made to do so. It is its nature to do 
it, as much as it is to perceive, abstract, reason. If it be 
asked why a person imagines one thing rather than 
another, the answer is, Because his susceptibility to the 
one is more lively ih^n to the other. Constitutional tem- 
perament, education, or other circumstances may occa- 
sion a special susceptibility to particular objects. The 
lover has his peculiar imaginings ; the miser has his; the 
h'lngry man imagines food; the thirsty, drink; all men 
ii lagine as susceptibility prompts. 
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IMAGINATION ifOlP GONl^INfiD tO OBS^GTS OF SENSE. 

Beid^ Addison, and some others have limited the 
province of imagination to objects of sight. Stewart 
and other writers extend its province not only to all objects 
of sensCf but to all the objects of human knowledge* 

The Word imag-e, as understood by the early writers, 
did not import any thing exactly joAy^ica/, but a sort of 
ghostly existence. Hence imagination and fancy ^ as 
used in the schools, are nearly synonymous. The phan* 
torn, from which comes the word fancy, was a mere airy 
thing, with which the senses had nothing to do. Giving 
this latitude to imagination, she takes wings and soars 
into the heights of the supersensuous ; she ranges the 
spirit world, as well as this. 

A man imagines an angel in his room : must be 
needs give that angel a material form? He simply 
imagines, we wiH suppose, the presence and design of 
the spirit ; he has nothing to do with its form. It is, per- 
haps, the spirit of some departed friend that he imagines 
present with him. If any man assert that the mental 
act is not imagination, unless the spirit is clothed with a 
form, the common sentiment and usage of mankind, 
both learned and ignorant, is against him. 

Identifying ghost with spectre naturally leads to the 
idea of something visible when a ghost is imagined. 
Ghost is a Saxon word, denoting a spirit Spectre is of 
Latin origin, denoting something made visible, the ap- 
pearance of a ghost. Now a man may imagine not only 
^spectre, — a spirit made visible, — but the spirit itself 
without the visibility. 

* " The sensible world, it must be remembered, is not the only field where 
imagination exerts her powers. All tlie objects of human knowledge sup- 
ply materials to her forming hand, diversifying, infinitely, the works she 
produces, while the mode of her operation remains essentially uniform." — 
StBwarfs Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 206. This is no doubt true ; but it is incon- 
sistent with what the same writer had previously maintained. He confined 
percejdions to objects of sense; conceptions^ to what we havQ perceived or fdt; 
and imaginations to concejjtions. His theory^ therefore, restricts imagination 
to things seen and felt ; bat when that is forgotten, l» virtually falls on the 
precise view of imagination which I have ma uaincd. His foundation was 
too narrow for his superstructore. 

26* 
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IMAGINATION MAT BE WHOLLY CREATIVE. 

When we hear of something interesting in a place, 
5ven if we never heard of the place before, and have no 
knowledge of it by description, we are yet apt to form a 
picture of it in our minds. What we imagine may be 
j^rhoUy unlike the place, and no reason can be given why 
)ne picture rather than another is formed, except that the 
eelings and associations of the mind at the time arc 
)Uch as naturally give rise to it. The picture springs up 
spontaneously out of materials in the mind, as passion 
or circumstances prompt.* 

In the mind of him who has a highly creative imagi- 
aation, thousands of fancies thus involuntarily come and 
JO. If, then, he bring his will to bear, store his mind 
mth knowledge, call his other powers into service, to 
{elect, combine, arrange, and perfect his imaginings, the 
-esult may be some great original work, like that of 
Homer, RClton, or Dante. 



IMAGINATION MAY BE CREATIVE ONLY IN PART. 

Every child who studies geography forms some picture 
)f London, Constantinople, Rome. He never saw these 
Dlaces, nor, we will suppose, any picture of them. But 
;hey have been described to him. His imagination is 
;hus sustained and guided by the description. It is 
creative only in part He imagines how Rome looks, but 
he accuracy, not to say beauty of the picture in his mind, 
iepends more upon the accuracy of the description and 
lis power of apprehension than upon the fertility of his 
magination. Hence persons of the most poetic imagi- 
lation do not always form the most accurate ideas 

* A child bred in the country, on reading the account of Christ's inter- 
riew with the woman at the well, would be apt to imagine a well situated in 
I yard, much like his father's, wanting the pole and bucket. A child bred 
n the city, and having no knowledge of the country well, would probably 
magine something like a deep cistern or reservoir, wanting the pump or 
lydrant. From those materials, whatever they be, which previous peioep 
ions have furnished, imagination forms her picture. 
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concerning places of which they read. Yet, without 
some imagination, they could form no idea of them 
whatever. 

DESCRIPTIVE IMAGINATION. 

In the case above, a man imagines how a place looks 
which he never saw ; in this case, imagination helps him 
to describe a place which he has seen. Conception, 
memory, and imagination seem to be so closely allied 
here, that Reid and some others make them all one. 
But the distinction should not be lost. A man may 
have an excellent memory, and yet, for want of imagina- 
tion, describe badly. As only a small part of the things 
oonstitnting the object to be described can be noticed, 
imagination assists in selecting and arranging them, and 
throws over the whole the embellishments of fancy, so 
as to produce the most happy effect. 

We are thus enabled to understand how imagination 
contributes to poetry and eloquence, to the fine arts, to 
science, morals, and religion. In all these she is a hand- 
maid of true and effective genius. 



kMAOINATION SUBSERVIENT TO POETRY. 

Imagination is most creative and original in poetry. 
Some kinds of descriptive and historic poetry, whose 
design is to detail facts somewhat enlivened with imagi- 
nation, do not admit of her boldest flights. The same 
may be said of most didactic poetry. But in poetry 
where the very facts are, as it were, created by the mind 
of the writer, like those of Dante and Milton, imagina- 
tion performs her most characteristic and glorious 
achievements. Compelled to walk in paths hitherto 
untrodden, divested of all encumbrances, restricted only 
by taste and judgment, she takes wings and soars at 
large through the realms of heaven, earth, and hell. 
From these three worlds, and all others which she can 
create or explore, she gathers treasures to enrich her 
verse. 
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As she plunges into the mysterious dieptfas, ot ascends 
he giddy heights, the novelty of her position kindles yet 
nore her fires ; the powers of creativeness are thus stim- 
ilated to the utmost ; strange and yet stranger fancies 
ise ; the wonderful, the beautiful, the grand, the awful 
ome rushing in, to reward the adventurer with those 
original and bold conceptions that glow upon his pages. 
t must be a sturdy mind that can read poetry thus pro- 
luced, and not feel itself kindle with something of its 
lelicious inspiration. This is poetry^ — real poetry,^ 
^nd the highest style of imagination. 



MAGINATION SUBSERVIENT TO OTHER KINt>S OP £LE6ANT 

COMPOSITION. 

In other kinds of elegant composition, imagination 
)ften figures scarcely less — not so sustained, not so 
idventurous, but equally beautiful and sublime. There 
ire passages in the prose writings of English, Gterman, 
French, and American authors, as truly the work of cre- 
itive imagination as any thing found in Dante or Mil- 
on. They are the brilliant flashes, the glowing and 
itairtling pictures, which rouse our feelings, awaken our 
idmiration, relieve the tedium of sober facts and dull 
commonplaces, and make us love to go on with the 
luthor. 

But where there is a redundancy of such passages, or 
hey are evidently forced in, or ambitiously studied, as 
he writer's chief dependence, they become as offensive 
IS under other circumstances they are pleasing. Hence 
)nly persons of creative and lively imagination, should 
ittempt this style of writing. There are other kinds in 
vhich they may excel, equally honorable and important 



IMAGINATION SUBSERVIENT TO ELOQUENCE. 

No man can be truly eloquent without imagination of 
I high order. Knowledge, logic, reasoning powers, how- 
ever important, cannot alone make a man eloquent. Let 
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there be two men of precisely the same logical powers, 
the one of a high order of imagination, the other pos- 
sessing almost none, and while an audience will sleep 
under the demonstrations of the latter, they will be elec- 
trified and swayed by the eloquence of the former. 
Even the sturdy juryman and the wary judge are un- 
nerved and taken captive b} the persuasive charms of 
imagination. Men who have little of it themselves are 
yet delighted with it in others. 

There is something in every human mind which 
makes it delight in the brilliant creations of fancy ; and 
when the mind is thus pleased, it is in a favorable state 
to be convinced and swayed by him who has thus grat- 
ified it. We throw ourselves, almost unconsciously, 
into the hands of those who please us. And then, 
again, the respect we feel for the talent which can at will 
call up such splendid creations of imagery, has no small 
influence in gaining our confidence. The man who 
thus pleases us, and secures our respect and admiration 
for his talents, needs but little logic to bring us to his 
views. It is, indeed, almost surprising to observe with 
what slender arguments a man of brilliant imagination 
will carry his points. 

Thus the pulpit, the forum, the bar owe much of their 
power to this noble faculty. There is a fascination in 
her embellishments, an eloquence in her appeals, which 
make way through the sternest philosophy, and gain 
the most stubborn will. If learned infidels went scores 
of miles to hang with raptures upon the lips of White- 
field, it was not less because he wielded the power of 
a burning imagination than of a devout enthusiasm. 
Without it, the piety of a martyr, joined with the 
ogic of a Butler, cannot make a man truly eloquent. 
Although an accurate logician, a sound reasoner, a 
faithful expounder of facts, unless he can throw some- 
thing of the creations of his own fancy into his work, 
he will be dull and tedious. It was when enthusiasm 
kindled in the eye, and imagination, like lightning in the 
cloud, flashed forth with the thunder of eloquence, that 
Demosthenes, and Chatham, and Patrick Henry carried 
all hearts with them. 
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THE RELATION OF IMAGINATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 

When the painter is a mere copyist^ there is little de^ 
land on imagination. There is, perhaps, more in paiiit* 
ig from nature than in repeating a picture already 
lade ; bat when the object to be copied is before him, 
whether it be the picture or the original, the work in 
and is more a trial of accuracy of observation, judg- 
lent, and mechanical skill, than of imagination. Per- 
ons of dull imagination are sometimes excellent eopy- 
jts. The same is mostly true of sculpture ; although 
[lis art is, perhaps, more imaginative. But when paint- 
ig and sculpture have reference to original creations of 
incy, the case is quite different.* 



RELATION OF IMAGINATION TO SCIENCE. 

As we arrive at results in natural science by a severe 
iduction of facts, it might seem to afford little play to 
nagi nation. But her assistance is of the greatest utility 
1 framing those theories which guide our inquiries, and 

1 creating in anticipation those beautiful structures 
fter which the inductions of science are striving. Thus 
be mind is guided, cheered, sustained, on its way to the 
nagined goal. The man in search of some new truth 
r law in science is like the adventurer ploughing 
brough tedious and perilous seas, to reach some happy 
ountry, seen as yet only by his imagination. Had 
yolumbus been without imagination, he would not 
avc discovered America. Had Archimedes, Newton, 
ja Place, Harvey, and Davy been destitute of this 
oble quality, they would never have made those splea- 
id acliievements in science. Imagination, fearless and: 
zinged, goes before, to open and guide the way. 

* " As far as the painter aims at copying exactly what he sees, he may 

2 guided mechanically by general rules ; and he requires no aid from that 
•eative genius which is characteristic of the poet. When the histoiy of 
le landscape painter indulges his genius in forming new combinations of 
is own, he vies with the poet in the noblest exertions of the poetical art 
'SteivarCs Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 271. 
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The more steady and exact steps of induction must 
needs follow to chastise her wanderings and rectify her 
tnistakes, but she has done an invaluable service in lead- 
ing forth induction to this work. Accordingly, men dis- 
tinguished in scientific discoveries have usually been 
men of vigorous and original imagination. But the 
converse is not always true. Men may have intense 
imagination, but lack the patience of detail and soundness 
of judgment requisite to success in scientific pursuits. 

Even in the abstract science of mathematics^ imagina- 
tion has more to do than some suppose; for as dia- 
grams and other visible signs assist to carry forward 
processes of demonstration, so imagination, by creating 
forms to abstract truths, gives them a kind of visible 
reality, by which the mind can the better apprehend 
and reason upon them. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that mathematics and imagination are at variance. All 
the mental, powers harmonize togetfier and assist each other. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII. 

What is imagination? Remarks? Have all writers considered it an 
ultimate faculty? What is said of Stewart's view? State his illastra- 
tion. First remark upon it? Second? Third? What is necessary in 
order to imagine ? Is the same necessary in order to conceive, abstract, 
&c? What docs merely to imagine something seem to be? Remarks? 
What is. said of simple acts of imagination ? What docs abstraction imply ? 
Is this necessarily involved in imagining ? What is the simplest act of 
imagination? Why does the mind imaglno thus? Why does a person 
imagine one thing rather than another ? Illustrations ? How have Reid, 
Addison, and others limited imagination ? Stewart and others ? Sub- 
stance of the note ? What is said of image, &c. ? Imagining a spirit 9 
Ghost and spectre ? May imagination be wholly creative ? Illustrations ? 
What is said of him who has a highly creative imagination ? Instances 
in which imagination is creative only in part ? What is said of descriptive 
imagination? Its subserviency to poetry? To other kinds of elegant 
composition ? To doquence ? To the 4ne arts ? To natural science 9 
To the iib^tract scieppis of n^ athematics ? 



CHAPTER IX 



IMAGINATION AS RELATED TO MORAL» 

AND RELIGION. 



Probably none ^ of the mental faculties has a more 
lirect and powerful influence upon the moral and re- 
igious character than the imagination. Rightly U8e<|, it 
>urifies, elevates, ennobles ; perverted, it denies, debases, 
nins. Few consider at how many points it touches and 
noves the hidden springs of character. It is early devel- 
oped, and it begins to produce its effects at the very 
lawn of intellect. Children no sooner begin to perceive 
md to think than they begin to imagine. Let us, then, 
briefly notice the influence of imagination as concerned, 
irst, in the formation of an irreligious and vicious char- 
Lcter; and, secondly, in the formation of a Christian 
haracter. 

IMAGINATION PERVERTED. 

There is a powerful reciprocity of action between the 
magination and the moral feelings and purposes. ' They 
Qutually purify or corrupt each other. Those things 
i^ith which one suffers his imagination to be conversant 
re perpetually imparting, as it were, their own character 
his mind, and gaining an ascendency over him. Thus 
lie man devoted to sensual pleasure sends abroad his 
magination in pursuit of materials to gratify his grovel- 
ng desires. Whenever he is relieved from the pressure 
f care, this busy agent renews her service, and paints to 
im, on living canvas, every variety of scenes and objects 
dapted to please and to move his sensual passiops. 
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Ifis i^aissions, thus excited, beget a purpose to gratify 
them. 

This purpose, itself vicious, occasions many other 
vicious purposes and many false deeds, on the way to 
the final accomplishment of its object. Thus does the 
unhappy victim of crime become more and more in- 
^dlved in guilt, until it becomes too late to retrieve 
Ms foUy. 

iNOftblNATE LOVE OF WEALTH. 

The inordinate love of wealth is often greatly due to 
the influence of a perverted imagination. This mculty is 
employed in picturing scenes of worldly distinction, 
fashion, gayety, abundance, apparent ease and impor- 
tance, lintil the heart is stiiTed with an ardent desire for 
these things. The person supposed sees only the out- 
side, and that at a distance. Imagination paints to him 
only the brilliant and fascinating part of the picture. 
He cannot look wuthin upon the real wretchedness that 
frequently inhabits the dwellings of ill-gotten and mis- 
used abundance, for it is the world's policy to expose 
only the bright and gay side. Hence these imposing 
objects gradually assume, in his mind, a paramount im- 
portance. His thoughts, desires, purposes, incline more, 
and more to centre upon them. The hours of business, 
the hours appointed for sleep, the hours due to domestic 
enjoyment, yes, even the hours of the holy Sabbath 
become at last alike desecrated to the all-absorbing pur- 
stiit of gain. . 

Thus does the man by degrees become a miser. The 
objects for which he at first desired wealth are lost sight 
of; he leaves one, another, and another of them behind, 
in bis ardent pursuit of wealth itself. The means be- 
come the end. At first, he desired wealth for the ease, 
luxuries, refinements, and social enjoyments to which it 
tninisters ; but as he rises in wealth, and reaches the 
amount to which he at first abpired, his imagination, 
more rapid than his gains, holds before him other and 
higher ends to be obtained. Some person has yet more 
than he; and the glory of being highest in wealth is a 
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nze too tempting for a perverse imagination to overloolfi 
i her cunning work of enslaving the soul. 



THE LOVE OF POWER AND FAME. 

Not only do the licentious, the envious, the covetous 
indie the flame of their passion by the aid of imagina- 
on, but the lust of power and fame is, in a great meas- 
re, indebted to the same means. It is in no small meas- 
re through the influence of a perverted imagination, 
locking them with phantoms of expected glory, that 
le Alexanders, the Caesars, the Napoleons, and others of 
ke spirit, have been incited to rise, tread down the na- 
ons, and spill human blood like water. Would the re- 
owned son of Philip, or would Caesar, have done as he 
id, had he not been led by the illusion of a perverted 
nagination ? It is by the same illusion that the less 
jnowned, but perhaps not less wicked, spirit of the high* 
^ay robber and of the midnight assassin is moved and 
mboldened to its horrid deeds. 



YOUTH IN CITIES. 

A perverted imagination ruins many of the youth in 
lose towns and cities in which character is peculiarly 
icposed by temptations to vice. The imagination first 
ngers, perhaps, amid the fascinations of the theatre, 
ntil it enkindles a desire, and gives rise to a purpose, to 
ttend it; other scenes of pleasure are there opened; 
le youth indulges first his eye, then his appetite, Pas- 
on is thus inflamed, and rendered too violent for reason 
) control. Next the company of the riotous is sought ; 
F course means must be obtained to meet his expensesy 
lid he is thus tempted to wrong his employer. 

The foundations of character are at length subverted ; 
loral integrity has gone ; complete recklessness and 
3andonment to vice follow, and, perhaps, an untimely 
rave hides a curse from the world. Such is the brie^ 
id history of not a few youth — youth of fair promise, 
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ardent temperament, lively susceptibilities ; some of 
them, perhaps, of the finest natural genius and most in- 
genuous dispositions, who have been ruined by yielding 
to the allurements of depraved imagination. 



VICIOUS LITERATURE. 

Many can bear witness to the almost fatal ascendency 
which a perverted imagination, in love with ficticious 
writings of a corrupting nature, has at some periods ob- 
tained over them. At those periods in life when reason 
was most feeble, if susceptible to the fascinations of 
imagination wrought into the forms of fictitious tales, 
corrupt and bewitching romance has led them quite 
astray from the truthful world ; it has beguiled them of 
the substantial treasures of intellectual and moral wealth 
for which the rational mind was made, and amused 
theiii with the gay dreams and pictures of fancy, until 
they were nearly unfitted for the sober realities and pure 
enjoyments of life. 



IMAGINATION RIGHTLY EMPLOYED. 

No sooner does a regenerate imagination, having bro- 
ken away from her corrupting associations, become asso- 
ciated with objects of moral purity, than she begins to 
act as powerfully on the mind to elevate it as she previ- 
ously did to debase it. 

It is by her aid, cooperating with that of memory, that 
the Christian expatiates in thought over the past and 
prospective glories of the Redeemer's kingdom, and thus 
enjoys his richest repast of devout meditations; that he 
converses with the good and great of other ages, sympa- 
thizes with their conflicts and triumphs, and imbibes 
something of their spirit; that he becomes a member of 
the illustrious family, which alone of all the families of 
the ear^h was counted worthy to survive the flood, and 
parHcipates of their faith, fidelity and reward ; that ho 
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ecomes a brother and companion of all thode noble 
len whose names form so bright a roll on the sacred 
•ages of antiquity ; and, more than all, that be lives in 
is thoughts and feelings with the conflicts and victoriea 
f Him who, after an earthly life of more than earthly 
/isdom, passed through the grave unharmed to a throne 
f immortality in the heavens. Thus do his affections, 
is purposes, his hopes become more and more pure, ele- 
ated, ennobling. 

It is by the aid of the same imagination that he lives, 
1 anticipation, amidst the happy scenes of futare days 
— the regained beauties of paradise blooming over all 
inds ; and perhaps he seldom bows the knee in homage 
his Maker, or approaches the sacramental board, but 
magi nation carries him even beyond the scenes of the 
•resent world, connecting the duty in which he engages 
v'ith its consequences in eternity. 

It is thus evident that the relation of imagination to 
[1 orals and religion is exceedingly extensive and impor* 
ant. In all the ways above specified, and in nnmerons 
thers, it serves to enliven the feelings, purify the affec- 
ions, elevate the purposes, and enrich the whole soul, 
^ersons of vivid imagination, when it is duly disciplined 
nd rightly applied, have thus a great advantage over 
hose whose imagination is dull. 



DISCIPLINE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that no faculty 
iccds to be placed under a more vigilant discipline than 
his. Like that mighty element, fire, — with which it is 
•ften compared, — it is a useful servant, but a dangerous 
naster. Few conditions are more perilous than that of 
he youth over whom imagination has gained ascenden- 
y. He is like a ship in a gale without a helm. The 
;reatest caution should therefore be exercised in the de» 
elopment and growth of this faculty. 
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WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

Works of imagination should never be read without due 
regard to their character and to the condition of the mind. 

An indiscriminate reading of fictitious tales, in every 
stage of mental growth, can hardly fail to be ruinous. 
Yet the imagination, no less than the other faculties, 
ought to be cultivated ; and for this purpose, specimens 
of chaste literature, of the highest imaginative cast, 
should at suitably times be carefully studied. They 
should be taken up, not merely to pass an idle hour, but 
to engage the freshest energies of the mind. 

The great error is, that imagination is usually made a 
mere plaything. Those hours only are devoted to it which 
are good for nothing else. It was not by so doing that 
Milton and Shakspeare became what they were. The 
name of Homer could never have been made immortal 
by a mere passive indulgence of that noble power which 
is so vividly impressed on the pages of the Hiad. Gen- 
erally speaking, imagination induiged enfeebles and viti- 
ates the mind ; imagination disciplined strengthens and 
exalts it. 



HOW WORKS OF IMAGINATION SHOULD BE STUDIED. 

At the proper stage of education, select portions from 
tbe most brilliant works of imagination should not only 
be read, but studied — studied, not with a primary 
view to philosophical analysis, but to imbibe the spirit 
of the writer, enter into a vivid sympathy with his con- 
ceptions and feelings, and, on the wings of his imagi- 
nation, to soar and exult with him. The student should 
seek to feel and possess the writer's power before he cu- 
riously pries into the secret of it. Writers of the most 
brilliant imagination sometimes know very little of anal- 
ysis ; and the reader invigorates and enriches his own 
mind by generously feasting it upon the luxuries prof- 
fered by another's, before inquiring into their nature and 
origin. 

27* 
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There are two ways of studying and admiring the 
beauties of a rose: the one, that of picking it into pieces 
md examining its several parts ; the other, that of gazing 
ipon it with steadfast eye as a whole, and of smelling its 
lelicious odors; that of dwelling upon its wonderful 
structure, its blended beauties, its admirable adaptation 
-o its end, until the mind realizes, if I may say so, a sym- 
pathy with the Being who made it. The latter method 
Uustrates the way in which the student who would 
lerive most advantage should first study an author. 

But this is not the act of an idle hour. The potent 
stimulus of highly imaginative works* will indeed suffice 
:o excite the mind in its rnore sluggish moods; (and 
lere is the reason why they are, in such moods, so often 
esorted to;) but this is all, in such passive mental states, 
hat they can do. Like the influence of stimulating 
Iritiks upon the man who needs the very opposite stim- 
ilus, — that of active exercise, — they leave their subject 
breaker rather than stronger. 

Only those books which were written in an idle hour 
;an be suitably read in an idle hour. It is only when 
;hose sublime passages which intensely taxed the writers 
jenius are met by the reader with a corresponding men- 
tal activity that his soul is truly raised, enlarged, enriched, 
md made permanently to possess something of its teach- 
er's power. 

A careful analysis, both of the mental and rhetorical 
jualities of the writer, should be subsequently made by 
,he student, if he would realize the highest advantage, 
especially if he contemplate authorship himself. 

Imagination Ihus cultivated sustains to morals and 
•eligion a Relation scarcely less important than that of the 
lighest developments of reason itself. Those moralists 
md preachers whose imaginations have been thus trained 
md furnished, other things equal, have ever wielded the 
nost powerful influence over the consciences, the aflec- 
ions, and the wills of their fellow-men. Not only have 
hey exerted a benign influence over their own generation, 
>ut in their essays, their allegories, their songs, their dis- 
jourses, they continue to live through all time, regen* 
irating the aflections and moulding the characters of mea 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

If what has been said be true, the imagination holds a 
rank scarcely second to any in the mental constitution. 
To give it early development and a right direction is, then, 
of the highest importance. Being an original element 
of the mind, it is of course possessed by all men in a 
normal state, although, like other powers, in an unequal 
degree. After all, the inequality may be less due to na- 
ture than to culture. Thousands of men of the most 
brilliant natural genius have lived and died unknown. 
Others, who have become distinguished, would have lived 
and died equally unknown, but for some incident which 
early called forth their powers and enkindled their enthu- 
siasm. Among the means most favorable to the devel- 
opment and right direction of imagination are the fol- 
lowing: — 

1. Early Attention to Natural Scenery. Let 
the child be particularly induced to notice whatever is 
beautiful, grand, and sublime in nature. Let him be 
taught to gaze admiringly upon the glories of the set- 
ting sun, as it sinks to rest^ curtained with its gorgeous 
drapery of gilded clouds; let him often turn his eyes up- 
ward to the splendors of the evening sky, study the 
mysterious face of that moon, and hold high converse 
with the stars ; let him look off upon the wide ocean, 
listen to the roar of its billows, and watch its majestic 
movements; let him be taught to notice the sublime and 
the beautiful in lofty mountains, majestic rivers, and 
pleasing landscapes ; in a word, let his attention be so 
directed to whatever is great, sublime, awful, mysterious, 
delightful, as to excite his admiration, call up his sense 
of the marvellous, and enkindle his enthusiasm. Let all 
these things be so associated with their Maker as to lead 
the enraptured mind " from nature up to nature's God," 
and whatever of imagination there is will hardly fail to 
develop itself and to take a religious direction. 

2. Beading Bo^ks highly imaginative. This has 
been anticipated. Abraham Cowley, a writer scarcely 
inferior to any that Great Britain has ever produced, foi 
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leaiity and brilliancy of imagination, thus describes the 
nanner in which he came to be what he was : " I remem- 
ber when I began to read, and take some pleasure in it, 
here was wont to lie in my mother's parlor — I know not 
>y what accident, for she herself never in her life read 
ny other book but of devotion — but there was wont to 
ie Spenser's works ; this I happened to fall upon, and 
v^as infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, 
nd giants, and monsters, and brave houses which I 
ound every where there, (though my understanding had 
ittle to do with all this,) and, by degrees, with the tin- 
Jing of the rhyme and dance of the numbers ; so that I 
hink I had read him all over before I was twelve years 
Jd. With these affections of mind, and my heart Wholly 
et upon letters, I went to the university." * 

Similar effects are often produced upoa the young 
nind by reading Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. In the 
ives of Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, Scott, and other men 
•f remarkable genius, we find that the early reading of 
►ooks vividly impressed with the author's imagination 
lad much to do with developing and directing their own. 

3. Hearing and telling good Stories. Imagination 
arly excites*- a love of stories ; this love should not be 
ebuked on the one hand, nor suffered to run wild on the 
ither. It should be both encouraged and guided. It is 
. pity that the delicate task of shaping the imagination 
•f children should be so often committed to ignorant and 
mprincipled nurses. The stories which children hear 
nd are allowed to tell should be conceived by minds of 
he highest order of imagination, — chaste, refined, spar- 
ling, — they should be in the main true to nature, should 
lave completeness and finish, should tend to invigorate 
.11 the mental powers, and should always have a good 
aoral. Such stories can hardly fail to assist in develop- 
iig and rightly directing the youthful imagination. 

Some object to all story telling; but this is an unten- 
ble position. What they object to meets a want in the 
dental constitution. Unless children are allowed to hear 
nd repeat good stories, they will hear and repeat bad 
nes. Objecting to good stories, as a means of intet 
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leetoal and moral culture, is at variance with the usage 
of the Bible and with the laws of mind. 

4. Solitary Musing. Imagination is usually most 
active when we are alone. Youth in the country have, in 
this respect, some advantage over those in the bustle of 
large cities. They are more alone with nature. Their 
attention is less engrossed with the mere passing fashion 
and parade of life. Rambling alone in the fields and 
groves, sitting in solitude under the big elm or by the 
•ide of the stream, eyeing the ever-changing phases of 
the earth and the heavens, without a human being pres- 
ent to interrupt the thoughts, can hardly fail to set the 
imagination at work. 

Not that it is well to be always alone with nature. 
This would ultimately tend to mental derangement. It 
would exalt the imaginative at the expense of the social ; 
it would tend to misanthropy. In his true state, man 
yearns for some friend to participate of his wonder and 
joy. Yet solitary musings, frequently practised, are of 
the greatest advantage. They are almost as essential to 
the growth of eminent literary genius as to the growth 
of rich spiritual piety. Without them, we as rarely find 
the one as the other. 

5. Frequently practising Imaginative Composition. 
The effort to embody our conceptions, and give them a 
permanent form, puts the mind in a state of prolonged 
tension, by which it rises to yet higher and fuller concep- 
tions. When we think we have a full conception of an 
object or event, we often find, on attempting to describe 
it, that our conception of it is very imperfect. Writing 
helps the mind to fill up and perfect what it had begun 
to imagine. 

Milton could never have drawn the full picture which 
he did, even in his own mind, without the aid of the pen. 
Mental conceptions soon vanish away, frequently leaving 
the mind much as they found it, unless reduced by the 
pen to a permanent form. They then become, as it 
were, the author's fixed capital, on which he can fall 
back, and of which he can take advantage, in making 
forthef acquisitions. It was thus that Bunyan went on, 
step after step, in that wonderful work which has rea- 
'^^red bis fame immortal. He did \\o\. dt^^TCi^^XsKa^ 
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egan to write, how much he was going to accomplish ; 
ut as he wrote, the dream went on. Sastained and 
nimated by what he had done, his imagination wrought 
lore and more, until at last the production surprised 
oth himself and all his readers. 

Let the pupil be put to writing descriptions, allegories, 
tories such as will task his invention to the utmost and 
eep his imagination on steady and prolonged duty ; let 
im not be discouraged at failure, but be thereby only 
erved to a firmer resolution to succeed ; and he will at 
jngth have the satisfaction to find, not only that he can 
all the spirits from their mighty deep, but that they will 
ome when he calls them ! The most arduous and dis- 
ouraging effort will result in the most triumphant and 
heering success. 

Let the imagination be at an early age thus called up 
nd directed ; let it be continuously nurtured and trained 
/ith the same diligence which we bestow upon the rea- 
oning powers, and it will be redeemed from the inglo- 
ious rank so often assigned it ; it will wholly cease to 
•e what it now too often is — a means of debasing and 
itiating the soul ; and it will become eminently subser- 
ient, not only to literary and professional eminence, but 
the most important of all interests — the interests of 
ound morality and pure religion. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IX. 

Opening remarks 1 Illustrations of reciprocity of action ? How doet 
erverted imagination produce inordinate love of rvealth 9 Love of power 
nd fame f What is said of youth in cities ? Vicious literatme 1 Re- 
larks on imagination rightly employed ? How does it aid the Christian 1 
Vhat is said about discipline of the imagination? What is the great error? 
low should works of imagination be studied 1 Illustrate the two ways of 
tudying and admiring works of imagination. Remarks ? What is siud 
f early attention to natural scenery ? Of reading imaginative books 1 
H hearing and telling stories ? Of solitary musing ? Of pracdsing iiB> 
pnative composition ? Einal temaik^ 1 



CHAPTER X. 



DREAMING. 



Dreaming is a state of mind in tohich a part of Us 
functions are suspended. Sleep composes the mind to 
rest. But this rest is not always perfect. The more 
restive of the mental faculties sometimes continue awake 
after the others are composed. In absolutely profound 
sleep, — that is, a state in which all the mental faculties 
are entirely at rest, — there is, of course, no dreaming. 

The involuntary functions of the body, in sleep, con- 
tinue their course much the same as when we are awake. 
The heart beats, the blood flows, the lungs play, the or- 
gans of digestion operate, all the involuntary functions 
go on, as at other times, although with somewhat relaxed 
energy. With these some of the mental faculties are 
more closely allied than with others, and hence they are 
less easily suspended by sleep. 



MENTAL ACTIVITY MAY BE ENTIRELY SUSPENDED. 

Some suppose our mental activity is never entirely sus- 
pended, and that only memory is wanting, on waking from 
the profoundest sleep, to assure us that we have still been 
dreaming. But this supposition seems to be gratuitous. 
Our minds, in the present state, need repose, — the more 
perfect the better, — nor does it appear that all our mental 
powers do not more or less participate in it. Indeed, the 
relative time in which we dream is probably much less 
than is usually supposed. Our dreams, when in health, 
are mostly confined to a few moments after retiring^ or^ 
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lore frequently, to a few moments in the mornings thnA 
•receding or following the hours of profound sleep. 



WHAT FACULTIES ARE MOST ACTIVE IN DREAMINO. 

The faculties most active in dreaming are imagination 
nd the passions, the more grave faculties of reason and 
adgment being usually suspended. Hence the trains 
»f thought in sleeping are irregular and confused, like 
he movements of a mutilated or disturbed machine. 
To vary the illustration, the mind, in dreaming, is like a 
hip at sea without a helm. Imagination spreads the 
ails, passion fills them, but reason is wanting at the helm 
o guide. Dreams are thus mostly made up of strange 
ind confused imaginings.* 



THE LAWS OF ASSOCIATION CONTINUE TO OPERATE IN 

DREAMS. 

So far as we can judge, thie succession of our thoughts, 
n dreams, is regulated by the same laws of association 
IS when we are awake. The objects which most interest 
IS when awake are those of which we are wont to 
Iream. The miser by day is the miser by night; his 
Ireams are of money gained and money lost. The 
Ireams of the student, whose thoughts when awake are 
\^ith books and men of learning, take their direction and 
character from these objects. The dreams of the melan- 
choly man are tinged with his peculiar temperament; 
.vhereas the man of cheerful disposition, if in good 
lealth, has ordinarily pleasant dreams. The shipmaster, 
ifter passing through perilous storms, and the general, 
ifter engaging in bloody battles, dream of new perils 
ind fresh encounters. 

" After having made a narrow escape from any alarming 
langer, we are apt to awake in the course of our sleep 

* Reverie is a kind of dreaming state in which the rational will is Qot 
mtircly suspended, but yields itself up to the pleasing illasions of imagfaift* 
km. It ia thus an approach tovaiOLS ^ix^assm^^. 
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with sndden startings, imagining that we are drowning, 
or on. the brink of a precipice. A severe misfortune, 
which has affected, the mind deeply, influences our 
dreams in a similar way, and suggests to us a variety 
of adventures, analogous, in some measure, to that event 
from which our distress arises. 9uch, according to Vir- 
gil, were the dreams of the forsaken Dido." * 

" Agit ipse furentem. 
In somnis feros Mneas] semperqae relinqni, 
Sola sibi ; semper iongam incomitata yidetar, 
■ Ire viam, et Tjrios deserta qusBiere terra.'' 



SUSPENSION OF WILL IN DREAMING. 

The most marked distinction between the succession 
of our thoughts in dreaming and when awake is in the 
fact that, when awake, our associations are under the con- 
trol of the ifational will ; but when dreaming, this power 
of will is suspended.! This is the explanation of the 
extravagance and incoherence of our thoughts and con- 
ceptions. The suspension of the will suspends, of course, 
the voluntary exercises of reason, judgment., recollection, 
&a, thus leaving the associations to run on unrestrained. 
We hence bound in thought from one place to another, 
from one scene to another, and often confound objects 
and events of very remote realms and periods. Our as- 
sociating power is as active as ever, but the rational will 
IS wanting to control it. 



REASONING IN SLEEP. 

It is true, that we sometimes reason in sleep, :^ but this 
is accounted for on the ground of association. Processes 

* Abercrombie's Intellectual Philosophy, p. 205. 

t Somnambulism differs from . ordinary sleep mainly in this, that the will 
rotaiDS. its con.trol over the bodily members. The man not only imoffines 
himself walking, hat actually walks. He labors under the same illusions as 
.iqiorduia^j^djr^ping, but the sleep has not so muc^ composed the volun- 
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'^PreamiJDig persons sometimes reason better than they do w}ien they 
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of reasoning to which we have become accustomed when 
iwake will often go on spontaneously when we are 
Ireaming. The man who never reasons when awake 
fiever reasons when asleep. Mathematicians have some- 
times solved problems in dreaming which puzzled them 
when awake. The explanation is, that having accus- 
tomed their minds to such solutions, in the freedom from 
distraction secured by sleep, their associations sponta- 
neously suggest the solution in question. This is done 
without any effort of the reasoning powers ; it is a pure 
spontaneity.* 

I am acquainted with a preacher of the gospel who 
was commencing to write a sermon, when, under the in- 
fluence of headache, he dropped upon his bed and fell to 
dreaming about the subject of his study. He audibly 
named his text and went through his sermon. IDs wife 
being present, took it down in short hand. The sermon 
was subsequently written out and preached to his con- 
gregation, and was considered one of his most eloquent 
and effective discourses. It was doubtless a train of 
thought with which he had previously made bis mind 
familiar, and in the composed state secured by sleep, hb 
association naturally called it up, with perhaps more clear- 
ness and concentration than could have been secured 
amidst the distractions of his wakeful hours by the exer- 
cise of his rational will. 

" The following anecdote has been preserved in a family 
of rank in Scotland, the descendants of a distinguished 
lawyer of the last age. This eminent person had been 
consulted respecting a case of great importance and 



are awake. When we would reflect deeply upon any subject, we escape 
from the noise of the world and external impressions by covering oar eyes 
with the hands ; and putting a great number of organs to rest, we endeavor 
to concentrate all vital power in one or in several. In dreaming and fa 
somnambulism this naturally happens ; the functions of th^ active oigan* 
are then often more perfect and more energetic, the sensations more livelT, 
and the reflections deeper than in the state of watching.** — Pkrenaiogjf^ Uf 
J, G.Spurzheiniy M. D. Boston edition, 1834. 

* When in college, I was once laboring upon a very difficult problem hi 
the higher mathematics, and not being able at the time to solve it, threw 
myself down in anxious study upon a couch, and fell into a dreamy state. 
In that state the solution occurred to me, and I awoke and readily «otTed 
the probiem 
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I. inch difficulty, and he had been studying it with intense 
anxiety and attention. After several days had been oc- 
cupied in this manner, he was observed by his wife to 
rise from his bed in the night and go to a writing desk 
which stood in the bed room. He then sat down and 
wrote a long paper, which he put carefully by in the desk, 
and returned to bed. The following morning he told his 
wife that he had a most interesting dream ; that he had 
dreamed of delivering a clear and luminous opinion re- 
specting a case which had exceedingly perplexed him ; 
and that he would give any thing to recover the train 
of thought which had passed before him in his dream. 
She then directed him to the writing desk, where he found 
the opinion clearly and fully written out, and which was 
afterwards found to be perfectly correct." * 



DREAMS APPEAR TO BE REALITIES. 

Owing to the suspension of our rational and percep- 
tive faculties, our dreams seem to be realities. Reason is 
not in action to teach us otherwise; neither does per- 
ception disabuse the mind of its errors by placing before 
it the realities of the external world. Hence dreaming 
places one in a very interesting predicament. The admo- 
nitions of the external world withdrawn, imagination 
turned loose, the mind is abandoned to the wildest sug- 
gestions of a headlong association ; and whatever is 
thus dreamed has all the importance of reality. The 
most ridiculous forms, the most absurd anachronisms, the 
most contradictory conceits are not too extravagant to 
pass with the wisest philosopher for sober verities. 

Such strange work does dreaming make with the mind. 
It places the learned and the ignorant, the wise and the 
simple, the rich and the poor upon the same level. They 
may feast together at the king's table, or expatiate to- 
ged^er amid the glories of creation, or pine together in 
ihiDgeons; and to all are these dreams alike realities, 

* Abercrombie*! Iliilosophy, p. 216. 
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IMPERFECT ESTIMATE OF TIME AND SPACE IN DREAM1N6 

That onr estimate of time and space in dreaming is so 
imperfect, is owing to the same cause to which we have 
referred in the above phenomena. Imagination, unguided 
by reason, being hurried firom scene to scene by the mere 
impulses of a blind association, confounds times, places, 
events widely separated, and often condenses into a few 
moments the events of years. Something tike this is 
realized in scenic exhibitions, where imagination takes 
the reins, and the sober calculations of reason are set 
aside. It is not strange, therefore, that, in «uoh a state 
of mind as we have defined dreaming, this should be 
realized to perfection. The events of we^ks and moatbs 
are crowded into moments. We cross seas, explore dis- 
'tant continents, and return to our homes, all within the 
few moments of time that precede our rising from the 
morning pillow, after the profound slumbers of the night 
are ended. 

"Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman, who, after sleep- 
ing in a damp place, was for a long time liable to a feel- 
ing of suffocation whenever he slept in aiying posture; 
and this was always accompanied by a dream of a skele- 
ton, which grasped him violently by the throat. He could 
sleep in a sitting posture without any uneasy feeling; 
and after trying various expedients, he at last had a sen- 
tinel placed beside him, with orders to awake him when- 
ever he sunk down. On one occasion he was attacked 
by the skeleton, and a severe and long struggle ensued 
before he awoke. On finding fault with his attendant for 
allowing him to lie so long in such a state of suffering, 
he was assured that he had not lain an instant, but bad 
been awakened the moment he began to sink. 

" A friend of mine dreamed that he crossedthe Atlan- 
tic and spent a fortnight in America. In embarking, on * 
his return, he fell into the sea ; and, having a^oke with . 
the fright, discovered that he had not bee&aefaeep above ) 
ten minutes."* 

* Aberciombie's FhiloBOpliy, p. 202 ' 
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DBEAM8 RECALL THINOS FOBGO.TTBN,, 

Every person has observed that he sometimis dreams 
of things long since gone from his mind. This also is 
accounted for by the same cause as above. We remem* 
ber mostly by means of association. When the reason- 
ing powers are at rest, our association flies, unguided, 
from one thing to another, influenced only by those feel- 
ings of interest which may have been at any period 
awakened. Hence a certain mental predisposition may 
at any time lead to a recognition of things long since for- 
gotten, merely by the coincidenee between the present 
state of the mind and the feelings which they w^rired at 
the time of their occvrrence. Thus the wrecked and storm- 
beaten mariner dreams of forgotten incidents of child- 
hood, in connection with his mother — his mother^ to 
whom he was once accustomed to fly in trouble: — trouble 
exciting feelings like the present 

Our associations operate by contrast^ as well as re« 
semblance, no less in dreaming than when awake; hence 
the man pining with hunger, in a desert, dreams of feast- 
ing again at a table at which he had eaten long before, 
and which he had ceased to remember* Old people 
often dream of incidents in their childhood of which 
they had not thought for many years. 



DREAMS FROM BODILY SENSATION. 

Most men have experienced the effects of certain bodily 
sensations upon dreams. An empty stomach occasions 
dreams of food, and of eating or attempting to eat ; while 
recent or undigested food in the stomach, causing a 
sensation of oppression, leads to various unpleasant 
dreams, as of being confined under a weight, struggling 
to escape from danger, or laboring ineffectually to ac- 
complish some work.* 

* IncubuAj or nightmare^ is usaally occajsioned bj indigestible food in tb« 
stomach, or by a ilaggish drcuIatioiL It is characterized by a consdooB* 
ness of an entire want of power over owe bodaW Tiiftmb«c»^ vc^S&^KiStiaAUc% 

28* 
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In Abercrombie's Philosophy are furnished the foi- 
Dwing illustrations of this law: "Dr. Gregory mentions 
hat, having on one occasion gone to bed with a vessel 
if hot water at his feet, he dreamed of walking up the 
irater of Mount Etna, and of feeling the ground warm 
mder him. He had at an early period of bis life visited 
tfount Vesuvius, and actually felt a strong sensation of 
varmth in his feet when walking up the side of the 
trater ; but it was remarkable that the dream was not of 
Vesuvius, but of Etna, of .which he had only read Bry- 
lon's description. This was probably from the latter 
mpression being the most recent. On another occasion 
ie dreamed of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay, and 
^f suffering much distress from the intense frost. He 
bund that he had thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep; 
md, a few days before, he had been reading a very 
^articular account of the state of the colonies in that 
lountry during winter. Again, when suffering from 
oothache, he dreamed of undergoing the operation of 
ooth-drawing, with the additional circumstance that 
he operator drew a sound tooth, leaving the aching one 
n its place. 

" But the most- striking anecdote in this interesting 
locument is one in which similar dreams were produced 
n a gentleman and his wife, at the same time, and by 
he same cause. It happened at the period when there 
vas an alarm of French invasion, and almost every man 
n Edinburgh was a soldier. All things had been ar- 
anged in expectation of the landing of an enemy, the 
irst notice of which was to be given by a gun from the 
lastle, and this was to be followed by a chain of signals 
lalculated to alarm the country in all directions. Fur- 
her, there had been recently in Edinburgh a splendid 
nilitary spectacle, in which five thousand men had been 
irawn up in Prince's Street, fronting the castle. The 
gentleman to whom the dream occurred, and who ha^d 



1 connection with some anfavorable posture. I knew an aged gentleman 
rho was in the habit of occasionally indulging, just before retiring, an 
ppetite for a certain preparation of cheese. This seldctn failed to prodncfl 
tcuduSf in which he was foand lying upon his back in the greatest distress 
itbottt the power of momg a &ig«c. 
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been a most zealous volunteer, was in bed between two 
and three o'clock in the morning, when he dreamed of 
hearing a signal gun. He was immediately at the castle, 
witnessed the proceedings for displaying the signals, and 
saw and beard a great bustle over the town from troops 
and artillery assembling, especially in Prince's Street 
At this time he was roused by his wife, who awoke in a 
fright in consequence of a similar dream, connected with 
much noise and the landing of an enemy, and concluding 
with the death of a particular friend of her husband's, 
who had served with him a« a volunteer during the late 
war. The origin of this remarkable concurrence was 
ascertained, in the morning, to be the noise produced 
in the room above by the fall of a pair of tongs, which 
had been left in some very awkward position in sup- 
port of a clothes screen. 

" Dr. Reid relates of himself, that the dressing applied 
after a blister on his head having become ruffled so 
as to produce considerable uneasiness, he dreamed of 
falling into the hands of savages and being scalped 
by them.V* 

Such cases are easily accounted for on the same prin- 
ciple as those above. The absence of reason and judg- 
ment leaves imagination to all the natural workings of 
its spontaneity suggested by these bodily sensations. 
If only imagination is to decide, the dressing of a blister 
on the head might as naturally be referred to the opera- 
tion of a scalping knife as to its true cause. Some 
incident in history, or some conversation, perhaps forgot- 
ten, revived in dreaming, would turn the associations in 
that direction. 

The case of coincident dreaming of the man and his 
wife is clearly this : Their sympathies, thoughts, associa- 
tions were all enlisted in the same direction^ and their 
imaginations excited by the same external cause. There 
was precisely the same difference in their dreams which 
we should expect — the husband going forth to the 
action ; the wife remaining at home, and being afflicted 
with the death of a friend. 

* Abercrombie's Philosophy, p. 200. 
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ARE DREAMS EVER PROPHETIC? 

That dreams have sometimes been made prophetic by 
Grod, when giving special revelations to man, is admitted 
>y all who believe in the divine authority of the Bible. 
But the question respects the present time. . I suppose 
;hat those dreams which are so fulfilled as to have a pro- 
phetic aspect, may be accounted for on natural principles. 

In the first place, there may be a casual coincidence 
between the dream and the event, without any divine 
nterposition. In the second place, the causes which led 
\x> the dream may conspire to produce the event, A 
man dreams of committing murder some time before he 
[>erpetrates the crime, because the elements of murder are 
already at work in his mind. A man dreams bf meeting 
friends and of enjoying a delightful interview with them 
long before the event is actually realized, because the 
3vent is in anticipation. 

A man, prostrate with rheumatism and under the in- 
fluence of severe pains, dreamed that his servant cut a 
quantity of hemlock boughs, steeped them in water, and 
applied them hot to the diseased parts, and thus effected 
a cure. The next day he employed his servant to per- 
form this service, with entire faith in the result, and the 
result was a cure, as he dreamed. He had doubtless 
heard of the eflScacy of this article in cases of rheuma- 
tism ; this led to the dream, and the dream suggested 
the steps towards its fulfilment, which faith contributed 
fco the result In all such cases, the thoughts and emo- 
tions which lead to the dream arise from the causes, and 
are themselves among the causes, conspiring to their 
fulfilment. 

The following fact is mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, 
and his explanation of it seems sound and rational: 
'' A clergyman had come to this city (Edinburgh) from 
a short distance in the country, and was stopping at 
an inn, when he dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of 
his children in the midst of it; He awoke with the 
impression, and instantly left town on his return home. 
When he arrived within Right ol \v\^ \vssv3afc^\\a inM^\\d it 
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on fire, and got there in time to assist in saving 
one of bis children, who, in the alarm and confusion, 
had been left in a situation of danger. Without call- 
ing in question the possibility of supernatural communi- 
cation in such cases, this striking occurrence, of which I 
believe there is little reason to doubt the truth, may per- 
haps be accounted for on simple and rational principles. 
Let us suppose that the gentleman had a servant who 
had shown great carelessness in regard to fire, and had 
often given /ise in his mind to a strong apprehension that 
she might set fire to his house. His anxiety might be 
increased by being from home, and the same circumstance 
might make the servant still more careless. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that the gentleman, before going to bed, 
had, in addition to this anxiety, suddenly recollected that 
there was on that day, in the neighborhood of his house, 
some fair or periodical merry-making, from which the 
servant was very likely to return home in a state of in- 
toxication. It was most natural that these impressions 
should be embodied into a dream of his house being on 
fire, and that the same circumstances might lead to the 
dream being fulfilled." 



NO NEW SIMPLE IDEAS IN DREAMS. 

It seems to be a well-settled fact, that, however com- 
plicated and novel the combinations of ideas in dreams, 
there are yet no other elemental or simple ideas than 
those obtained when awake by conversation and reflec- 
tion. A man dreams of seeing a glass mountain ; he 
has never actually seen that object, when awake, but he 
has seen glass, and he has seen a mountain. His imagi- 
nation in dreaming combines these, and thus creates a 
glass mountain. He dreams of strange animals, and of 
various frightful or splendid scenes, such as his wakeful 
moments never even conceived ; but on examination 
they are found to be made up of elemental ideaSy obtained 
in the natural way when awake. 

As dreams .thus depend upon our perceptions, and our 
peroeptiQqs of visible tiling's are the most vivid^ oui 
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Iteams are mostly conversant with objects of H^hL We 
(eldom hear, taste, smell, in dreaming, unless some- 
;hing is at the time addressed to the senses. If a man 
h dreaming hears thnnder, or the report of a gan,or cries 
)f distress, or sweet music, it is usually in connection 
ivith some noise within or near the house. If he dreams 
)f tasting unsavory or delicious food, it is because of 
^ome dii^agreeable ot agreeable taste actually in his 
Tiouth. If he dreams of sweet or unpleasant odors, 
;here is usually something about him to occasion this 
sensation. 

One of the most pleasing circumstances connected 
^ith serenades is, that, as the music breaks upon our ears 
vhile we are asleep, we often enjoy its effects in produ- 
;ing a kind of brilliant dream, before entire wakefulness 
lispels the illusion. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS ON DREAMING. 

I conclude that all the p))enomena of dreaming are 
eferable to the same general cause — the suspension of 
\ome of the mental faculties. According as the faculties 
ire more or less suspended, and their action iT>odified by 
ncidental circumstances, dreams will vary. There seems 
;o be no more mystery connected with our dreaming than 
\ath our wakeful hours. We clearly trace in each the 
vorkings of the same mind, aiccording to the same laws 
rf mental operation. 

But dreams are, oh the whole, undesirable. They im- 
)ly an imperfect state of rest. Pleasant dreams are less 
exhausting than unpleasant ones ; but even such were 
)etter dispensed with. We do others no good by our 
Ire^ms, neither do we ordinarily benefit ourselves. It is 
he perfect rest of dreamless sleep fr6m which we awake 
nost refreshed. Every person should therefore endeavor 
o avoid dreaming. The habit of dreaming may be 
isually corrected by observing the following rules: — 

1. Retire to rest at suitable and uniform periods after 
rdiinff, so that there may be neither the sensation of 
ifdtiger nor of oppression at the stomach. Very. many 
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dreams are occasioned by taking food too near the time 
of retiring. 

2. On going to bed, throw off all care^ and compose 
the mind to sleep as soon as possible. To lie awake, 
anxiously thinking, will almost certainly lead to dreaming. 

3. Promptly rise in the morning at the first wakening. 
Dreams occur mostly in the morning, after nature has 
obtained her needed rest. The sleep then obtained is 
forced and unsound, tending to exhaust the nervous sys- 
tem, and produce dreams on the following night. 

4. Avoid telling your dreams. The more you make 
of them, the more troublesome they will become. Neg- 
lect them, and ttey will neglect you. The man who tells 
his dreams on awaking in the morning will scarcely fail 
to dream again on the following nights. 

By taking appropriate food and exercise, retiring and 
rising at suitable hours, maintaining a cheerful temper, 
and never paying any attention to what is dreamed, 
the habit of dreaming may be usually corrected, and 
that perfect soundness of sleep secured which is so con- 
docive to health and long life. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER X 

What is dreaming ? What fanctions continue their conrse ? Remarks ? 
What do some suppose as to the suspension of our mental activity ? What 
reply to this % What faculties most active in dreaming ? Explain. Do 
the laws of association continue to operate in dreams ? How shown ? 
What is the most marked distinction between the succession of our thoughts 
in dreaming and when awake ? Of what is this the explanation ? Do wo 
reason in sleep ? How accounted for ? Illustrate. What is said of a 
preacher % Anecdote from a family in Scotland ? Do dreams seem to be 
realities ? Why ? What strange work does dreaming make with the mind ? 
What is said of our estimate of time and space in dreaming ? Illustrations ? 
Dr. Gregory's fact ? Do dreams recall things forgotten ? How explained ? 
What is said of contrast f Illustrate. Of dreams from bodily sensations ? 
Instances cited from Dr. Gregory ? Reid's personal fact ? Explain these 
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0868. Are dreams prophetic? What is said of apparently prophetic 
reams in the first place ? In the second place ? lUnstrations 1 Case of 
lie man prostrate with rheumatism ? Fact and explanation bj Abercrom- 
ie ? Have we any new simple ideas in dreams ? Explain. With what 
bjects are our dreams most conversant ? ninstrate. What is one of the 
lost pleasing circumstances connected with serenades f Concluding re- 
larks ? What is said of the undesiraJtieness of dreams f First rule fof 
voiding them? Second f Third f Fanirthf State the whole together, 
rith oonclnding remark. 



PART V. 



A3N0RMAL MENTAL STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 



INSANITY. 



Having examined the intellectual powers in those de» 
velopments which may be considered normal or regular^ 
let us devote some time to those phenomena which may 
be considered abnormal or irregular. They are mental 
acts more or less extraordinary, being the result of dis- 
ease, or of peculiar occasional causes from without 
They may be considered under the following heads: 
Insanitf/y Mesmeric States^ Apparent Dearth, and Tra/nce. 
We will begin with the first of these. 

Insanity always implies a diseased state of mind. 
Diseases of the mind, as well as of the body, belong 
most properly to medical treatises, and, for obvious rea- 
sons, it is inexpedient to portray, at length, causes of 
mental derangement for the indiscriminate perusal of 
the young. I shall therefore be brief upon this subject. 



WHEREIN DREAMING AND INSANITY ARE ALIKE. 

Dreaming and insanity are analogous in these two 
.aspects : in both, the mind's iraagioings ore mistaken i 

2d 
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ealities ; and in both, the thoughts succeed each other as 
juggested by associations, uncontrolled by the rational 
^111. Thus Dr. Abercrombie, whose authority is very 
^ood on this subject, remarks, " It appears, then, that 
;here is a remarkable analogy between the mental phe^ 
lomena in insanity and in dreaming, and that the lead- 
ng peculiarities of both these conditions are referable to 
;wo heads : — 

" 1. The impressions \yhich arise in the mind are be- 
ieved to be real and present existences, and this belief is 
lot corrected by comparing the conception with the ac- 
:ual state of things in the external world. 

"2. The chains of ideas or images which arise follow 
3ne another according to certain associations over which 
he individual has no control; he cannot, as in a healthy 
jtate, vary the series, or stop it at his will." * 



WHEREIN DREAMING AND INSANITY DIFFER. 

Dreaming and, insanity are essentially different in the 
following respects : — 

1. In dreaming^ a part of the mental faculties is in a 
jtate of rest ; in insanity^ they are in a state of diseased 
%ction. Hence the former is trcmsient^ the latter pennor 
^ent. As the former results from only a dormcmt state of 
3ome of the faculties of a sound mind, we only need to 
irouse them to service, to restore the balance of mental 
iction; but as the latter implies a diseased state, the 
•ousing up of the faculties no more restores sane action 
to the mind than the waking up of a sick man restores 
tiealth to his body. 

2. In dreamingy we are ordinarily insensible to the ob' 
jects around us. The eyes are usually closed, and all the 
3ther organs of perception are composed to rest. But in 
3ases of insanity, there is ordinarily a high degree of sen* 
Hbility in relation to surrounding objects and events, 
indeed, the perceptions of insane persons are often re- 
markably keen. All who have been conversant with 
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Ihetn must have noticed bow quick a word, a look, an 
actiotii even a cautioas whisper, is by them perceived 
and interpreted. 

Some have supposed tbat in the higher states of dis- 
ease the subject becomes insensible, as in dreaming, to 
external objecits. Thus Dr. Abercrombie says, " In the 
higher states, or what we call perfect mania, we see them 
exemplified in the same complete manner as in dreaming. 
The maniac fancies himself a king possessed of bound- 
less powfer^ and surrounded by every form of earthly 
splendor; and with all his bodily senses in their perfect 
exercise, this hallucination is in no degree corrected by 
the sight of his bed of straw and all the horrors of his 
cell." * 

But there is still this difference : in dreaming, the sub- 
ject takes no notice of surrounding objects ; in the mania 
supposed, the subject notices the bed of straw and the 
cell, but his disordered imagination transforms them to a 
throne and a palace. The idea that maniacs are insen- 
sible to surrounding objects has often led to a neglect of 
their external condition. The " bed of straw and all the 
hoitors of his cell" is what no maniac should be subjected 
to : an imagination transforming them into circumstances 
of power and splendor is the rare portion of the few 
triumphantly intent on making the best of their wretch- 
edness. . 

MONOMANIA. 

One of the most common forms of insanity is that in 
which the mind is diseased in reference to one particular 
stibjectj and sound in reference to all others. This is 
what the name imports — monomania. It is no uncommon 
thing for men to become highly nervous or excitable on 
oiie subject only. It is, perhaps, one on which their 
feelings have been much tried, or in whic** they have a 
Special interest. 

Disappointed lovers ; misers who have met with severe 
losses; ardent phiUmlhropists who have been thwarted 

* Ihtellectaal Philosophy, p. 226. 
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n their prospects of reform ; men severely tried in theix 
'eligious experience; persons under deep affliction^ — are 
lU very liable to this disordered mental action. Where 
he excitement becomes intense and absorbinff^ so that 
he one impression controls the mind, despite of reason, 
t is monomania. The proper balance of mind, in refer- 
mce to a particular subject, is lost. The line between 
iiat eccentricity^ or oneideaism^ as some have termed it, 
vhich merely magnifies a subject above its relative im- 
portance and real monomania, is not distinctly drawn ; 
iie one gradually merges into the other. 

In cases of decided monomania, the vibtim of the dis- 
ease usually continues to be morbidly excited upon one 
ind the same subject, and sane upon all others, until the 
estoration of health or the close of life. But sometimes 
;he hallucination changes from one subject to another. 
^, man mentioned by some medical authority was 
launted several years with the idea of being poisoned ; 
lis hallucination became suddenly changed ; he imagined 
limself lord of the world, and enjoyed the pleasing illu- 
don until death. This seems to be accounted for on the 
principle of reaction. "When the mind has been long 
Dressed to an extreme point in one direction, it sometimes 
dbrates and passes to an opposite extreme. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF INSANITY. 

Insanity usually first discovers itself by some slight devior 
ions from the ordinary mental action. The subject of it 
s unusually depressed^ light minded^ absent, or irritable. 
Ele begins, perhaps, to labor under some illusion. He 
magines that some person has attempted to poison him, or 
X) injure his character or property. He becomes exceed- 
ngly jealous and suspicious, and sometimes revengeful. 
kt other times his imagination presents a pleasing pic- 
ture : he fancies himself about to be promoted to distinc- 
;ion and wealth, and embarks in visionary projects. IBs 
:riends notice these things with surprise, and begin to 
Dlame and rebuke him, not as yet suspecting the true 
i^ause. The disorder goes gradually on, until at leugth 
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It develops itself in actions so decidedly irrational as to 
anmask the disease.^ 

The fact that insanity usnally advances slowly is very 
important, as serving to assist in detecting both the in- 
cipient stages of the disease, and also pretensions to it. 
When a person exhibits symptoms of insanity imme- 
cBately after being detected in some crime, without 
having previously exhibited the same, or something 
approaching them, his case is very suspicious. 

There may be sudden derangements of mind from a 
fall or fright^ the death of a friend, or a fever : these are 
not usually chronic, are clearly traced to their cause, and 
therefore form no serious exception to ihe above remark. 



PECTTLIAR CHARACTER OF INSANITY. 

" The peculiar character of insanity," says Dr. Aber- 
crombie, ^ in all its modifications, appears to be, that a 
certain impression has fixed itself upon the mind in such 
a manner as to exclude others ; or to exclude them from 
that influence which they ought to have on the mind, in 
its estimate of the relations of things. This impression 
may be entirely visionary and unfounded ; or it may be 
in itself true, but distorted in the application which the 
unsound mind makes of it, and the consequences which 
are deduced from it. Thus a man of wealth fancies 
himself a beggar, and in danger of dying of hunger. 
Another takes up the same impression, who has, in fact, 
sustained some considerable loss. In the one, the im- 
pression is entirely visionary, like that which might occur 
in a dream ; in the other, it is a real and true impression, 
carried to consequences which it does not warrant." * 

Insanity is also, perhaps, always characterized by an 
unusual stupor, or a greatly increased activity of mind, 
or more commonly by the alternations of both. The 
former is an approach to idiocy ; the latter, to something 
superhuman. The latter is by far the more common. 
Imagination becomes exceedingly fertile, memory quick 

* Intellectual Philosophy, p. 250. 
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md exact, conception rapid, and comparisons are made, 
md inferences drawn, right or wrong, with wonderful 
eadiness. Persons of ordinary parts have, in such par- 
)xysms of insanity, surprised their friends by the exhibi- 
ion of genius. 

But such mental fervors are at the expense of per- 
nanent intellectual vigor, and even of life. Persons 
iable to periodical attacks of insanity have sometimes 
iven anticipated them with impatience, on account of 
he pleasure afforded by the preternatural excitement 
But in most cases the pain immeasurably surpasses the 
pleasure ; and in all cases there is a rapid wearing down 
)f the mental energies, and hastening towards the de- 
jtruction of all that renders life desirable. In every 
dew, we must consider insanity amongst the greatest of 
ill earthly calamities ; and instead of filling our pages 
vith its painful and startling pictures, I may, perhaps, 
nore profitably conclude the chapter with some account 
)f its causes and preventives. I shall notice them 
;ogether. 

Among the causes of insanity, the following are most 
prominent: — 

1. Hereditary Tendency. A predisposition to this 
iisease seems to follow some families through several 
generations. This has been especially noticed among 
amilies who have long been in the habit of intermarry- 
ng. Where the children of brothers or sisters, or others 
learly related by blood, intermgirry, evil tendencies on 
jach side, instead of being counteracted, as in cross 
parrying, are perpetuated and increased. Consumption, 
iterility, idiocy, and insanity are all more or less inclined 
o follow these unnatural affiances. 

The prevention^ therefore, in this case, is obvious. 
But where persons have themselves actually inherited 
he predisposition in question, it may be much counter- 
icted and resisted by observing the directions that will 
)e given subsequently. 

2. Vice. All kinds of vice tend to derange the mental 
unctions ; but those most directly tending to insanity 
ire intemperance and licentiousness. The statistics of 
isane hospitals prove that a very large proportion of 
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their inmates have become such by one or bctth of these 
vices. By irritating and exhausting the nervous system, 
producing chronic inflammation of the brain, prostrating 
the digestive functions, and impairing the mental ener- 
gies, they lead to the utter dethronement of reason. 

Here, again, the prevention is at hand ; let every youth, 
as he would be safe from this terrible disease, be ever 
strictly temperate and virtiums. Many a youth has 
destroyed himself by secret vices, long before his parents 
or guardians suspected them. It should be remembered 
that the effect in question does not follov;r the vice imme" 
diately^ but often after succeeding months and years. 

3. Novel Reading. Many imaginative youth, partic- 
ularly of the more delicate sex, have brought upon them- 
selves a nervousness, resulting in insanity, by an indiscreet 
and absorbing' devotion to fictitious tales. By exalting the 
imagination to a region of exciting fiction, in which the 
realities of life are neglected, the proper mental balance 
is finally lost Fancies, dreams, illusions, all the maniac 
forms of hallucination, naturally follow. 

One of thj most interesting and accomplished young 
ladies of a certain place not distant became excessive- 
ly devoted to novels. "Without the knowledge of her 
parents, she was in the habit of sitting up in her cham- 
ber, and poring over them, long after the family had re- 
tired. She first manifested some flightiness of mind 
at breakfast The next morning it was repeated, with 
other eccentricities. The father, who was a physician, 
mistrusted something wrong, and on inquiry, learned 
the course his daughter had been pursuing. But it 
was too late. She soon became a confirmed maniac, 
and has been for several years in an insane hospital, 
without the least prospect of being ever removed from 
it but by death. Several somewhat similar instances 
have fallen under the limited observation of the 
writer. 

Here, again, the prevention is plain. The reading of 
fiction should be restricted within narrow and cautious 
limits ; and where there is the least tendency to insanity, 
the mind should be kept as familiar as possible with the 
Bober but cheerful realities and duties of life, and as 
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uchr remmed as possible from wh Uever undtUy excites 
e imagination. 

4. Overworking the Brain. Students, professiona} 
en, inventors, merchants in times of financial pressure, 
id all men intensely and anxiously employing their 
inds upon any subject of study, are liable to exhaust 
e intellectual nerve, and bring on permanent mental 
jrangement. The first scholar in the writer's class in 
)Uege became insane from too severe application to 
ua^. He has since died in a lunatic asylum. Cases 
' insanity among gentlemen of the several professions, 
irticularly those of law and divinity, resulting from 
rertaxing the brain, are familiar to alL 

There is also a class of persons highly ingenious, 
hose minds are intensely occupied with inventions of 
achinery, who are particularly liable to insanity. The 
^rpetual and absorbing study of profound and intricate 
oblems gradually exhausts the brain. It has also ap- 
;ared from the statistics of our asylums, that, after 
asons of great financial trouble and disaster, not a 
w of their unhappy inmates have been furnished from 
mtlemen in mercantile business. 

In all these cases, to know the cavse is to know the 
revention. All men whose pursuits lead to great men- 
.1 efibrt should advance cautiously. There is scarcely 

limit to the power of mental action, provided it be 
Dproached gradually. The mind gathers firmness and 
rength as it advances; but unduly pressed, especially 
I its earlier stages, it may lose its balance forever. 

5. Religious Melancholy. When the mind is for 

long time in a state of deep anxiety and gloom in 

spect to religion, it is very liable to become perma- 

sntly deranged. Some decided cases of this description 

ive fallen under my observation. 

The wife of a distinguished lawyer, devoted to gayety 
ad fashion, became depressed and gloomy in conse- 
aence of many of her gay friends becoming religions. 
^t length she quite withdrew from society, and for sev- 
•al weeks remained at home in a state of deep des[>bnd« 
icy. One night she took the keys of the several closets 
id other apartments of her house, and after putting 
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'things in order, locked them up, and delivered the keys to 
the servant, with the declared intention of going on a 
journey the next day. The next morning she awoke 
with aecided synjptoms of insanity. She was under a 
course of treatment for that disease about two years, at 
her own dwelling. One morning, on awaking, she arose 
and dressed herself, went to the room of her servant, and 
demanded the keys. She imagined that she had just re- 
turned from her intended journey. Prom that moment 
her symptoms of insanity disappeared ; she became per- 
fectly well, and lived many years a consistent Christian. 

Another lady, after a long period of deep religious 
gloom, fell a victim to the illusion that she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. On this point her mind became 
perfectly insane. No reasoning could convince her, no 
light from heaven could irradiate the dark chamber of 
her mind. She knew that she was to be lost, and it was 
in vain to do any thing for her. She described the horrors 
of perdition with a boldness and power of imagery sel- 
dom equalled, and concluded by saying, " This is all to 
be my portion." 

A course of judicious medical treatment, with subse- 
quent journeying and change of scenery and employ- 
ment, dispelled the illusion and restored the mental 
balance. She is still living, a very devoted and useful 
Christian. 

There is now, in one of our asylums, a man suffering 
under the idea that his soul is in perdition. Some years 
since he resisted very strong religious convictions, and at 
length became gloomy, and at last insane. Converse 
with him on most other subjects, and he appears much 
as men do in sound mind ; but the monjent any allusion 
is made to his spiritual condition, he is in the greatest 
conceivable distress, declaring that the miseries of perdi- 
tion have taken hold of him. 

The prevention of such unhappv cases is to be found, 
^nbt in putting religion aside, — K)r the religious want^ 
of man will rebel against this, and take occasion from it 
to induce the deeper gloom, — but to bring Christianity 
to bear fatty upon the mind, with att her healing' and 
gracious power. If the mind is actually diseased^ other 
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jmedies should not be wanting. Biit the testimony of 
ur most distinguished physicians, conversant with this 
ubject, is decisive to the point, that such are the moral 
;^ants of the soul, that Christianity, qontemplated in its 
me character and bearings, is among' the most important 
fall means, both for the prevention and cure of insanity, 
lence the reading of the Scriptures and a system of 
haplaincy are becoming a part of the curative system 
f our lunatic asylums. 

Other causes of insanity, such as gambling, frequent 
heatre-going, dissipating amusements continued late at 
light, jealousies and disappointments in matters of love, 
re familiar to most, and their prevention is obvious. In 
;eneral, the saneness of owr intellect is mostly at our otan 
lisposal; and a wise regard to the preventives of ihsan- 
ty might save thousands from that dreadful calamity into 
^hich they are rushing. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

What is insanity? Wherein are dreaming and insanity alike f Be* 
narks of Dr. Abercrombie ? First particular in which dreaming and insan- 
ty differ f Second? What have some supposed respecting the higher 
tates of the disease ? W]iat says Abercrombie ? Answer to him ? What 
3 monomania ? Examples ? What is said of cases of decided monomania ? 
low does insanity usaally first discover itself 1 Explain. What importance 
the fact that insanity advances slowly ? Any exceptions to the fact ? 
^at is the peculiar character of insanity ? What is said of insanity being 
haracterized by stupor or increased activity of mind ? Remarks 1 Firai 
aentioned cause of insanity ? In what families is it especially noticed 1 
lemarks ? Second cause ? Remarks ? Prevention 1 Third cause ? How 
Explained ? Instance cited ? Prevention ? Fourth cause ? Hlnstrations 1 
^at is said of highly ingenious minds ? What has appeared fh>m the 
tatistics of asylums? Fifth cause? Example? Instance of another 
ady ? Another instance ? The prevention f To what piint is the bett 
nedical testimony ? Concluding remark 1 



CHAPTER II. 



MESMERIC STATES. 



In a recent distinguished work on Human Physiology, 
the learned author says, " It appears that the time has 
now come, when a tolerably definite opinion may be 
formed regarding a large number of the phenomena com- 
monly included in the term mesmerism. Notwithstand- 
ing the exposures of various pretenders which have taken 
place from time to time, there remains a considerable 
mass of phenomena which cannot be so readily disposed 
of, and which appears to have as just a title to the atten- 
tion of scientific physiologists as that which is possessed 
by any other class of well-ascertained facts." * 



OPINIONS OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

The most that is usually admitted on this subject by 
the more cautious men of science is, that a state of coma, 
more or less profound and peculiar, may be produced by 
tUilloHon, That the gentle passage of one's hands over 
another's head, or any agreeable and soothing action upon 
the person, tends to compose the nervous system, and in- 
duce sleep, is within the experience of all. And it is 
observed that some are much more subject to such infiu- 



* Principles of Human Physiology, bv William B. Carpenter, M. D., 
P.B. S., P. G. 8^ Examiner in Physiology m the University of London, &c., 
ftc, p. 731. This is the most recent and comprehensiye work on physiolo- 
gy, comprising the best aathorities and most important cUscorenes down 
to the present time. 
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nces than others. While persons of iron nerve can be 
carcely affected in this way, persons of feeble nerve can 
ometimes be put to sleep with ease. 

But even among persons the most sensitive, there 
3 a wide difference ; some being morbidly wakeful, 
►thers morbidly disposed to coma. This influence may 
►e sometimes exerted without contact. By a gentle 
novement of the fingers, at a little distance from the 
lead and arms of the patient, a kind of magnetic influ 
nee is made to pass from the operator upon him. 



WHAT MESMERISM CLAIMS -TO DO. 

But modern mesmerism claims to do more. How 
Quch was actually done or claimed by him whose name 
t bears is a matter of some question, not important here. 
Vs advocated at the present time, it claims that mesmer- 
zers acquire suchj)ower over some mesmerized persons, 
hat the minds of the latter become, in their operations, 
dentified with those of the former, so as to think, 
magine, desire, love, hate, suffer, enjoy, choose only as 
he former will ; and more than this, that the mesmerized 
ubject may be put into what is called a clairvoyant state 
— a state in which he not only thinks and feels as he is 
villed to do, but actually sees and reveals distant objects 
md events, at the will of the mesmerizer. These are 
sertainly very high claims ; whether the foundation is 
>road enough to sustain them, must be left to the 
eader's judgment. 



CONDITIONS OF PRODUCING THE MESMERIZED STATE. 

It is claimed that one person may be put into the 
nesmerized state by another, under the following con- 
litions : — 

1. The operator must sustain to the patient the rela- 
ion of ^ positive U> a negative; the potentiality pertain" 
ng to the former, the susceptibility to the latter. 

2. The operator must concentrate his thoughts and 
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feeKngSj so as firmly to will the result, with the fiUl 
expectation of securing it. 

3. There must be an entire agreement between the 
parties, the will of the patient being entirely resigned 
to that of the operator. 

4. The result may be facilitated by the gentle passage 
of the operator's hand over the head of the patient ; but 
this is not essential, as the act is considered mostly mental. 

5. No disturbing cause must be allowed to interrupt 
the process, but the free and full action of mind over 
mind must be allowed to take effect. 

6. T!\ie first operation usually requires more time and ef- 
fort to produce the result than is needed on subsequent oc- 
casions. The connection once established facilitates future 
results. 

EFFECTS PRODUCED ON THE PATIENT. 

The substance of most that I shall say under this head 
is taken from the Physiology of Dr. Carpenter, to whom, 
of course, belongs whatever of responsibility or of credit 
it may demand. The principal phenomena, which he 
regards as "having been veritably presented in a suifi« 
cient number of instances to entitle them to be considered 
as genuine and regular manifestations of the peculiar 
bodily and mental condition under discussion," are the 
following : — 

1. " A state of complete coma^ or perfect insensibility, 
analogous in its mode of access and departure to that 
which is known as the hysteric coma, and, like it, usually 
distinguishable from the coma of cerebral oppression by 
a constant twinkling movement of the eyelids. In this 
condition, severe surgical operations may be performed 
without any consciousness on the part of the patient ; 
and it is not unfrequently found that the «tate of torpor 
extends from the cerebrum and sensoria ganglia to the 
medulla oblongata, so that the respiratory movements 
become seriously interfered with, and a state of partial 
asphyxia supervenes."* These phenomena have been 

* Physiology, p. 732. 
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requently witnessed among us. I have of Vi^ ae^^o "ur/ji- 
1 operations of the most painful kind perlormed upon 
atients in this state, without producing in them the least 
ensation. 

2. A state of somnambulism. In this state the patient 
xhibits all the varieties of phenomena pertaining to nat- 
iral sleep walking ; * from a very limited activity of the 
aental powers, to a state of complete double consdom^ 
•essy in which he manifests all the ordinary powers of 
is mind ; but, after the spell is broken, remembers noth- 
ng of what has passed. In this state, the thoughts of 
he patient are usually much under the direction of the 
>perator, being guided by the principle of suggestion, 
^^ithout any correction from the teachings of common 
xperience. 

The emotional powers are more excited than the purely 
ntellectual, and the attention may be so completely fixed 
ipon one object as to produce an entire insensibility to 
.11 impressions not connected with it. There is, in this 
espect, a correspondence with the phenomena of ordinary 
omnambulism ; but there is this difference, that the mind 
3 more subject to external influence, and may, therefore, 
>e more readily played upon by the operator. Insensi- 
bility to pain may be produced in this state nearly as 
omplete as that which o'ccurs in the comatose state 
nentioned above, by causing the mind to be exclusively 
lirected towards another object.f 



* " The state of [natural] somnambalism appears to be nearer to that of 
rakcful activity of the whole mind than is that of dreaming. In the latter 
ondition, the individual is unconscious of external objects j for, if they 
roduce an effect upon him, it is in modifying the current of ideas, m- 
uently in some extraordinary manner; and he does not form any true 
erception or idea of their nature. But in somnambulism, his senses are 
artly awake, so that impressions made upon them may be properly repre- 
Bnted to the mind, and excite there the ideas with which they are connected ; 
loreovcr, the cerebellum is also awake, so that the movements which the 
idividual performs are perfectly adapted to their abject. Indeed, it has 
requently occurred that the power of balancing the body has been so 
emarkably exercised in this condition, that sleep walkers nave traversed 
arrow and difficult paths, on which they could not have passed in open 
av, when conscious of their danger." — Carpenter's Physiology, p. 373. 

T The " double consciousness " refen'ed to above has its parallel in natural 
henomena induced by disease or over-sleeping. Dr. Spnrzheim says, " It 
f Dot tme that consciousness is always single, either in reference to external 
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3. An extraordinary exaltation of one or more of the 
tenses. In this state, the patient becomes susceptible of 
influences which, in his natural condition, would be un- 
noticed. In speaking of the senses, I had occasion to 
mention instances in which some of them, even in their 



senses or to the internal faqalties. There are diseased persons who see all 
objects doable. Numbers of madmen hear angels singing, or devils roar- 
ing, only on one side. One of GauPs friends, a phjsician, often complained 
that he coald not think in the left side of his head ; the right side was one 
inch higher than his left 

"• There are other sorts of remarkable cases, which prove that conscious- 
ness is not alwajs single. Mr. Combe (System of Phrenology, p. 108) 
qaotes from the Medi<^ Repository the case of a Miss B. in ihe United 
States, who naturally possessed a very good constitution, and arrived at 
adnit age without having it impaired by disease. Without any forewarning, 
she fell into a profound sleep, which continued several hours beyond the 
ordinary time. On waking, she was discovered to have lost every trait of 
acquired knowledge. Her memory was tabula rasa. All vestiges both of 
words and things were obliterated and gone. It was found necessary for 
her to learn every thing again. She even acquired, by new efforts, the art of 
Bj>elling, reading, writing, and calculating, and gradually became acquainted 
with the persons and objects around, like a being for the first time brought 
into the world. In these exercises she made considerable proficiency. 

** But after a few months, another fit of somnolency invaded her. On 
rousing from it, she found herself restored to the state she was before the 
first paroxysm, but was wholly ignorant of every event and occurrence that 
had befallen her afterwards. The former condition of her existence she 
called the old state, and the latter the new state ; and she was as unconscious 
of her double character as two distinct persons are of their respective 
natures. During four years and upwards, she had undergone periodical 
transitions from one of these states to another. The cdterations were 
always consequent upon a long and sound sleep. In her old state, she pos- 
sessed all her original knowledge ; in her new state, only what she acquired 
fince. If a gentleman or lady be introduced to her in the old state, or vice 
versa, and so of all other matters, to know them satisfactorily, she must 
learn them in both states. In the old state, she possesses fine powers of 
penmanship ; while in the new, writes a poor, awkward hand, not having 
had time or means to become expert. In January, 1816, both the lady and 
her family were able to conduct affairs without embarassment. By quickly 
knowing whether she is in the old state or the new, they regulate their intcr- 
coorse, and govern themselves accordingly. The Rev. Timothy Alden, of 
Meadville, has drawn up a history of this curious case." — Spurzheim's 
Phrenology^ vol. i. pp. 76, 77. 

After citing other cases, the author adds, " The same phenomena present 
themselves mien in a state of somnambulism produced by animal magnet- 
ism. It has been repeatedly observed that some magnetized persons ac- 
quire a new consciousness and memory during their magnetic sleep. When 
tnifl state has subsided, all that passed in it is obliterated, and the recollec- 
tion df the ordinary state is restored. K the magnetic sleep is recalled 
again, the memory and the circumstances which occurred in that state are 
fMtoitsd, so that the individuals may be said to live in a state of doublo 
conscioiuniess.'' — Ibid. 
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atural state, manifested very uncommon powers. It U 
ot incredible, therefore, that, under the influence of dis- 
ase, or some other powerfully exciting cause, they should 
ometimes give symptoms of extraordinary exaltation. 

Dr. Carpenter gives an account of a lad in a state of 
latural somnambulism, who had his sense of smell so 
emarkably heightened as to be able to assign, without 
he least hesitation, a glove placed in his hand to its right 
•wner, in the midst of about thirty persons, the boy him- 
elf being blindfolded.* 

But the sense whose powers are more particularly ex- 
ited, and to which most importance is attached, is that 
•f sig'hL In states of natural somnambulism, this sense 
las been frequently so heightened as to discern objects 
n the dark, and through various media which ordinarily 
[uite obstruct vision. The same is claimed for it in those 
tates of artificial somnambulism which are produced by 
nesmeric influences. 

Not long since, I witnessed the following phenomenoB : 
V woman, with her eyes shut and eyelids held firmly 
ogether by another person, saw distinctly, and named, 
:very object which was held before, her. There was no 
)Ossible chance for any trick or illusion. But when a 
olid, opaque substance was interposed between her eyes 
ind the object presented, she could not see it Her eye- 
ids may have been uncommonly thin and translucent, 
ind her sense of sight in a state of extraordinary exal- 
ation. 

It is not incredible that the mind should be made so 
o concentrate its energies in a certain organ, and « that 
he action of this organ should be so increased, as to 
equire only a tenth or a hundredth part of the usual 
5ause from without to produce sensation and perception. 
That amount of light which ordinarily seems to the eye 
Jmost darkness may suffice, under this extraordinary ex- 
iltation of the sense, to enable the patient to see clearly. 
But this is by no means tantamount to seeing without 
my light. Somnambulists may see to read through 
)andages and with closed eyelids ; but when a plate of 
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solid metal is interposed, they cannot discern a letter. 
Whatever is absolutely impervious to light is fatal to 
eensaoas vision. 

4. The muscular system may be excited to action in 
tmusual modes and urilh unusual energy. 

" Notwithstanding the fallacy of many of the cases of 
cataleptic rigidity which have been publicly exhibited," 
says Dr. Carpenter, "the author is satisfied, from investi- 
gations privately made, of the possibility of artificially 
inducing this condition. A slight irritation of the mus- 
cles themselves, or of the skin which covers them, — as 
by drawing the points of the fingers over them, or even 
wafting currents of air over the surface, — is sufficient to 
excite the tonic muscular contraction, which may con- 
tinue in sufficient force to suspend a considerable weight 
for a longer period than it could be kept up by any con- 
ceivable effort of voluntary power. 

" Further, by directing the attention exclusively to any 
set of muscles, and by impressing the mind of the som- 
nambulist with the facility of the action to be performed, 
a very extraordinary degree of muscular power may be 
called forth, even in. very feeble individuals. Thus the 
author has seen a man of extremely low muscular devel- 
opment and small stature not only lift up a twenty-eight 
pound weight upon his little finger, but even swing it 
round his head with the greatest apparent facility, having 
been previously assured that it was as light as a feather. 
Upon taking up the same weight upon their own little 
fingers, the author and his friends were very glad to lay 
it down after raising it a foot from the ground ; and the 
subject of this experiment (a respectable, middle-aged 
man, who was not an ' exhibiter,' and upon whom no 
suspicion of any kind rested) declined, when in his 
waking state, even attempting to lift the weight, on the 
ground that it would strain him too much."* 

* There seems to be a resemblance between the states produced bj mes- 
merism and cases of electro-biology^ although in some respects thcj differ. 
The abnormal mental states are quite as extraordinary in the latter case as 
in the former, while those of the body are perhaps still stranger. I have 
recently witnessed some striking illustrations of electro-biology in a private 
circle of some dozen persons. A gentleman experimented upon a ^onng 
man abont twenty-two jears old. The chaiacXAi oi XVi*^ ^^xM\^ i<^^\^^b^ 

30* 
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<* These are the principal phenomena of artificial 8om« 
lambulism," continues the learned doctor, '<in regard to 
^bich the author finds his mind made up. He does Qot 
tee why any discredit should be attached to them, since 
;hey correspond, in all essential particulars, with those of 
jtates which naturally or spontaneously occur in many 
ndividuals, and which he has had opportunity of pe^ 
jonally observing in cases in which the well-known cha^ 
icters of the parties placed them above suspicion. 

" When the facility with which the mind of the som- 
lambulist is played on by suggestions, conveyed either in 

inspicion of any trick or deception ; moreoTer, the young man operatied 
ipon had never read nor attended any lectures upon this subject, and knew 
lothing about it 

Having practised the appropriate movements upon the patient, the opera- 
x>r closed the patient's eyes, and then told him to open them if he could. 
Qe could not open them. After straining in vain for some time, he was 
X)ld that he might open them ; he then instantly opened them with the 
asual ease. In like manner, without touching the patient's person, the 
operator stopped him while walking, so that he stood like a post, unable to 
move in any direction ; he told him to lay his hands on his head, and when 
laid there he could not remove them ; he told him to extend them in front 
emd bring them together, and when so brought together he could not sepa- 
rate them *, he told him to sit down, and when ^seated he could not rise ; in 
a word, in whatever position the operator placed him, in that position he 
was compelled to remain, with muscles as firm as iron, until he was per- 
mitted to move. 

The operator told him that he had come into company strangely dressed ; 
that he had on a green coat, yellow vest, white pantaloons, and red boots ; 
finally, that he was a negro; he believed it all, until the illusion was removed 
by the operator. He placed a staff in his hands, compelled him to hold it, and 
while he was holding it, made him think it was a snake bending up its head 
to bite him. The poor young man writhed in agony, and tried to throw the 
monster from his hands, but could not until told that he might The oper- 
ator made him think that he had cut off his right hand, and he realised all 
the pain, the bleeding, the anxiety of such a calamity. The operator made 
him mistake cold water for water boiling hot, for vinegaf, for wormwood, 
&c., and to experience all the effects from handling and tasting it which 
these agents severally produce. He made him think that he threw a rope 
over the moon, drew it down to him, and found it to be a large green cheese. 
He seemed much amused, but not surprised. 

The operator had such entire control over the patient's mindf as well as 
muscles, that whatever impression he made upon it continued upon it, and 
had all the force of a reality, until he removed it. In whatever position or 
motion he put the body, and whatever impression he made upon the mind, 
the same continued until he changed it ; and he changed it without touching 
the patient, by only speaking to him. During the whole time, the patient 
was perfectly conscious of what was said and done, and recollected all his 
impressions and feelings after the spell was over. In this respect, as well ai 
tome otber3y cases of electro-biology d^^t fcom. ocdiuary mesmeno Btfttos 
ret they seem to be essentially the Mme Vxi liki^vc ^gs&^snik ecAXMXM. 
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langaage or by other sensations which excite associated 
ideas, and the absence of the corrective power ordinarily 
supplied by past experience, are duly kept in view, many 
of the supposed ' higher phenomena ' of mesmerism may 
be accounted for, without regarding the patient, on the 
one hand, as possessed of extraordinary powers of divi- 
nation, or, on the other, as practising deception. Thus 
bearing in mind that somnambulism is an acted dream, 
the course of which is governed by external impressions, 
it is easy to understand how the subject of it may be 
directed, by leading questions, to enter buildings which 
he has never seen, and to describe scenes which he has 
never witnessed, without any intentional deceit 

" The love of the marvellous, so strongly possessed by 
many of the witnesses of such exhibitions, prompts them 
to grasp at and to exaggerate the coincidences in all such 
performances, and to neglect the failures i and hence re- 
ports are given to the public which, when the real truth 
of them is known, prove to have been the results of a 
series of guesses, the correctness of which is in direct 
relation to the amount of guidance afforded by the ques- 
tions themselves. 

" In like manner, the manifestations of the excitement 
of ' phrenological organs ' seem to depend upon the con- 
veyance of a suggestion to the patient, either through his 
knowledge of their supposed seat, or through the antici- 
pationp expressed by the bystanders. Many instances 
are recorded in which the intention has been stated of 
exciting one organ whilst the finger has been placed upon 
or pointed at another, and the resulting manifestation 
has always been that which would flow from the former. 
It does not hence follow that intentional deception is 
practised by the somnambulist, since the condition of 
mind already referred to causes it to respond to the sug- 
gestion which is most strongly conveyed to it. 

" Many of the emotional states are readily excitable by 
placing the muscles in the condition which naturally ex- 
presses them : thus the combative tendency may be called 
forth by gently flexing the fingers so as to double the fist ; 
a cheerful, hilarious mood may be induced by drawing 
outwards the corners of the mouth, as in laughter ; and 
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his may be exchanged for the reverse state of gloom and 
U temper, by drawing the eyebrows i, downwards and 
owards each other, as in frowning. In like manner, on 
cutting the hand upon the vertex, the somnambulist 
Iraws himself up, and shows the manifestations of self- 
isteem ; whilst the depression of the head into the position 
►f humility calls for the corresponding emotion. 

" Those who have carefully observed the habits of infants 
ind young children, must perceive the accordance of these 
phenomena with those which continually present them- 
elves at that early period of life when the condition of 
he mind is so completely under the government of sug- 
festions received from without. 

'^ In regard to the alleged powers, which are said to be 
possessed by many somnambulists, of reading with the 
syes completely covered, or of discerning words enclosed 
n opaque boxes, the author need only here express his 
complete conviction that no case of this description has 
jver stood the test of a searching investigation." * 



METHOD OF INDUCING SOMNAMBULISM. 

The somnambulic state is frequently induced by the 
►rdinary process of mesmerism. But there are othet 
nethods of inducing it. " The modes in which the arti- 
icial somnambulism may be induced," says Dr. Carpen 
er, "are extremely various. The experiments of Mr. 
3raid have shown that one of the most essential is the 
lontinued convergence of the eyes upon a bright object, 
leld at a small distance above and in front of them, and 
pradually approximated towards them. The more steady 
lirection of the eyes towards a distant object, in persons 
vho have often practised the former method, frequently 
erves to induce this state. 

" All the phenomena described in the preceding para- 
graphs have been witnessed by the author in individuals 
hus ' hypnotized ; ^ and he considers that this curious 
lass of observations cannot be better prosecuted than by 
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the employment of that method. He is "not yet satisfied 
that, in the ordinary mesmeric process, any other influ- 
ence than this is really exerted ; but the patient is sent 
to sleep with the dominant idea that some influence is 
exercised by the mesmerizer, and this idea affects all 
the subsequent phenomena — producing, for example, in 
some cases, insensibility to every thing but what is 
said by the mesmerizer,^ or by an individual placed by 
him en rapport with the somnambulist 

"It will generally be found, that the degree of this 
supposed connection depends upon the notions of it pre- 
viously formed by the individual mesmerized. In the 
hypnotic state, there is an entire absence of any such 
peculiar influence, the somnambulist being equally con- 
scious of what is said or done by every bystander." * 



CONCLUSION. 

If the above views are correct, the line of demarcation 
between the terra cognita and the terra incognita^ in 
relation to this subject, is pretty distinctly defined. A 
state of artificial coma, somnambulism, exaltation of the 
senses, increased muscular energy, in connection with 
the effect of the operator's mind guiding that of the pa- 
tient by suggestions, is fully conceded as the result of 
mesmeric influence ; and to this we may undoubtedly 
add whatever of charm, fascination, and other pleasing 
and painful excitements would naturally attend such ex- 
traordinary states. 

Thus far science clearly conducts us ; all beyond 
seems somewhat involved in uncertainty. Yet we ought 
to hold ourselves ever subject to the teachings of experi- 
ence and of well-ascertained facts ; it is impossible to 
foretell to what scientific conclusions they may yet bring 
us. The history of the past is too replete with instruc- 
tion to allow prejudice or pride of opinion to stand 
against any doctrine sustained by a severe induction of 
facts. Facts are at once both the pioneers and the reaiw 
guards of science. 

* Carpenter's Physiology, ^. 1^^.. 
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THEORIES OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 

There are three ways in which men undertake to ej> 
Dlain the alleged facts of clairvoyance : — 

First, by accidental coincidefice. They assert that the 
3ases of failure are so numerous, that the instances of 
correct guessing are accounted for on the natural ground 
jf chance. 

Secondly, by suggestion. They suppose that the sug* 
^estions of the operator, enforced by the previous ex- 
pectation and habitual training of the patient, will natu- 
rally conduct to as many true answers as are ordinarily 
Dbl^ined. This seems to have been Dr. Carpenter's 
theory. Still there are some cases which it is very diflBl- 
3ult to solve in either of these ways. 

The third method or theory of solution admits more 
3f the extraordinary, and more fully recognizes all the 
alleged facts. It is as follows : Every man's will is the* 
natural agent to move his own mind and body ; but the 
nerves of some persons are less isolated than those of 
others. They have less individuality ; are more suscep- 
tible to being influenced. Hence a person of great posi- 
biveness may, by mesmeric influence, obtain such control 
over a person of great passivity, as to subject the passive 
will entirely to his own. His mind enters, as it were, 
into the nervous system of the patient ; and the patient's 
mind either retires and sleeps, or acts, as the master mind 
prompts it. If the master mind wills to go abroad in 
imagination, the subject mind goes with it, obedient to 
its volitions. 

Such is the substance of the theory; of its value I 
have nothing to say. Whether there are facts for which 
the first two methods of explanation do not provide, or 
whether the third method explains all, if admitted, or 
whether we must as yet acknowledge some unexplained 
facts, it would be premature at present to decide. But 
we can scarcely avoid the conviction,* — a conviction 
from which nothing but the irresistible demonstration of 
facts should drive us, — that all pretensions to seeing 
through solid walls ; to discovering distant and concealed 
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objects ; to revealing secrets of the past and the future ; 
in short, to any thing like that omniscience which Jeho- 
vah claims as his sole prerogative, — seem at variance 
alike with the sobriety of science and the sacredness 
of religion. 

Yet we ought npt to impeach the motives, nor ques- 
tion the sincerity, of those who admit these pretensions, 
even if we were certain that they are not well founded. 
A too voracious credulity may be their only sin ; and 
even this sin may not be of so enormous dimensions as 
'Some would imagine. When we consider how few have 
learned to separate facts from pretensions, to institute 
processes of severe inductive examination, to place knowl- 
edge and conjecture in the scales of a true judgment, 
and when we consider, further, how the love of the mar- 
vellous, the element of romance, the reaching towards 
the supernatural, enter into the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, we cease to wonder that even the wise and 
good are sometimes deceived. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER H. 

Wliat is said in a recent work on physiology ? Opinions of the more 
cautions? .Remarks? Claims of mesmerism? First condition of pro- 
ducing the mesmerized state ? Second ? I%ird f Fourth f Fifth f Stoeth f 
Sevenths First effect on the patient? Explain. Second f Explain. 
Third f Explain. Fourth? Explain. Remarks of Dr. Carpenter ? Meth- 
od of inducing somnambulism ? ' Conclusion ? How much does true 
science admit ? What reject ? What is said of the motives, &c, of those 
who admit the higher pretensions of mesmerism ? How may we reconcile 
them with sincerity and goodness of intention? The design of this 
chapter ? Remark ? 



CHAPTER III. 



SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

In most cases of suspended animation, either memory 
>es not serve, or the mind is unconscious. But in. 
me instances both consciousness and memory are 
itive, and the subject subsequently reports, with great 
ecision, the entire course of his thoughts during this 
teresting period. 

That the mind is sometimes active, and at others ap- 
irently unconscious, during this peculiar state of the 
)dy, can be explained only on the general principle, that 
e mind, as well as the body, has its laws of action, 
id that, while their intimate connection makes them 
dinarily sympathize with each other's states, they 
e yet so essentially distinct, that causes affecting the 
le do not always necessarily affect the other in like 
anner. 

That which puts the body to sleep — so to speak — 
ay sometimes put the mind to sleep along with it; 
ider other circumstances, that which puts the body to 
ijep may rouse the mind to unusual activity. So, also, 
at which at one time suspends the animal functions 
ay seem to suspend also those of the mind; while, 
ider a change of circumstances, a cause suspending 
e functions of the body may leave those of the mind 
a state of usual, or more than usual, activity. 
Passing by the more ordinary cases of suspended ani- 
ation, I shall devote a few moments to those of a more 
iportant character, in this connection, in which the 
ibject is, for a time, supposed to'be actually dead. 
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APPARENT DEATH. 

Instances in which persons are supposed to have ex- 
pired, and are even buried alive, sometimes occur. They 
are less frequent than some have imagined; a single 
instance of the kind, brought into public notice, sufficing 
to fill the imaginations of a whole generation. Many 
live in bondage all their days, through fear of being 
buried alive, when the chances of such an event could 
hardly be expressed by a fraction.* 

* Due caution may effectually prevent all chances of a premature burial. 
There are nnequivocal methods of distingaishin^; between mere suspended 
animation and actual death. This is a little aside from my main subject ; 
but it is of so much interest and importance, that a few words upon it in a 
Dote may be excused. 

Physiologists make two stages of death — aomatic and molecular. The 
former ^arrests the circulation. " The permanent and complete cessation 
of the circulating current is that which essentially constitutes somatic 
death.*' — Carpenter's Physiology, p. 603. This may result from a failure 
in the propoUive power of the heart, constituting syncope ; or from an ob- 
Btmction in the capillaries of the lungs, occasioning asphyxia ; or from 
a disordered state of the blood, interrupting the changes in the general 
capillary system essential to vitality, producing necrcemia; or from the 
direct agency of excessive cold, overpowering the vital forces and producing 
universal stagnation. 

Molecular death implies more than all this. It is not only that state in 
which the vital current has entirely ceased to flow, but the very vital prin- 
ciple itself has departed, and left the molecules, or ultimate atoms of the 
system, under a new law of action — the law of chemical agencies. It im- 
plies, in fact, the incipient stage of mortijication. It is the commencement 
of the chemical process of dissolution. 

From the constant dependence of all those functional operations, in 
which vital action consists, upon the due supply of the circulating fluid, it 
results that molecular death, in most cases, immediately follows somatic 
death. But it does not always thus follow. " As a general rule," says 
Carpenter, " we find that the more active the changes which normally take 
place in any tissue during life, the more speedy is its complete loss of 
activity or death, when t!ie requisite conditions of its vital action are no 
longer supplied to it" Hence in children and youth molecular death more 
speedily follows somatic death than in aged people. 

** The rapidity with which molecular death follows the cessation of the gen- 
eral circulation will be influenced bv a variety of causes, but especially by 
the degree in which the condition of the solids and fluids of the body has 
been impaired by the'mode of death. Thus in necnemia, and in death by 
gradual cooling, molecular and somatic death may be said to be simulta- 
neons ; and the same appears to be true of death by sudden and violent 
impressions of the nervous system. But in many cases of death by causes 
which suddenly operate in producing syncope or asphyxia, the tissues and 
blood having beef previously in a healthy cowdltiow^ isvoV^^tqAax ^"^^^ \da^ 
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• 

On recovering from this state of apparent death, the 
;ubject has ordinarily no recollection of experiencing 
iny thing during its continuance; but sometimes bis 
nind is highly active and conscious throughout^ and he 
emembers his experience with great exactness. An 
nstance of this kind I have concluded, after some hesi- 
ation, to introduce. 



A CASE OF APPARENT DEATH. 

The following facts are from a lady of the highest 
espectability and of the most unquestionable veracity. 
She is still living to testify to them. The facts were 
tated to me by her in the hearing of members of her 
iamily, including her husband, all of whom were present 
vhen the events occurred. The statements may there- 
ore be relied upon with the utmost assurance. 

In the absence of her husband on duty, who was then 
erving as an officer in the army, she was taken ill, and, 
ifter several days of severe sickness, apparently died^ 
3er body was laid out, according to the usual custom, 
ind, after a suitable time, arrangements were made for 
he funeral. Friends were assembled by appointment, 
he usual funeral services were performed, and they were 
ibout proceeding to the burial. 



e long postponed. We cannot bo quite certain that it has superyened, 
:ntil signs of actual decomposition present themselves." — Uarpenia^s 
^hysiology^ p. 604. 

Thj rule of safety, then, in all doubtful cases, and especially in all coses 
f asphyxia and of syncope, is to wait for the definite signs of molecular 
'eath. In instances of mere soma, some warmth remains in the yital 
Tgans, which, on close examintition, may ordinarily be detected at the 
rmpits, or some other central point. After molecular or absolute death 
las 8uper>'ened, the vital current freezes to the very centre. 

This is followed by a certain shrinking of the adcpose ports, a pecaliar 
larble hardness and coldness of the muscles, subsequently attended with a 
•eculiar odor and change of color, giving unequivocal indications that cor- 
nption has laid her hand upon the body. • 

For such indications, in all cases of possible doubt, we should patiently 
mit, if we would be sure of not placing the living among the dcaid. And 
^hy should friends be so anxious to bury ilicir dead from their sight, as to 
ommit them to the grave before they have unquostionabla ovidenop that 
ie grave claims them ? 
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During all this time she knew what was taking place, 
bnt was unable to make known her condition. Her eyes 
were closed, her lips sealed, her flesh was cold and stiff, 
and she was utterly unable to move a muscle. She 
knew that her h^usband was absent, and that there was a 
possibility of his returning aboat that time, although he 
was not expected for several days. The utmost time to 
which it was thought expedient to defer the funeral on 
his account had arrived, and she endured all the horrors 
of expecting to be buried alive. 

She had the impression that, if her husband arrived 
before she was buried, he would arrest the proceeding. 
Just at the agonizing moment, when they were about to 
carry her to the grave, he drove lip to the door in a car- 
riage! The thrill produced in her by his arrival occa- 
sioned a slight muscular movement ; this was followed 
by another, and another, until signs of life appeared. 
She subsequently regained the state of usual health, 
which she now enjoys. 



REMARKS ON THE ABOVE CASE. 

In the instance above cited, we observe no suspension 
of mental activity on the one hand, and no trance on 
the other. The mind was, throughout, apparently very 
much in its natural state. She thought, reasoned, judged 
as usual, and afterwards remembered what had happened. 
All that was wanting was the physical power. The will 
had entirely lost its ordinary control over the muscles. 
The body, as an instrument of the mind, had ceased to 
act. For any thing that appears, the mind might be 
equally active after the body is laid in the grave. 

Still the principle of animal life was there ; hence the 
union of the mind with the body was not actually dis- 
fiiOlved. The partnership was still in existence, although 
one of the parties had for the time ceased to act. The 
mind willed the eye to open, the eye did not obey ; it 
willed the tongue to speak, the tongue was silent; it 
willed the hand to make signals, no signals did it make. 
The mind was on duty ; the body was» \w Mttat fexvLt. 
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PECULIARITIES OF THIS STATE. 

This state differs from that of dreaming; the physical 
unctions being in a condition more like that of death| 
srhile those of the mind are the same as we usually have 
srhen awake. It is still more unlike that of insamty; as 
n this state the functions of the body are much in their 
Lsual condition, while those of the mind are disordered 
iTet more, if possible, is it unlike those artificial states 
nduced by mesmeric influence. 

In the comatose state, the condition of the body bean 
lo strict resemblance to that of death ; and the subject, 
>n awaking, has no knowledge of any thing that took 
)lace during the state of coma. And when the subject 
>f mesmeric influence becomes somnambulic, and dis- 
covers unusual exaltation of the senses and of the mus- 
jular energy, he departs yet fujrther from the state now 
n question. 

Nor can we fail to see that this state is utterly unlike 
ihat claimed for the supposed subjects of clairvoyance. 
There is claimed for them a certain power of mental 
dsion, by which they see distant and concealed objects, 
explore the dwellings of others and reveal their secrets, 
;ell the histories of the past and the events of the future. 

Nothing of all this pertains to the case now examined 
The person to whom we have referred knew only what 
jhe was ordinarily wont to know, and what others knew 
iround her. She could not even see her best friend, and 
lad no knowledge of his coming until he actually arrived 
The case is therefore divested of all mystery, all marvel, 
jave only that the mind can be so entirely active, when 
;he body is, to all appearance, dead. 

Even this ceases to be wonderful, when we consider 
;hat the mind is active by virtue of its own nature, inde- 
pendently of the body. In this case, the mind was actingy 
IS usual, and trying to act itself out^ — that is, to numifeii 
ts activity, — through the body; but the body was not 
it the time under its control. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We can explain the operation of this person's mind, 
during the state of apparent death, on natural principles. 
There was no apparent violation, no transcending, of the 
known and established laws of mental operation. Dur- 
ing her sickness, her mind was intensely anxious for the 
return of her husband. This was the one absorbing 
thought at the time the bodily functions failed. The 
suspension of breathing and of the circulation of the 
blood was followed by that paleness, coldness, and fixed- 
ness of muscle which so much resemble the state of 
death. 

In the mean time, the train of thought and association 
was continued in the mind as usual. Her eyes being 
fixedly closed, she probably saw little or nothing, but her 
sense of hearing might have continued sufficiently active 
to hint to the mind what was going on around her. 
When the mind is awake with anxiety and suspicion, it 
requires but a feeble hi^nt to tell the whole story of what 
is passing. 

How often do we observe a sick person, whom we 
imagine sunk below the power of noticing any thing that 
takes place around him, catching every whisper from the 
lips of the physician, and interpreting with wonderful 
exactness every thing said and done ! Let us now sup- 
pose the breathing and circulation suspended, and the 
muscular energies paralyzed, and we have a parallel to 
the case of apparent death above related. 

The reader is, perhaps, aware of the great influence 
of the emotional power of the mind over the body. In 
some instances, persons all but dead have been roused to 
action by something addressed to their mental feelings. 

I was once called to visit a lady past the age of ninety, 
who was thought to be dying, and who for some time 
had been in a state of apparent unconsciousness. Chil- 
dren and friends, weeping around her, were seeking in 
vain to get the evidence of a single recognition. Her 
eyes were closed, her muscles set ; her pulse was scarcely 
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perceptible; nothing said or done elicited any signs ol 
consciousness. She had been a devoted Christian foi 
threescore years ; I had therefore a right to presume what 
was her ruling passion. Placing my lips close to her ear, 
I asked her if she knew Jesus Christ. Instantly, to the 
surprise and joy of all, tears stole down her cheeks ; emo- 
tion began to play on her pale and withered face ; one 
muscle after another began to act ; her anns moved ; she 
revived, and lived several days, to leave her parting bless* 
ing, and then fell sweetly asleep, to awake only in 
heaven. 

To recur to the case of apparent death. The subjed 
of this state, aware of w^hat was passing, naturally be 
came more and more anxious as the hour for burial a|> 
proached. Her feelings on this subject must have 
reached a point of extreme intensity when at last they 
were about to carry her to the grave. All her hopes were 
suspended on the arrival of her husband ; and just at this 
moment he arrived ! From a state of most intense cb- 
pression, her mind was suddenly exalted to one of mofit 
transporting; joy. Such mental electricity was adequate 
to do what no other means could : it started again the 
suspended wheels of physical life ; the heart moved, 
the blood stirred in the veins, the stubborn muscles be- * 
came again obedient to the mind. 






QUESTIONS ON CHAPITSR IIL 

What is said of suspended animation ? Of apparent death ? Notioe 
the case mentioned. Wluot is said in the note about death ? Remarks on 
tliecase cited? Wherein does it differ from dreaming? From insanitiff 
From artificial coma? From artificial somnambulism? From dairw^anoB? 
What remains that is marvellous ? When does this cease to be so ? Whit 
is said in conclusion ? 



CHAPTER IV 



TRANCE. 



Trance is a state of suspended aQimation, in a greater 
or less degree, in which the mind passes from its natural 
condition into an ecstasy. It is usually of a religious 
kind, and implies a special exaltation of the spiritual na- 
tare. It has no necessary resemblance to clairvoyance ; 
it assumes no divine prerogative ; it has nothing to do 
with discovering stolen property, or revealing a neigh- 
bor's secrets, or predicting future events ; it is a spiritual 
perception, a fervid imagination, a glowing heart, com- 
muning with the subjects of revealed truth. 

Trances are of every degree, from ordinary instances 
of great religious abstraction to the seraphic ecstasy of 
Paul. Such was his trance, that, he informs us, he could 
not tell whether he was in the body or out of the body ; 
bat he was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeaka- 
ble words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 

Some religious sects abound in trances more than 
others, owing, probably, to the importance they attach 
to them. By placing the mind and body in situations 
favorable to induce them, by ardently seeking and expect- 
ing them, they may often be obtained, when they would 
not come spontaneously. 

The following instance occurred at a house in the 
country where I was at the time boarding: A religious 
service was held there in the evening, and a Methodist 
preacher delivered an animated discourse. At the close 
of the sermon, permission was given to all present to 
speak. Among others, a lady of about twenty-five arose 
and spoke. After relating her religious experience, with 
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^eat apparent emotion, she swooned and fell. As h 
it was presumed she would soon revive, no alarm was ' 
felt. 

She was removed to a chamber in a state of apparent 
insensibility, in which she continued two days and three . 
nights, or about sixty hours. During the second day, 
scarcely a symptom of life appeared. No pulse could 
be felt, no movement of the lungs could be observed; 
the body was cold, the .eyes were closed, and the mouth 
30 firmly set that it could not be opened. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, a feeble pulse was observed ; some 
warmth and other signs of animation appeared. Soon 
after, she suddenly opened her eyes, and commenced 
singing. 

She had no knowledge of what had taken place, and a& 
ter concluding her song, asked where the people were who 
had been present at the meeting. She said she had been 
to heaven, had seen the Savior, had joined in the song 
of the redeemed, and realized such views of the heaven- 
ly world, and such experience of its joys, as she would 
not exchange for whole years of worldly pleasures. But 
the whole sixty hours had seemed to her only a few mo- 
ments. She could, at first, hardly believe that the re- 
ligious meeting had closed. 

The excellent character of this young woman pre- 
cludes all reasonable doubt of her entire sincerity. She 
was of a highly nervous temperament, of great religious 
devotion, and of singular simplicity and purity of pur- 
pose. She has since died as she lived, trusting in 
the Savior, and leaving the best of evidence that she 
has in truth gone to realize the eternal enjoyments 
of that world, of which she had in trance, like Paul* 
received the foretaste. 



TRANCE OF REV. WILLIAM TENNENT. 

One of the most remarkable trances on record is that 
of Rev. William Tennent. The following account of it 
is taken from his Memoir, written by Dr. Boudinot, the 
late venerable President of the American Bible Society, 
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who was an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Tennent, and 
had the facts from his own lips. They are also confirmed 
by others, who were personal witnesses of all the facts, 
excepting of course those which were known only to Mr. 
Tennent himself. 

" From the very nature of several things, of which an 
account will be given," says Dr. Boudinot, " they do not 
indeed admit of any other direct testimony than that of 
,the remarkable man to whom they relate. But if there 
ever was a person who deserved to be believed unre- 
servedly on his own word, it was he. He possessed an 
integrity of soul and a soundness of judgment which did 
actually secure him an unlimited confidence from all who 
knew him. Every species of deception, falsehood, and 
exaggeration, he abhorred and scorned. He was an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile."* 

The reader may be interested to know something of 
ibe personal appearance and general religious character 
of him who was the subject of the following trance. His 
biographer says, " Mr. Tennent was rather more than six 
feet high ; of a spare, thin visage, and of an erect car- 
riage. He had bright, piercing eyes, a long, sharp nose, 
and a long face. His general countenance was grave 
and solemn, but at all times cheerful and pleasant with 
his friends. It may be said of him, with peculiar pro- 

Ijriety, that he appeared, in an extraordi«iary manner, to 
ive above the world and all its allurements. He seemed 
habitually to have such clear views of spiritual and 
heavenly things, as afforded him much of the foretaste 
and enjoyment of them. His faith was really and ex- 
perimentally Hhe substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.' 

" Take him in his whole demeanor and conduct, there 
are few of whom it might more emphatically be said, that 
he lived the life and died the death of the righteous."! 
He lived to the age of seventy-two, and was for half a 
century a distinguished and eminently useful minister of 
the gospel in Freehold, N. J. Such was the man of 
whom the following extraordinary trance is related. 

* Memoir, p. 7, t Ibid, p 64. 
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•*Hi8 intense application," says his biographer, "af- 
fected his health, and brought on a pain in his breast and 
a slight hectic. He soon became emaciated, and at 
length was like a living skeleton. His life was now 
threatened. He was attended by a physician, a yonng 
gentleman who was attached to him by the strictest and 
warmest friendship. He grew worse and worse, till little 
hope of life was left. In this situation his spirits failed 
him, and he began to entertain doubts of his final happi* 
ness. He was conversing one morning with his brother 
in Latin, on the state of his soul, when he fainted and 
died away. 

" After the usual time, he was laid out on a board, ao- 
cording to the common practice of the country, and the 
neighborhood were invited to attend his funeral on the 
next day. In the evening, his physician and friend re- 
turned from a ride into the country, and was afflicted 
beyond measure at the news of his death. He could not 
be persuaded that it was certain ; and on being told that 
one of the persons who had assisted in laying out the 
body thought he had observed a little tremor of the flesh 
under the arm, although the body was cold and stifl) he 
endeavored to ascertain the fact. 

"He first put his own hand into warm water, to make 
it as sensible as possible, and then felt under the arm 
and at the hearty and afiirmed that he felt an unusual 
warmth, though no one else could. He had the body re- 
stored to a warm bed, and insisted that the people who 
had been invited to the funeral should be requested not 
to attend. To this the brother objected as absurd, the 
eyes being sunk, the lips discolored, and the whole body 
cold and stiff. However, the doctor finally prevailed, and 
all probable means were used to discover symptoms of 
returning life. 

" But the third day arrived, and no hopes were enter- 
tained of success but by the doctor, who never left him 
night nor day. The people were again invited, and as- 
sembled to attend the funeral. The doctor still objected, 
and at last confined his. request for delay to one hour, 
then to half an hour, and finally to a quarter of an hour. 
He had discovered that the tou^e was much swollen, 
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•Ad threatened to crack. He was endeavoring to soflen 
it by some emolient ointment put upon it with a feather, 
when the brother came in, about the expiration of the 
last period, and mistaking what the doctor was doing for 
an attempt to feed him, manifested some resentment, and 
in a spirited tone said, ' It is shameful to be feeding a 
lifeless corpse,' and insisted, with earnestness, that the 
(idneral should immediately proceed. 

" At this critical and important moment, the body, to 
the great alarm and astonishment of all present, opened 
its eyes, gave a dreadful groan, and sunk again into ap- 
parent death. This put an end tx) all thoughts of bury- 
ing him, and every effort was again employed, in hopes 
of bringing about a speedy resuscitation. In about an 
hour the eyes again opened, a heavy groan proceeded 
from the body, and again all appearance of animation 
vanished. In another hour life seemed to return with 
more power, and a complete revival took place, to the 
great joy of the family and friends, and to the no small 
astonishment and conviction of very many who had been 
ridiculing the idea of restoring to life*a dead body. 

" Mr. Tennent continued in so weak and low a state 
for six weeks, that great doubts were entertained of his 
final recovery. However, after that period he recovered 
much faster, but it was about twelve months before he 
was completely restored. After he was able to walk the 
room, and to take notice of what passed around him, on 
a Sunday afternoon, his sister, who had staid fr<^m church 
to attend him, was reading in the Bible, when he took 
notice of it, and asked her what she had in her hand. 
She answered, that she was reading the Bible. He re- 
plied, ' What is the Bible ? I know not what you mean.' 
This affected the sister so much that she burst into tears, 
and informed him that he was once well acquainted 
with it 

" On her reporting this to the brother when he returned, 
Mr. Tennent was found, upon examination, to be totally 
Ignorant of every transaction of his life previous to his 
Mckness. He could not read a single word, neither did 
be seem to have any idea of what it meant. 

^ Ab soon as he became capable of attention^ he was 
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taught to read and write, as children are nsnally taught, 
and afterwards began to learn the Latin language under 
the tuition of his brother. One day, as he was reciting 
a lesson in Cornelius Nepos, he suddenly started, clapped 
bis hand to his head, as if something had hurt him, and 
made a pause. His brother asking him what was the 
matter, he said that he felt a sudden shock in his head, 
and it now seemed to him as if he had read that book 
before. By degrees his recollection was restored, and b**. 
could speak the Latin as fluently as before his sickness. 
His memory so completely revived that he gained a 
perfect knowledge of the past transactions of his life, as 
if no difficulty had previously occurred. 

" This event, at the time, made a considerable noise, 
and afforded not only matter of serious contemplation 
to the devout Christian, especially when connected with 
what follows in this narration, but furnished a subject of 
deep investigation and learned inquiry to the real philoso- 
pher and curious anatomist. 

" The writer of these Memoirs was greatly interested by 
these uncommon events ; and, on a favorable occasion, 
earnestly pressed Mr. Tennent for a minute account of 
what his views and apprehensions were while he lay in 
this extraordinary state of suspended animation. He 
discovered great reluctance to enter into any explanation 
Df his perceptions and feelings at this time ; but being 
importunately urged to do it, he at length consented, and 
proceeded with a solemnity not to be described. 

" ' Whue I was conversing with my brother,' said he, 
• on the state of my soul, and the fear I had entertained 
for my future welfare, I found myself, in an instant, in 
another state of existence, under the direction of a supe- 
rior being, who ordered me to follow him. I was accord- 
ingly wafted along, I know not how, till I beheld at a 
distance an inefikble glory, the impression of which on 
my mind it is impossible to communicafe to mortal man. 
I immediately reflected on my happy change, and thought, 
5' Well, blessed be God ! I am safe at last, notwithstanding 
bJI my fears.'* . 

" ' I saw an innumerable host of happy beings aur- 
rouiiding the inexpressible glory, in acts of adoration and 
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joyons worship; but I did not see any bodily shaped 
or representation in the glorious appearance. I heard 
things unutterable. I heard iheir songs and hallelujahs 
of thanksgivings and praise with unspeakable rapture. 
I felt joy unutterable and full of glory. 

" < I then applied to my conductor, and requested leave 
to join the happy throng; on which he tapped me on the 
shoulder, and said, " You must return to the earth." This 
seemed like a sword through my heart. In an instant, I 
recollect to have seen ray brother standing before me, dis- 
puting with the doctor. The three days during which I 
had appeared lifeless seemed to me not more than ten 
or twenty minutes,* The idea of returning to this world 
of sorrow and trouble gave me such a shock, that I 
feinted repeatedly.' 

" He added, * Such was the effect on my mind of what 
I had seen and heard, that if it be possible for a human 
being to live entirely above the world and the things of 
it, for some time afterwards I was that person. The rav- 
ishing sounds of the songs and hallelujahs that I heard, 
and the very words that were uttered, were not out of 
my ears, when awake, for at least three years. All the 
kingdoms of the earth were in my sight as nothing and 
vanity ; and so great were my ideas of heavenly glory, 
that nothing which did not in some measure relate to it 
could command my serious attention.' 

" The author " [Dr. Boudinot] " has been particularly 
solicitous to obtain every confirmation of this extraor- 
dinary event in the life of Mr. Tennent. He accord- 
ingly wrote to every person he could think of likely to 
have conversed with Mr. T. on the subject. He received 
several answers ; but the following letter from the worthy 
successor of Mr. T. in the pastoral charge of his church 
will answer for the author's purpose." f 

As the facts stated in this letter are in substance the 
same as stated above, only a brief extract will be in- 
eerted, " I said to him," says the writer, " Sir, you seem 

* This accords with the nniversal experience, that a state of happiaesi 
intakes time seem to pass qnicklj. 
t MoBioir, pp. 16-18. 

32 
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o be* one indeed raised from the dead, and may tell r» 
s^hat it is to die, and what you were sensible of while in 
hat state." He replied in the following words : " As to 
fytwg", I found my fever increase, and I became weaker 
ind weaker, until all at once I found myself in heaven, 
& I thought. I saw no shape as to the Deity, but glory 
Ul unutterable ! " Here be paused, as though unable to 
ind words to express bis views, and lifting up his hands, 
proceeded, " I can say as St Paul did, I heard and I saw 
hings all unutterable. I saw a. great multitude before 
his glcffy, apparently in the height of bliss, singing most 
nelodiously. I was transported with my own situation, 
iewing all my troubles ended, and my rest and glory 
>egun, and was about to join the great and happy mul- 
itude, when one came to me, looked me full in the face, 
aid his hand upon my shoulder, and said, ' You must go 
>ack^ These words went through me ; nothing could 
lave shocked me more. I cried out, « Lord, must I go 
>ack ? ^ With this shock I opened my eyes in this^ world. 
When I saw I was in the world, I fainted, then came to, 
tnd fainted for several times, as one probably would nat- 
irally have done in so weak a situation." 

" Mr. Tennent further informed me, that he bad so 
:ntirely lost the recollection of bis past life, and the ben- 
ifit of bis former studies, that he could neither under- 
tand what was spoken to him, nor write, nor read his 
►wn name ; that be had to begin all anew, and did not 
ecoUect that he bad ever read before, until be had again 
earned his letters, and was able to pronounce the mono- 
yllables, such as Ihee and thxm ; but that, as his strength 
eturned, which was very slowly, his memory also 
eturned. 

" Notwithstanding the extreme feebleness of his situa- 
ion, his recollection of what be saw and beard while in 
leaven, as be supposed, and the sense of divine things 
^hich he there obtained, continued all the time in their 
all strength, so that he was continually in something 
ike an ecstasy of mind. * And,' said be, ' for three 
ears, the sense of divine things continued so great, and 
very thing else appeared so completely vain when com- 
>ared to heaven, that could I have bad the world for 
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stooping down for it, I believe I should not have thought 
of doing it.' " • 

The distinguished biographer subjoins the following 
remark : " The pious and candid reader is left to his 
own reflections on this very extraordinary occurrence. 
The facts have been stated, and they are unquestionable. 
The writer will only ask, whether it be contrary to re- 
vealed truth, or to reason, to believe that, in every age of 
the world, instances like that which is here recorded 
have occurred, to furnish living' testimony of the reality 
of the invisible world, and of the infinite importance of 
eternal concerns."! 

A few remarks will be added, respecting the philosoph- 
ical bearings of the above facts upon religion. 

1. They do not absolutely prove the conscious activity 
of the soul beyond death ; for in all such instances the 
body is not actually dead. The principle of animal life 
still remains. Some of the vital organs are still alive. 
There is some vitality at the heart ; the law of animal 
life is still in force, however feebly and imperceptibly ; 
the body has not passed under the law of chemical and 
mechanical changes. 

2. Such facts, however, so far as they go, favor the 
doctrine of the soul's continued life and activity after the 
death of the body. Here, as elsewhere, philosophy car- 
ries us to a certain point, and there leaves us to the re- 
vealed light of Christianity. If the more active states 
of the soul have been enjoyed when the body was at its 
nearest approach to death, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that, when the body actually reaches the state of death, 
the soul will reach its state of most absolutely free and 
glorious activity. But it remains for Christianity finally 
to settle this point 

3. It is perhaps a question, whether the experience of 
persons in such trances is subjective merely, or objective ; 
that iS; whether the soul is still in the body, and what- 
ever is seen and felt is merely the result of an inward 
experience ; or whether the soul actually leav^ the body, 
and passes for a time into the heavenly world, to hold 
communion with objects there. 

* Memoir. Springfield edition, 18^2, p. ^. MJoA.^.'ia^ 
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If We have taken the right view of animal life, as the 
edium through which the soul acts upon the body, we 
nnot suppose that persons while in trance are ever ac- 
ally dead. They may be in the incipient stages of 
matic death, but never in a state of molecular or ahso- 
te death. The soul may either remain in connection 
ith the principle of animal life, making no manifesta- 
)n8 to this world through the body, on account of its 
spended animation, in which case its experience of the 
avenly glories is subjective; or the soul may for a 
ne leave the body, pass into heaven, actually see and 
alize the objects of that world, and then return to its 
rthly tenement : as the principle of animal life revives, 
id the organs of sense come into play, the soul may 
3ume her dominion over the body, and through it again 
mmune with the objects of this world. 
Paul says, that, when he was in trance, he could not 
II whether he was " in the body or out of the body ; " 
id if an inspired apostle could not tell, even in respect 
himself, we may as well not attempt to decide the 
lestion. 

4. These facts throw interesting light upon the sub- 
3t of memory. They prove, that although men may 
rget all that they have ever learned or experienced 
p a long period, it may be subsequently recalled. 
Then Mr. Tennent was apparently dead, he remem- 
Ted and reflected upon the events of his past life. His 
emory was then in full vigor. After he was resusci- 
ted, his memory failed him. As his strength returned, 
s memory revived. 

This shows, that although, through the infirmities of 
3kness or age,' a man's memory may fail, when he shall 
Lve done with the body as an instrument, and entered 
)on a spiritual state, like that of the soul in trance, he 
ay have a wakeful and perfect recollection of all the 
'ents of this life, 

5, These facts conspire with Christianity to teach us 
e immense value of the human souL Some may be 
sposed to disregard them as the dreams of a distem- 
ired imagination ; but this is not the part of a tme 
Uosopber. Here ate incowtestab(e facts ; and it is the 
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true business of philosophy to meet all facts, whatever 
they may be, and give them a thorough consideration. 
If, when excluded from all possible connection with 
this world, the soul can have such exalted communion 
with another ; if it can see, hear, feel, and in the highest 
degree realize, things so far transcending all that the nat- 
ural eye hath seen, or ear heard, or heart known ; if such 
a man as Paul, in this state^ could say, ^Hhat he was 
caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter; " * if, in a sim- 
ilar state, such a man as William Tennent eautd say, 
'^ The ravishing soui&ds of the songp and hallelujahs that 
I heard, and the very words that were uttered, were not 
out of my ears, when awake, for at least three years ; all 
the kingdoms of the earth were in my sight as nothing 
and vanity ; and so great were my ideas of heavenly 
glory, that nothing, which did not in some measure relate 
to it, could command my serious attention," — it surely 
becomes us, scarcely less as profound philosophers than 
as enlightened Christians,, to put an infinite value upon 
our spiritual nature, and to make it the great object of 
this brief existence to prepare for a higher and an endless 
life to come. 

* 2 Cor. xii. 4. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

What is trcmeef Are trances of various degrees' How may they be 
induced ? Relate the instances here mentioned. What is said of the per- 
8oa 1 What is one of the most remarkable trances on record ? What is 
our aathority for it 1 What is said of the subject of it ? Relate the trance 
*fUi recorded by the biographer. What was the condition of the subject 
after the trance ? The state of his mind ? The incidents iu connection 
with his brother ? His narration to the writer of his Memoir ? Substance 
of the letter to the author 1 First remark on the above ? jSewnd f Third I 
ffuS^^ettionsf Fburthf Fifth f Coacluding thoughts ? 
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PART VI. 

SUMMAR3f VIEW OF THE LEADING PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SCHOOLS. 



CHAPTER I. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OP PHILOSOPHY. 



The remaining chapters will be devoted to a summary 
/iew of the principal advocates and doctrines of the 
eading philosophical schools. To give any thing like 
1 history of philosophy, in so short a space, would be 
.mpossible ; I design merely to give an outline of the 
nost important historical facts connected with mental 
science. 



PHILOSOPHY LESS ANCIENT THAN POETRY. 

In the early ages, men were more poetic than philo- 
sophic. Opening their eyes upon a universe of unex- 
ilored wonders, imagination was roused ; wonder fired 
he soul ; the glowing language of poetic inspiration fell 
spontaneous from all lips. Hence poetry is the earlier 
offspring of the human mind ; philosophy is of later birth. 

The ancient Egyptians were a comparatively learned 
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people ; but vainly we interrogate their hieroglyphic 
scrawls, and even the more legible records of history, to 
learn much of their philosophy. The ancient Jews and 
Arabians were eminently poetic ; but while time has traiis- 
mitted some of the sacred histories and seraphic lyrics of 
the former, and a few fragments from the fairy dreams of 
the latter, she has left us next to nothing by which to 
learn the results of their philosophical inquiries, or 
whether, indeed, such inquiries were any very serious part 
of their studies. 

Among the still more eastern nations of India and 
China, we find the same preponderance of imagination. 



PHILOSOPHY ORIGINATED WITH THE GREEKS. 

Subsequently, in the palmy days of Greece, her 
thoughtful sons began to look earnestly into the nature 
and reason of things. ''The Greeks seek after wisdom^ 
became a proverb, which divine inspiration has handed 
down to us. This proverb seems to single out the Greeks 
as the only people at that time engaged in philosophical 
inquiries; at least, it gives them prominence in this 
particular. 

PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 

Plato was the father of Grecian philosophy, and, 
about the year 400 before Christ, became the founder of 
a school. He was soon followed by Aristotle, his pu- 
pil, who became also the founder of another school. Let 
me not be understood to say, that all the peculiar doc- 
trines of these schools originated with these patriarchs 
in philosophy. They collected and arranged thoughts 
suggested at various times and places by others, adding 
thereto the fruits of their own great genius and research, 
so as to institute the beginnings of well-defined systems 
of philosophy* 
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SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY OF SLOW GROWTH. 

profound and enduring systems of philosophy are oi 
3W growth. It is not for any one man, or the men of 
ly one age, to monopolize the honor of both laying the 
undation and raising the superstructure of a philosoph-i 
al system to endure the protracted ordeal of time, 
reat men are rendered such by circumstances, not leas 
an by genius and industry. They are the happy mep 
ho spring into being at the right point of time, to avail 
emselves of the unappropriated fruits of others^ minds, 
id to bring them into systematic and enduring relation 

their own thoughts and to those of coming genera- 
3ns. " If we look back steadfastly upon the past his- 
ry of philosophy," says Morelle, " we may see that it 
IS ever had a progressive development ; that each age 
IS contributed its portion, greater or less, and that tb^ 
citation between the different schools has been, as it 
ere, the pulsations of this forward movement. Thales 
id Pythagoras combined the vague theories of their age 
to their own respective systems. Without the former, 
emocritus and the Atomists would have been impossi- 
e ; and without the latter, Parmenides and Zeno had 
3ver embodied, in regular form, the tenets of the Eleatic 
lilosophy. The struggle of these two schools paved 
e way for Socrates, and thus rendered Plato and Aris- 
tle possible. Without the former of these, the early' 
hristian philosophy would not have seen the light ; and 
ithout the latter, the scholastic- philosophy could not 
)ssibly have arisen." * 

The two philosophical schools, the one founded by 
lato, and the other by Aristotle, have continued, vari- 
isly modified, to this day, dividing the thinking world, 

certain fundamental particulars, into two classes. 



* An Historical and Critical View of the Specalative Philosophy of 
irope, in the NinetecTith Century, by J. D. Morelle, A. M. 
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LEADING PECULIARITIES OF THESE SCHOOLS. 

The Platonic school maintains that the mind is 
created with innate principles or ideas, corresponding to 
the essence of things, from which knowledge is directly 
generaied. The Aristotelian school maintains that 
the human mind is created without any ideas or knowledge 
whatever, and is incapable of originating a,ny,wiihout the 
aid of the senses. Of the former school are Des Cartes, 
Leibnitz, Kant, and most of the modern German, with 
some modern French philosophers. Of the latter school 
are Bacon, Locke, Reid, and the Scotch and English phi- 
losophers generally. 

It must not be supposed that the philosophers of the 
former school attach no importance to the senses, as 
means of knowledge, nor that those of the latter allow 
no place to the original teachings of the mind ; still there 
is between them a radical difference of views on this 
point— a difference more real in its nature, and serious in 
its effects, than any other that has divided philosophers. 



names of the schools. 

The Platonic school is called also the Cartesian, in 
honor of one of its principal advocates ; it is called the 
rational or metaphysical, as opposed to giving promi- 
nence to the senses, as means of knowledge ; it is called 
the transcendental, as making claims to knowledge by 
means transcending the supposed ordinary operations of 
the understanding. 

The Aristotelian school is also called the Baconian, in 
honor of one of its principal advocates and in part a 
founder ; it is called the inductive, empirical, or experi' 
mental, (from the Greek empeiro, to search or prove ;) it 
is also called sensttous or sensational, because it maintains 
that human knowledge originates in sensation. 

As Lord Bacon may be considered the modern father 
of the one, and Des Cartes of the other ; and as British 
writers generally have followed in t\i^ ^\j^\^^ oS, '&^^J:««i^^2fiw 
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e essential particulars, and German wTiters in the steps 
Des Cartes ; we may properly call the one the Ger- 
LN, and the other the British school.* French philoso- 
lers have been divided between these two schools, 
Lving in mental science no peculiar school of their own. 



morelle's classification. 

Morelle makes four philosophical schools — the sensa* 
mal^ the ideal^ the sceptical^ and the mysticaL In a 
itical view, this classification has som,e imp<Hi;ance, as 
is intended to indicate certain distinctions actually ex- 
:ing, and deserving of notice. But it has its disadvan 
ges, and, in a general view, is quite objectionable. It 
lites men who differ on points more important than 
ose on which they agree; and it separates men who 
^ee on points more important than those on which 
ey differ. For instance, it separates Reid from Locke 
id Brown, and transfers him to Germany, "which, from 
onigsberg to Basle, is still advocating the most pro- 
und systems of idealism."! It occasions not a few 
her divorces and alliances equally strange and unfor- 
nate. It exalts subordinate differences to the rank of 
ineric ones, and of course depresses generic differences 
the rank of subordinate ones. 

It is true, the author says he uses the word idealism m 
V broadest signification. This he has a right to do, if 
I abides by his definition, — and few writers are more 
ithful than he to their definitions, — but adopting this 
unification, Locke is as much an idealist as Reid. As 
)plied to the German philosophy, idealism is quite dif- 
rent from what it is as applied to the Scotch and 
nglish philosophy. The term rational has acquired a 
orld-wide currency, as indicating that phase of the 
etaphysical school which Morelle had in view. But 



* There seem to be certain peculiarities in the stnicture, circnmstances, 
habits of the German, as distinguished from the English and Scotch 
ellect, which incline the former to favor the rationalistic and contem 
tire phiJosophy, rather than the inductive and practical 
History of Philosophy, p. 7^7 . 
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he was afraid to use it, lest it might prove injurious to 
the school towards which his sympathies seem, on the 
whole, most inclined. " The term rationalism," he says, 
*' would certainly have been better adapted to express a 
philosophy starting from conceptions of reason, rather 
than intimations of sense ; but then it has acquired such 
notoriety in the religious world, that I well knew the 
penalty of pressing it into my service. On the whole, 
therefore, as the term idea is now frequently used to sig- 
nify a mental conception, in opposition to a sensational 
feeling, I thought it not inappropriate to apply the word 
idealism, in the general sense in which it is found in the 
following pages." * 

His reason, then, for making Reid an idealist, and 
Locke a sensationalist, is, that ^ the term idea is now 
very frequently used to signify a mental conception, in 
opposition to a sensational feeling." But did not Locke 
mean by an idea a mental conception ? Does he not ex- 
pressly say, " By an idea, I mean that which a man has 
in his mind when he is thinking about something"? 
And what is this but a mental conception ? Does Locke 
ever call " a sensational feeling " an idea ? He calls it 
an occasional cause of ideas. So does Beid. The only 
difference between them here is, that while Reid advo- 
cates the immediate perception of things, Locke, in ac- 
cordance with the current theory, speaks of perceiving 
through the medium, or by means of ideas. Locke con- 
sidered an idea an entity, distinct from the mind itself, 
and so do all the soundest philosophers of the. British 
scHool, Brown excepted. 

If Reid is an idealist, Locke is equally one. On mi- 
nor points they differ, as I have shown on former pages ; 
but the points of their difference are of little moment, 
compared with those in which they agree. The same is 
true of the difference between Reid and Brown, although 
/aore serious in this case than in the other. 

If Morelle did injustice to Locke, in considering him, 
in distinction from Reid, a champion of an exclusive 
sensationalisni, he did it only as he was mised by 

* Preface to History of Pluloaoigi\i^,^.^. 
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ZJousin.* There must be, in all true syste:iis of phi 
osophy, a sensational^ as well as an idealistic element; 
ind they whose spectacles do not allow them to see 
)ut one of these elements, or how to blend them, can- 
lot be received as faithful expounders of the phUoso- 
)hy of John Locke. No writer ever did more than 
le, in his day, to elevate the mind to itii true position 
IS a spiritual, thinking essence; to turn its thoughts 
nward upon itself, as the subject matter of philosophy ; 
ind, in short, to expound and defend the principle^ which 
ie at the very basis of all true idealism. 

An admirable writer, in a review of Morelle, says, '^A 
)hilosophical system may assume a positive form, when 
t is wholly negative in its character and mission ; and 
ts protest against the errors of previous systems may be 
iccepted, and never need to be repeated, while its af- 
irmations shall be rejected almost as soon as proffered^ 
)r, if adopted, shall lead to errors only less gross than 
;hose which it supplanted. Thus the true value of 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding is as a 
protest against objective philosophy, which had prevailed 
dike among the ancients and in the scholastic ages. 
Ideas had, down to his day, been regarded and treated 
IS detached and independent essences, so much so as the 
objects of physical science. The effort had been to 
malyze, not the states, but the products of the intellect; 
lot to sound the source, but to define the forms, of ideas. 
That the mind itself is the subject matter of true philoso- 
3hy, was a discovery the honor of which is due to Locke 
ilone. He is the father of subjective philosophy. With 
;his discovery, his positive system gained extensive and 
enduring currency ; and its sensationalistic divorced from 

* In some particulars, Morelle is at present as much in favor of Coosio, 
18, a few years since, he was of Brown. He is yet a youns man; ten 
rears more added to his learning and candor will probably give him the 
iame impartiality towards Locke, which characterizes what ho has writton 
U relation to most others. 

Cousin undertook to annihilate Locke, and verily thought he had done 
10. What is more, he has succeded in making some others, for a time, 
hink so too. But the name of the great English thinker is still bright on 
he read pages of philosophy, and will continue to be so, long after those 
>f the French critic shall have passed to the dull pages that are turned 
ver aad forgotten. 
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Us idealistic element, led, by routes which he neither indl 
oated nor contemplated, to infidelity, naturalism, and fa- 
talism. But Kant was as much indebted to him as Con- 
dillac ; and modern idealism, no less than sensational- 
ism, has pursued the truth in the route which he first 
opened." * 

SCEPTICISM AND MYSTICISM. 

Nor are the terms scepticism and mysticism^ as applied 
to designate distinct and permanent philosophical schools, 
entirely unexceptionable. The term scepticism does not 
so much indicate a distinct school.^ as certain results 
of schools which may be essentially different. The ultra 
rationalist on this hand, and the ultra sensationalist on 
that, educated in different schools, meet together on the 
ground of a common scepticism. It is the place where 
extremes meet ; the ground of malecontents. Dissatisfied 
with their past views, tired of the dogmas imposed by 
false or partial conceptions gathered from their respective 
schools, they ate looking about for something better. 
They usually move off in a direction the opposite to that 
from which they came. 

On this point, the reviewer above cited justly re- 
marks, " Scepticism cannot be regarded as a permanent 
form of philosophy. It marks the transition epochs, 
when old dogmas lose their hold on reflective minds, and 
are just going to yield place to more profound and com- 
prehensive theories. It is the protest against false and 
inadequate views which is needed to. prepare the way to 
further developments of philosophical truth. 

" Scepticism being an epoch rather than a normal 
state of philosophical speculation, must necessarily have 

♦ North American lleview, April, 1849. Thus our excellent reviewer 
ascribes to Locke the honor of modem idealism. It is carious to observe 
that Morelle refers this same honor to Des Cartes, a philosopher of exactly 
the opposite school. " Des Cartes, looking more deeply beneath the phe- 
nomenal world, and with an intense power of reflection, gazing npon the 
mind itself as the instrument and medium by which all truth is perceived, 
gave a new impetus to the rationalistic method of philosophizing, and thua 
End th« basis of the modern idealism." — History of Philosophy^ p. 64. 
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L reaction towards some positive system. This may tak^^ 
>lace in favor of idealism, if the sceptical movement had 
ts rise in the inconsequent reasonings or untenable con« 
dusions of the sensationalists, or vice versa. Or it may 
issume the divine agency, as not only the virtual, but 
he sole proximate cause of all mental phenomena, and 
eek the conclusion of all intellectual problems in the 
ittributes and ideas of the Supreme Intelligence. Hence 
nysticism^ which, in its various modifications, resolves the 
idmlnistration of the intellectual universe into a theurgy, 
)ervaded by laws or principles corresponding to the indi- 
vidual inquirer's peculiar dogmas." 

The term mysticism indicates a peculiar phase of mind, 
n certain stages of inquiry, at wbich the explained is 
caching towards the inexplicable, and the natural to- 
vards the spiritual, rather than a distinct philosophicell 
jchool. As we live in a universe of wonders, which no 
philosophy can fully fathom, the Creator has implanted 
;hat in our constitution which, when excited, tends to 
nysticism ; and its phenomena must needs constitute a 
Dart of all true mental science. 

We can enter no school where we do not sooner or 
ater overtake the unexplained and the wonderful, and 
ivhere mysticism does not, of course, become an element 
When this element becomes absorbing or excessive, the 
jubject of it is called, by way of eminence, a mystic. 
There are as profound mystics among the followers of 
Locke as among those of Kant. At the same time, it 
nust be conceded, that some systems of philosophy 
lourish the mystic element more than others. 



ECLECTICISM. 

The term eclecticism may, perhaps, with some propriety, 
lesignate a philosophical school; but I should prefer to 
Jissent from Cousin, in this respect, and consider it a 
term indicating those who belong to no particular school ; 
those who prefer to stand apart, and select from each 
school as their judgments dictate. So far as the term is 
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negattive, it of course indicates no bond of union ; so far 
as it is positive, it may indicate elections so opposed as 
to place its subjects in quite opposite schools. 

An eclectic may be a materialist, a transcendentalist, 
a mystic, or a sceptic. Cousin professes eclecticism ; so 
does Morelle ; so did Hume ; so did Shaftesbury. Yet 
who would consider these men as truly belonging to one 
and the same school ? Both Locke and Kant, so far as 
they went from home after thoughts, are eclectics. All 
men profess to be, and really ought to be, such. But 
they must finally be judged by what they actvully think 
and teach. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have, therefore, concluded to consider mental philos- 
phy as descending to us in t\yo generic schools — the an- 
cient Platonic and modern German on the one hand, the 
ancient Aristotelian and modern British on the other. 
Both of these schools are really sensational, as both rely 
— the latter more than the former — upon the teachings 
of sensation ; both are alike ideal ; both have their scep- 
tics, and both their mystics. 

But the German school is the more rationalistic and 
transcendental; the British, the more inductive and ex- 
perimental. The former assumes most; the latter proves 
most. The former relies most upon innate ideas and 
and spontaneous suggestions of the mind itself; the latter 
upon what the mind learns by a slow and cautious in- 
duction of facts. The former begins with principles, and 
ends with facts ; the latter begins with facts, and ends 
with principles. 



I. 

» •. 
♦. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

Subject of remaining chapters ? What is proposed ? Comparative an- 
tiqaitj of philosophy % With whom did it originate ? Proverb ? Who 
was the father of Grecian philosophy? Who succeeded himi What ii 
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lid of them 1 What of the growth of philosophical systems ? State the 
adin{; poculiarities of the two schools 1 Who are mentioned of the former 
'hool ? Who of the latter 1 By what names is the Platonic school called ? 
'lie Aristotelian 1 What reasons for calling the one the German, and the 
:lier the British school ? Bemark in the note on peculiarities of German 
lind, &c. ? MorcUe's classification? Objections to it? His reasons for 
)nsidenng Bcid an idealist, and Locke a sensationalist? Remarks on 
lem ? Substance of the remarks from the Review ? What is said of scepti- 
sm and mysticism ? What of sceptics ? Of mystics ? Of eclecticism. 1 
onclasion ? 



CHAPTER II. 



THE ANCIENT PLATONIC AND MODERN 

GERMAN SCHOOL. 



Plato, the father of this school, was scarcely less re- 
Qowned for his poetry and eloquence than for his philoso- 
phy. It is fabled, that, while in his cradle, bees shed 
honey upon his lips ; thus presaging the future powers 
of his eloquence.* In his youth he composed several 
tragedies and elegies, which, when he determined to de- 
vote himself to philosophy, he gave to the flames. Still 
the poetic inspiration followed him, and became an im- 
portant element in his philosophy. Like Coleridge, who 
has been called the modern Plato, he may be styled the 
poetic philosopher. 

It is interesting to notice the mental peculiarities 
of the two fathers of philosophy, and to trace them 
through the respective schools, down to the present time. 
Aristotle was cool, cautious, plodding; Plato was ardent, 
confiding, ready : with the former, knowledge came by 
searching ; with the latter, it seemed to gush up spontane- 
ously. With the one, it was severe knowledge ; with the 
other, a mixture of imagination. 

The mental habits of Aristotle were characterized by 
objectivity; those of Plato by subjectivity. By this is 
meant, that the former relied mostly upon what he learned 

• Most of the writings of Plato are translated into English. As their 
original form is beautiful classic Greek, the scholar will prefer to read 
them as they fell from the great author's pen. There is a fine edition of 
his argument against atheism, in the original Greek, published by the Har- 
pers, with valuable notes, by Dr. Lewis, of the University of New York 
dty. 

33* 
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rom without ; the latter, upon the spontaneous prompt* 
ngs of his own mind. Yet Plato was a scholar as well 
.s a genius. The laborious pupil of Socrates, and teacher 
if Aristotle and Demosthenes, his mind took a wide 
ange over the fields of literature, and gathered fmits 
rom every clime. His philosophy strikes not a few 
lotes, to which there are responsive chords in the human 
oul ; and, by the aid of his learning, he gave it an 
nduring name and place among men. 



RENE DES CARTES. 

The Platonic philosophy subsided into a state of dor- 
nancy, in which it mostly remained, through a long 
period, until the early part of the seventeenth century, 
vhen it was revived by Des Cartes. He was a French 
lobleman, of distinguished talents and extensive learniitg. 
Commencing with the knowledge of his^ own mind, of 
vhich he found evidence in the consciousness of think- 
ng,* he ascended to the conception of the Infinite Mind 
— the perfect and Supreme Being. 

Finding what he was thus led to conceive verified in the 
ividences of design around him, he inferred the infalli- 
)ility of human reason ; since it was not presumable 
hat such a being as God would give us reason to mis- 
ead us. In the old Platonic philosophy, he found some 
)f the elements of what he conceived to be the right 
node of thinking. 

This philosophy does not^ like the Aristotelian, proceed 
)y an induction of particulars to establish general prin- 
iiples. It starts with general principles, deduced directly 
rom the mind, and proceeds to apply them to the scien- 
ific classification of particulars. Principles innate to the 
nind being assumed as a type of all that is to be learned 
vithout, what is taught by the senses is considered sec- 
)ndary to what is learned directly by inward teachings, 
ieason teaches us how things miist be, rather than things 

* " (X^to; ergo aum^ 
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themselves how they are. Reason gives laws to-objec- 
tive facts, rather than facts to reason. 

Philosophizing in this way, his fine genius naturally 
struck out rich and original thoughts, and formed vision- 
ary theories. A comprehensive and logical reasoner, he 
framed a metaphysical system which has been the basis 
of many subsequent speculations. He supposed the 
essence of mind to consist in thinking'; the essence of 
matter^ in extension; that as extension is every where, 
the universe is, of course, an -infinitely-extended plenum; 
hence the heavenly bodies do not revolve in empty space, 
but in vortexes or whirlpools. Holding to the natural 
immortality of the soul on the ground of its indecompo- 
sability, and to the mortality of brutes, his theory made 
them mere machines, without soul, thought, emotion, 
volition. 

To explain the mode of communication between the 
soul and the body, he supposed a very subtile fiuid, se- 
(areted from the blood, and called " animal spirits," to cir- 
culate in the nerves, and to convey intelligence from 
every part of the body to the soul resident in the pineal 
gland of the brain ; and thence, also, to convey the com- 
mands of the soul to all the muscles employed in volun- 
tary motion.* 

** His writings excited much attention, and they prompt- 
ed many to engage in philosophical studies; but they also 
met with great opposition. Gassendi, and the adherents 
of the Baconian method, of couise, rejected his views. 
The Jesuits in France, and many of the Protestants in 
Holland, did the same. In England, he scarcely had a 
follower. His principal adherents in France were several 
of the Messieurs de Port-Royal, especially Malebranche ; 
and in Holland, Spinoza and a few others." f 

♦ " Des Cartes, observing that the pineal gland is the only part of the brain 
^bat is single, ail the other parts being double, and thinking that the soul 
mofit have one seat, was determined by this to make that gland the soul's 
habitation, to which, by means of the animal spirits, intelligence is brought 
of all objects that affect the senses." — Reid's Wm-ks^ vol. ii. p. 104. 

t Sketches of Modem Philosophy, especially among the Germans. By 
James Murdc ic, D. D. 
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BENEDICT SPIN02SA. 

The next conspicuous name in this connection is that 
f Benedict Spinoza, a learned Jew of Amsterdam. He 
^as born in 1632, and, unlike most philosophers, died 
t an early age, being only forty-five. A warm admirer 
f Des Cartes, he yet thought to improve upon his sys- 
3m. Assuming Des Cartes' definition of a substance,— 
a thing which so exists as not to depend on any thing 
Ise for its existence," — he legitimately inferred that God 
lone is that substance, since of him alone independent 
xistence is predicable. 

<^ There is, then," said he, " but one real substance, and 
hat substance is God. As universal substance is' God, 
11 creatures, all things, are but parts of God. In the 
iea of substance, he includes both mind and matter, 
^hen God creates mind, he sends forth a portion of his 
wn mind ; when he creates matter, a portion of his own 
material substance. The mind and the matter thus cre- 
ted do not become separate existences, but are still only 
jod himself extended or reproduced. This is pantheism. 
JoD is in every thing, and every thing is God. 

" By virtue of the divinity in man, we are competent 
know all truth. The object which we can most easily 
:now and most perfectly comprehend is God, since he is 
perpetually dwelling and developing himself within and 
round us. To know that of which we are conscious, is 
know God ; to know that which is about us, is to know 
jrod. Every thing within and around us reveals to us 
>od, whom to know is our highest happiness ; to obey, 
►ur most perfect freedom." It would seem, in this view, 
hat man can hardly fail to be a very happy being, what- 
ver might be the fate of his freedom, 

"It is manifest," says Murdock, "that he carried his 
peculations quite beyond the bounds of human knowl- 
dge, and ran into downright transcendentalism^ in which 
►bscurity must ever reign." * 

4 Modem Philosophy^ p. 29 
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NICHOLAS MALEBRANCHE. 

Of the same school was Nicholas Malebranche, of 
. Paris, a devout Jesuit, whose Inquiry after Truth was 
published in 1673. He has been considered one of the 
most original and profound thinkers of France.* His 
work was published in a revised and enlarged form but 
three years before he died, in 1712. With Spinoza, he 
supposed the soul to be a portion of the divinity, or the 
divine reason^ (Logos,) and all matter to be a develop- 
ment of the one infinite substance. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his language seems to import nothing more than a 
mystical union of our souls with God. Holding the 
BOUTce of error to be in the senses, and the source of 
truth in God, if we would aspire to pure truth, w'e must 
rise superior to the senses, and view things in the position 
of the divine Mind. 

In common with others of this school, he supposed the 
immediate objects of our knowledge to be only the ideas 
of things, not the things themselves,^ As these ideas 
existed in the divine mind before any thing was created, 
in proportion as we commune with the divine mind, we 
apprehend the true ideas of things as God does, and not 
as they are furnished by the uncertain senses. Maintain- 
ing God to be the object of our immediate vision, while 
all other objects are seen indirectly, he completely re- 
versed the common doctrine on this subject. 

He went even beyond his own school ; for supposing 
that we see all things in God, he saw no necessity for 
holding the theory of innate ideas, since knowledge is 
more surely obtained directly at the source than by any 
thing that can represent it. Hence the theory of innate 
ideas fell out of his philosophy. Malebranche was a 
religious enthusiast. The marks of sincerity, simplicity^ 

* "Malebranche, with a veiy penetrating genius, entered into a more 
minute examination of the powers of the human mind than any before 
him." — iiew/, vol. ii. p. 128. 

t " It is obvious that the system of Malebranche bears no evidence of the 
existence of a material world from what we perceive by our senses ; for the 
divine ideas which are the objects immediately perceived were the samo 
before the world was created." — Ibid. yol. ii. p. 150. 
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3evoutnesa of soul, pervade his writings, and prove that 
1 spirit averse to all infidelity, rather than a love of daring 
speculation, became the occasion of his philosophical er- 
rors. His style is easy and inviting, affording some of 4.he 
inest specimens of the French language at that period. 



LEIBNITZ AND WOLF. 

The name pf Godfrey William von Leibnitz is of 
t\^orld-wide renown.* He led on ttie German mind in the 
:rack of its modern philosophy. He was contempora- 
leous with John Locke. These two philosophers were 
:he principal antipodes of their day on the main question 
:hat divided the schools. Leibnitz was an extensive 
scholar, a deep thinker, a rare genius. Although follow- 
ng mainly in the remote steps of the great Plato, he had 
:he courage to do his own thinking. It was his ambition 
md his aim to make philosophy as perfect a science of 
•eason as the pure mathematics, thereby to settle all dis- 
putes and put the world at rest. 

He began by laying down the principles of pure reason, 
ilrawn directly from the mind's original furniture, and pro- 
3eeded to build thereon his logical demonstrations. He 
abored at the same great idea that had descended from 
Plato — the competency of the mind to educe from itself 
I perfect system of philosophy. To settle the truth of 
ibstract and general principles, he applied the mathemati- 
cal tests of identity or contradiction ; to settle the question 
if facts, the proof deduced from the relations of cause 
md effect. He hence differed from Des Cartes in this 
^articular, that while Des Cartes held the proof of ideas 

be in themselves, whenever they are clearly perceived, 

* " He was highly respected by emperors, and by many kings and princes, 
<rho bestowed upon him singular marks of their esteem. He was a par- 
icular favorite of Queen Caroline, consort of George II., with whom he 
ontinned his correspondence by letters after she came to the crown of 
Britain till his death. The famous controversy between him and the 
nathematicians of Great Britain, whether he or Sir Isaac Newton was the 
nventor of that noble improvement in mathematics, called by Newton tho 
Method of Fluxions^ and by Leibnitz the Differential Method^ engaged the at- 
ention of the mathematicians in Europe for several years." — UeicTs Worlai^ 

01 ii. p. 233. 
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ke held that they require and may have logical proof; 
first, directly from the innate principles and spontaneous 
conceptions of the mind itself; secondly, by reasoning 
from effects to causes. 

For his curious and ingenious theories respecting 
Monads, Preestablished Harmony, and the Best System, 
the reader is referred to his writings ; or, for a lucid con- 
densation of them in English, to Murdock's Modern 
Philosophy of the Germans. A notice of them would 
require too much room here, and would not comport with 
the general design of this work. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz encountered some opposi- 
tion, which it soon surmounted, on its way to universal 
ascendency over Protestant Germany. Its great ex- 
pounder and defender was Christian Wolf, himself 
also a Grerman, born in 1679. He lived to the age of 
seventy-live, devoting most of his life to explaining and 
improving the Leibnitzian philosophy. He pushed the 
plan of Leibnitz to the extreme, of carrying the strictly 
mathematical method into all his investigations.* To 
him mainly the Germans are indebted for their copious 
list of technical terms, derived mostly from the Greek 
language. 

" This Leibnitzian-Wolfian philosophy reached its cul- 
minating point about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Soon afterwards, from various causes, it began to 
decline. Many had all along questioned the soundness 
of its principles, and still more the tendencies of some of 
its doctrines. The downright pedantry of most of its 
advocates, who dogmatized ostentatiously, and stufi'ed 
their writings with formal demonstrations of the simplest 
truths, rendered it disgusting to well-informed minds. 
About the same time, Locke's principles, or those of the 
empirical school, found their way into Germany. And 
these principles were propagated in and along with the 
writings of the English and French deists and sceptics, 
(Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, &c.,) which began now to 
circulate extensively, and to produce in that country a 
set of free thinkers and contemners of long-established 

* See his ^Ptychdogia EationaliSf^^alBO '* Psychologia Emptrica,^^ 
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opinions. The friends of revealed religion were alarmed 
it the progress of infidelity and scepticism, under the as- 
nmed name of philosophy ; and they anxiously inquired, 
tVhat is true philosophy ? It was amid this state o' 
hings that Emanuel Kant appeared on the stage as a 
naster spirit, controlling and guiding public opinion by 
lis superior talents."* 



EMANUEL KANT. 

This illustrious philosopher was born at Konigsberg, 
n 1724. His whole life was spent in that city ; he is 
laid, indeed, never to have travelled from it more than 
;wenty-two miles. He lived to the advanced age of 
jighty. Of great acutenesss, patient study, profound 
;hought,and of most pure and amiable character, through 
I long life his name became every where the synonyme 
>f whatever is great and worthy. 

The system of Kant is called the Critical Philosophy, 
[t is decidedly of the rationalistic school, although it 
mils to its aid some of the principles of the inductive. 
He held philosophy to be a science of pure Reason^ at 
jv^hose bar all questions must be tried. Yet the senses 
ind the understanding have their importance. He sup- 
30sed that man possesses three distinct faculties, rising 
Dne above the other in the following order of importance 
— Sensation, Understanding, Reason. 

He considered Sensation a mere receptive faculty, con- 
i^^eying to the mind only impressions made by the objects 
iround us. From this source we learn only the phe^ 
wmena of things within the range of the senses ; noth- 
ing of the essential nature of the things themselves. 
The Understanding' is the faculty which apprehends the 
materials furnished by the senses, and of them forms 
3onceptions and judgments respecting whatever may be 
earned from without. It is restricted in its operations to 
the sensible world, and all the knowledge acquired by it 
18 empirical. 



^ Modern Pbiiosopli^^by Dt. Murdock^ p. 43. 
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- Reason is the grand attribute distinguishing man from 
the brute creation. The sphere of its operations is the 
supersensible world. It has to do directly with spiritual 
and essential truths, general laws, abstract principles. 
The knowledge which it supplies has respect to the 
universal and the necessary^ in distinction from the hccU 
and contingent. It is called rational and pure knowledge, 
to distinguish it from empirical knowledge, acquired 
through the senses by the understanding, and liable to be 
diluted with error. It is called transcendent^ or transcen- 
dental, because it is from a source transcending the sensual 
world. The decisions of Reason are considered superior 
to all others. All things must be arraigned, tried, and 
finally settled at her bar. What she knows is certain ; 
what is learned by the understanding may be doubted. 
Reason is fixed ; understanding is discursive. 

Reason is both speculative and practical; the former 
imparting to us rational knowledge, the latter enjoining 
upon us rational conduct The former is, as it were, the 
eye of the soul ; the latter, the moral law within. The 
former teaches what we miist believe ; the latter, what 
we oug/U to do* 

Many of the truths which Kant recognizes as taught 
by reason are what I have called intuitive ; but he ex- 
tends the province of reason quite beyond what I have 
supposed to be strictly intuitive truths. In his Reason 
we recognize again the Logos of Plato, the Ratio of 
Cicero, the supposed divinity within us of his various 
predecessors^ 

In Kant's philosophy, the distinction between reason 
and reasoning is not merely the distinction between what 
is indicated by a noun and its participle. Things are 
supposed to be directly known by reason, which cannot 
be known by reasoning. Reason is sure ; reasoning may 
be fallacious. For instance, reason teaches the existence 
of an infinitely perfect Being, because she speculatively 
needs this ideal of absolute excellence, and because her 

* Kritik der reinen Vemunft, pp. 800-830. The writings of Kant are 
translated into clumsy English. Persons familiar with the German will 
obtain more clear and satisfactory knowledge of his yiews in the original 
than from the translation. 

34 
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AoM wtoii it)igm«iVfd it; b'dt sill r^iaiB&iiiiifg' ti» f>ro?e the 
i)c{st6hc<e ic^r «y!rch a Being i» ttt)ceH;ain« Tb^fatt m 0»r« 
dn, becande directly ph)claiiiii6d by lUag&n ktn^lf; the 
m6a of teaching it. by tt^aiKm^y mdy be fiabe* 

Upon this ihraliible KeAsO!? — the finite image of God 
dthin tid, i^spiting to ttve infinite in knowledge, and the 
noral law within us, directing to the Infinite in good* 
less -~ this philosopher erecte biis t»ublinie syiiteni of 
VtUmrtd and Mordd Theology*, 



EFFECTS OF KANT'S WRITINOS. 

The writings of this great thinker aronsed the German 
nind to high enthusiasm for metaphysical stndieis, to 
irgent inquiries into the foundation of rational knowl- 
id^, and to satiguine anticipations of the speedy mil- 
B M^Yn of philosophy. He was followed by various 
luthots, laboring to subvert^ amend, or enlarge bis sys- 
em, or to establish other rational systenvs. 

Amid the various lights of reason, the light of revealed 
ruth faded away ; the Bible was either laid upon the 
helf, or not opened until reason had first decided what 
t must teach. 

In France, some philosophers went with the G^mail 
ranscendentalists, others with the extreme and sceptical 
ollowers of Locke ; the former mounting upwards into 
he clouds, on the wings of etherial Season ; the latter plod- 
ling earthward, at the sluggish heels of Understanding. 



OTHEft PHI1.0S0PHERS OF THIS SCBOOI/. 

Our limits do not admit a particular notice of all the 
vriters of this school. Among the most distinguished 
vhich we have not noticed are Jacobi, Ficbte^ Scbelling, 
3egel, and Herbart. 

Jacobi was born in 1743, and devoted most of his life 
o authorship. 

Fichte was born in 1762, was professor of jphilosbpby 
t Zurich, and afterwatda at Jena. 
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Sehelling was bora in 1775, encceeded Ficbte in the 
cbalr of philosophy at Jena, and was afterwards profess- 
or at Wiirzburg. 

Hegel was born in 1770, became first a professor at 
lena, and afterwards at Berlin. 

Herbart was born in the year 1776, and was at differ- 
ent periods professor at Grottingen and Konigsberg. 

Jacobi is classed with the mystics; and all these phi- 
losophers, with their pupils, are among the more tran- 
scendental of the German school* 



VICTOR COUSIN. 

We must pass on to notice a single name, as a repre- 
sentative of others, in France. The name of Victor 
Cousin is familiar to all ears. This noted philosopher 
was born in Paris, November 22, 1792. He is still living. 
He claims to belong to no positive school, but to proceed 
upon the principles of an impartial eclecticism. We do 
not read far, however, without finding his tendencies 
Betting strongly towards the rational school. 

He supposes that the first aberration from the true 
philosophical method comes from Bacon; and as to 
Locke, although a great and ingenious thinker, his Essay 
on the Understanding is wrong in point of method, false 
to the l^rue origin of . our most essential ideas, replete 
with solecisms and contradictions, and always, of course, 
inclining too much to the sensuous. 



'^ " That is called transcendental which surpasses the limits of sensible 
or empirical knowledge, and expatiates in the region of pnre thought or 
«bflolute science. It is therefore truly scientific ; and it serves to explain 
empirical truths so far forth as they were explicable. On the other hand, 
that is called transcendent which not only goes beyond empiricism, but 
surpasses the boundaries of human knowledge. It expatiates m the shad- 
'■owy region of imaginary truth. It is therefore falsely called science ; it is 
the opposite of true philosophy." — Murdock's Modem Philosophy^ p. 1 68. 

The terms are, howeyer, now used indiscriminately, or, rather, only the 
teml transcendental is used, and is applied to all those whose Amdamental 
Tierwfl are of the rational ediool. Hence Jacobi, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, 
Baoch, and Coleridge are, alike with Kant, usually called transcendental 
Ists, although differing from him and from each other in more or less of 
the particjoEiiB formerly indicated by these several terms. 
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Cousin supposes, not. without reason, that the extreme 
doctrine of liocke, on the one hand,, led to the extreme 
Joctrine of Condillac on the other. Assuming to take 
the neutral stand, his antagonism with the errors of the 
English school became so earnest^ and that with the 
German school so feeble, that he unconsciously falls 
quite into the arms of the latter. 

He accuses Locke of beginning at the wrong point, — 
the origin of ideas, — instead of beginning with the 
psychologicQl facts ; that is, the phenomena of mind, in its 
mature state. He therefore begins with psychology, rea- 
soning, a posteriori, from facts to causes ; and ends with 
reasoning, a priori, from causes to facts. He thus, in a 
measure, confounds the methods of the metaphysical and 
of the empirical schools. 

Cousin considers reason a general, not a, personal attri- 
bute. All men have one and the same reason, of which 
they are at liberty ixy avail themselves. He does not pro- 
fessedly admit the theory of innate ideas, and indeed 
denies that any writers ever really held it, as understood 
by Locke; but, in his philosophizing, he virtually ad- 
mits all that the theory has been assumed to maintain. 
Supposing that reason is not personal to man, but the 
same in man as in God, by the very constitution of our 
minds, — that is, by virtue of what is original to our rea- 
son, — we must, of course, in so far as we have this 
divine endowment, view things as God views them. 
The principles of knowledge are then inherent and origi- 
aal with the human mind. 

This is not the same as maintaining that the mind is 
30 constituted as to admit certain first truths when pre- 
sented to it, which is a principle of the British school ; it 
is maintaining that the mind itself spontaneously prO" 
duces them, from its innate furniture, which is a principle 
Df the German school. 

Among the orignal ideas of reason, Cousin places 
those of space^ time, infinity, substance, cause, good and 
3vil, and the essential and absolute generally. As • the 
ivritings of this philosopher are now extensively read, 1 
io not deem it best to occupy our limited space with a 
^articular notice of them. They are in easy modern 
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French, written in flowing and rather careless style. 
Among many fine original thoughts, the reader finds 
some absurd and extravagant ones, and not a few speci- 
mens of loose and incoherent reasoning. 

As a whole, however, to all who are lond of philosophi- 
cal studies, and can think for themselves, they are both 
interesting and instructive. Those who do not embrace 
his views will at least honor his industry, learning, and 
genius, and will be delighted with the easy and prompt 
way in which he speaks out his mind. To those not . 
familiar with the French, his Elements of Psychology, 
translated by Dr. Henry, of New York, will be found a 
valuable substitute for his original writings at large. 

We have thus glanced at the leading peculiarities and 
advocates of the German school of philosophy. That its 
general tendency is to displace the teachings of revealed 
religion^ to give undue exaltation to human reason^ to feed 
the fires of vanity^ and to substitute^ for the one living 
AND personal Jehovah, the dreams of a pagan pan- 
theism, facts have abundantly proved. 

Yet these facts ought not to bear unkindly upon the 
men who have espoused and advocated this philosophy. 
It is a wise and just maxim, that men ought not to be 
held responsible for the consequences of their doctrines, 
when they do not intend and cannot foresee them. 
Among the philosophers of this school are some of the 
richest thinkers, the purest spirits, and the brightest orna- 
ments of humanity. Besides, the philosophy itself em- 
bodies many of the loftiest truths and noblest sentiments 
within the range of the human intellect. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER H. 

The father of this school ? What is said of him and Aristotle ? DeB 
Cartes? His philosophy? Spinoza? Peculiarities of his philosophy* 
lialebrancfae % His views ? Hii character ? What is said of Leibnita 
Of him and Locke in connection ? What did \iQ '^xoi^^^ \a ^<^ ^ ^'^^^csc 

34* 
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d 1m differ from Dm Curtes f What was the success of his philosophjf 
rho expounded and defended it? What can yon saj of Wolf? When 
as Kant born ? What is said of him ? What distinctions does he make 
. philosophy ? Effects of Kant's writings f Mention other writers of 
lis schooL Definition of tramcendental in the note ? Wbi^ is said of 
onsin? Of his philosophy? What does he think of Bacon, Locke, 
c. ? How does he consider reason ? Mention some of the original ideas 
' reason. Tendencies of the German philosophy ? Bemark ^ 



CHAPTER III. 
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Ari8TOT|:4E, the ancient founder of this great school, 
was born at 3tagira,384 years before Christ. Inheriting 
a fortune, it was bis early ambition to devote his life and 
means to philosophical studies. At the age of seven- 
teen, he commenced attendance on the instructions of 
Plato, at Athens. The brilliancy of his genius soon out- 
shone that of all his assooiates, ipsomuch that Plato con- 
sidered him the intellect of his school. He continued to 
prosecutei his studies with Plato twenty years, deaf alike 
tp the -oall^ of pleasure and of courtly ambition. 

On the death of Plato, he was by Philip chosen pre- 
ceptor of his son Alexander, wbioh pfj^ce be discharged 
eight years, until his pupil's accession to the throne. He 
was of a spare habit, ate and slept but little, was retiring 
and simple in his manners, and was wholly devoted to 
ptudy. 

An alienation of feeling is said to have arisen between 
Aristotle and Plato, towards the latter part of Plato's 
life, owing to their different philosophical views. Aris- 
totle bad the boldness to institute a new theory and enter 
upon a new track of thought This awakened the jeal- 
ousy of Plato, who became subsequently as bitter towards 
him as he had previously been friendly. It is hoped, for 
the honor of philosophy, that this is not true, although 
the current developments of human nature look very 
much as though it may be. 

The writings pf Aristotle have sometimes been com- 
pared with those of Plato ; but they are really very un- 
\ikp tbexzi. The writings of Plato are cUc^ra/i^tAm^^ V>^ 
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flowing imagination and embellishment of style, while 
i;hose of Aristotle are remarkable for their simplicity. 
' The philosopher of Stagira," says his biographer, 
* studied nature more than art, and had recourse to sim- 
plicity of expression more than ornament" 

Aristotle died at the age of sixty-three. His writings, 
in chaste and classic Greek, are many of them read, with 
3ase and advantage, by most scholars. Persons not 
Familiar with the Greek language are favored with trans- 
lations of this great philosopher's works, in every form 
and variety. 

Aristotle's Logic reigned in the schools for many cen- 
turies ; but it has yielded to modes of reasoning charac" 
berized by greater simplicity. The ascendency which his 
philosophy early obtained it has continued to hold, in 
trarious degrees, down to the present day. 



FRANCIS BACON. 

Although the Aristotelian philosophy held the ascend- 
ency, yet it made little progress during the dark agtes, and 
5ven down to the time of Francis Bacon. This was 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Philosophers 
bad generalized too hastily, relying on few facts and 
5rst impressions, thus foreclosing the inlets of sound 
knowledge. 

Lord Bacon published his Chart of the Sciences, and 
New Method of pursuing them, in 1620. In these he 
sets forth, in strong* light, the importance of very careful 
Dbservation and experiment, as the only true basis of 
scientific conclusions. His writings gave a new impulse 
to the Inductive school, and led the way to vast and sure 
accessions of philosophical knowledge. 

He was the first to set aside the Aristotelian logic of 
the schools, and to institute methods of arriving at truth 
more simple and satisfactory. Of the same philosophi- 
cal school with Aristotle, as to the principle that all 
knowledge is acquired^ rather than innatej he yet took 
more direct methods to obtain it. 

^ Eetiring as he did ftoroL lYv^ coMtt and the senate 
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hoase into his study, from the busy scenes of political 
life to the pursuit of philosophical truth, he could hardly 
fail of becoming more and more convinced of the prac- 
tical uselessness of the scholastic logic to a mind that 
requires sagacity in seizing analogies, and needs expe- 
rience in collecting facts. He saw that in ordinary cases, 
where we have to deal with mankind, the keenest logic 
could not supply the place of accurate observation ; 
and proceeded, with that comprehensiveness of mind for 
which he was remarkable, to generalize his views, until 
he evolved the conclusion that pure scientific knowledge, 
as well as all other of a more ordinary and practical kind, 
must take its start from a diligent observation of facts."* 

By the " inductive method " is meant a careful observa- 
tion of facts in their relations to each other, as consti- 
tuting genera and species, and contemplating them in 
view of the great central truth, that, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the same causes will uniformly produce the 
same results. Thus, from a comparatively few observa- 
tions, carefully made, wide conclusions may be drawn. 
But to render our conclusions both ample and certain, 
they must be ultimately verified by extended observa- 
tion, and by facts gathered from every department in 
nature. The mind thus rises, by a gradual and sure as- 
cent, from fact's to principles, and from specific principles 
to general laws.f 

Lord Bacon was to the British school what Des Cartes 
was to the German. Both were leading minds ; both 
were great ; both thought profoundly and earnestly ; the 
one after the English method, the other after the German. 

Bacon put forth all his energies to examine and to 
prove ; Des Cartes fell back upon the inborn ideas of his 
own mind, to contemplate and to reason. Bacon proved 
all things, and held fast that which is good ; Des Cartes 

* Morelle's History of Philosophy, p. 65. 

t '* Daae viffi sunt, atque esse possunt ad inquirendam et inveniendam veri- 
tatem. Altera a sensa et particularihus advolat ad axiomata maxime gene- 
ralia, atque exiis principiis corumque immota veritate judicat, et invcnit 
axiomata media ; atque haec via in usu est. Altera a scnsu et particulari- 
hus excitat axiomata ascendendo eor.inenter et gradatim, ut ultimo loco 
perveniatnr ad maxima generalia, quae via vera est, sed intentata.'' — Novw^ 
Orgammi 1 aph. 61. 
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;honght b ^ knew by virtue of a priori principles ; hence 
ie sometimes held the true and the false together. Nor 
lid Bacon limit his method of investigation to the out* 
vard world ; he contemplated their ultimate application 
;o all the phenomena of mind« 

That Bacon in some respects earned his views to ex- 
Temes, and that he came short, in others, of setting 
mfBciently forth all the considerations that bear upon 
he investigation of subjective philosophy, is freely ad- 
Tiitt^d; but although Cousin ascribes to him the first 
iberration from the true philosophical method, I cannot 
>ut think the time far off when the great voice of British 
md American intellect will agree with him. 



JOHN LOCKE. 

It was in 1698 that this great philosopher issued his 
•enowned Essay on the Human Understanding. It 
s said to have almost annihilated what then remained 
if the Platonic philosophy in Great Britain, and to have 
3rought it into extensive disrepute, or greatly to have 
Tiodified it in many parts of the continent, especially in 
France. 

As so much has been said of this prhilosopher on our 
brmer pages, a few words here will suffice. The leading 
ioctrine of his Essay is, that the mind has no innate 
deas — that all its knowledge is acquired by sensation 
md reflection. Our knowledge comes, first, in the form 
jf ideas received through the organs of sense ; and, sec- 
ondly, by the reflections awakened in the mind by these 
sensuous ideas. 

Maintaining the objective reality of knowledge, Locke 
supposes all our ideas to be either simple or complex — 
he former being derived directly from sensation and re- 
Section, the latter being compounded of simple ideas 
3y the understanding. When these ideas are legitimate, 
hey correspond exactly with the object which they are 
apposed to represent. By this is meant, that when a 
vnioa has what Locke calls an adequate idea of an 
>ject^ that object teaWy la vjY\a\. \\. ^^^^^\ft Vdxa to b^ 
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To persons not conversant with the ancient theory of 
i<jeaB, this seems little short of a truism ; and yet vol- 
umes have been written on thi3 single debated point. 



SCEPTICAL RESULTS^ 

Locke's Essay was intended for a protest, not only 
against the objective -philosophy of the scholastic ages, 
but also against the current d priori reasonings of the 
continent, which were flooding the schools with error. 
It was intended to make the mind humble and cautious 
in its search for truth ; and to summon it forth from the 
little world of bright dreams and pleasant fancies of its 
own creation, to the sober task of proving the realities 
of the world that God had made. It has, therefore, more 
to do with the sensational than with the rational ; more 
with the understanding, as empiricizing by the senses, 
than with the reason, as operating by virtue of its un- 
aided intuitions. 

That Locke never taught an exclusive sensational 
philosophy ; that he as truly made the world within the 
subjective matter as he did the world without the objec- 
tive matter of philosophy ; and that he designed ample 
scope to all the legitimate intuitions and spontaneous 
teachings of the mind, has been shown on former pages. 

But some of Locke's followers laid an exclusive hold 
on the sensational part; and as his philosophy was 
strictly inductive, cautious, distrustful, admitting nothing 
without proofs it tended in them to produce scepticism. 
As pupils are wont to go beyond their teacher when 
they deviate from the right path, some of this school 
pushed off to avowed scepticism or deism. 

In this list, the names of Hume, Collins, Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, Gibbon, and others, are familiar to all. 
Among the _ French are Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, 
Condorcet, D^Alembert, Diderot, and others of less note. 
Some passed on to materialism; of whom were Shaftes- 
bury and Priestley, of the English ; and De la Mettrie 
and Helvetius, of the French. Others y^e^t ^uite over 
to ^vpwed atheism. 
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It has been already said, that Morelle would not have 
laid the blame of this at the door of Locke, had ht 
not been misled, by Cousin, in making him an exclu- 
sive sensationalist ; for Morelle's views in regard to the 
necessity of combining the two elements, the sensational 
and the ideal, are in the main just; and the follow- 
ing sentence, with slight modifications, so well expresses 
my own views, that I am induced to insert it in this 
connection: — 

" The whole process of sensation, we are conscious, is 
passive; the moment, therefore, we attempt, like Con- 
dillac, to reduce all our notions to different species of 
transformed sensations, we virtually deny the liberty, or 
energy of the mind, and make humanity itself but an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, which is moved hither 
and thither by forces impressed upon it from the out- 
ward world. Human freedom accordingly perishes under 
the hands of a bold sensationalism. Nor is it alone the 
moral nature which is stripped of its grandeur by these 
principles; the foundations of truth itself are likewise 
undermined, and the road to scepticism prepared. 
Knowledge, which comes to us simply through our 
sensations, can have nothing fixed and absolute about 
it. Its truth must be relative to the construction of our 
material organs, and can never attain to a necessary and 
universal character. In other words, there can be no 
such thing as truth, which may not at some time prove 
error; so that the whole framework of our knowledge is 
rendered insecure." This last clause needs qualifying. 

" Idealism, on the contrary, leads us just as far from 
the truth in the other direction. Neglecting the peculiar 
element which exists in all our perceptions, and by 
which we are inseparably linked to the material world, 
it first of all attempts to deduce the notion of matter by 
a logical process from our purely rational ideas : failing, 
however, to afford satisfaction by this process, it begins 
to undermine the reality of the notion itself, and ends at 
length in its positive denial. Both sensationalism, there- 
Pore, and idealism, when exclusively pursued and devel- 
oped to their furthest results, lead us into a labyrinth of 
*TroT^ from whicVi it a\>\ie^xs> \m^o"s>^\\Afc fet any^ pbilos*. 
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ophy to extricate us; they both give us the thread by 
which we may enter into the very centre of the meta- 
physical maze, but, having conducted us there, they snap 
it asunder, and leave us in perplexity which* way to turn, 
in order to retrace our steps. The consequence infallibly 
is, that philosophy becomes distrusted, that the conclu- 
sions of reason are set at nought, and a boastful scep- 
ticism is engendered, which magnifies itself against all 
science, and builds itself up upon the metaphysical errors 
which it can deride, but not correct."* 

The friends of Christianity became alarmed at the re- 
sults of the prevailing philosophy, and naturally con- 
cluded fhat either there must be something wrong in the 
philosophy itself, or that it had been misapprehended in 
some material point. They did not strike for a divorce 
of Christianity, but for a revision of philosophy. 



BISHOP BERKELEY. 

Among the attempts to revise philosophy, that oi 
Bishop Berkeley is most conspicuous. As an offset to 
the writings of Priestley, who had virtually annihilated 
the soul, having reduced all mental phenomena to modi- 
fications of sensation, the learned bishop published a 
book, in which he maintained that God himself is the 
immediate cause of all our sensations.f 

What we call material objects, being, as he supposed, 
the results of our sensations, and not their causes, he 
considered it most rational to conclude that they exist 
onlf/ in our minds.% In his view, as God was to be re- 
garded as the direct efficient cause of our sensations, he 
could as well produce them without any external objects 
as with them ; all that was necessary was to produce in 
us the idea of them, in order to make us realize them 
as truly as though they did actually exist. 

* Histoiy of Philosophy, pp. 191, 192. 

t See t e Works of George Berkeley, D. D., Bishop of Clojme, fee 
Xiondon edition, 1 837. 

X As, according to this theory, objects have no existence excepting in 
idiaM^ those who embraced it were sometimes called t<]fea{{stt. 

35 
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The excellent bishop thought that, by thus improviiig 
ipon the current philosophy, be s^Duld banish infidelity, 
ecall the soul, and place it again under the benignant 
lare of its Maker. Of the two errors,— that of Priestley 
Lud that of Berkeley, — if we must have either, we sjboula 
lot hesitate to take the latter ; but we may opngratulate 
ourselves that a more generous philosophy casts us upoa 
leither alternative. We are privileged to enjoy both the 
naterial and the mental world,. embraced ^dike in tbe 
imple arms of Christianity. 



THOMAS REID. 

A strange mingling of faith and scepticism, in respect 
>oth to philosophy and religion, pervaded the jBnglish 
ind many of the continental institutions at the time 
Fhomas Reid appeared to confute the scepticism of 
Sume, on the one hand, the idealism of Berkeley, on the 
)ther, and to restore harmonious confidence in philoso- 
>by, as by him expounded, in its relations both to natural 
md revealed truth. He was born in 1710, not far from 
^Lberdeen, in Scotland, and became professor of Mojral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 

This may be called the era of common sense. She 
vas called in, by this excellent philosopher, to curb ultra 
endencies in either direction, and to serve as a standard 
)f ultimate appeal. What he called common sense is, in 
iact, much the same as what we designate by sponta- 
leous intuitions. His main force seems to have been 
lirected against the representative theory, so called ; that 
s, the theory of intervening ideas between the mind and 
>bjects viewed ; and he succeeded in clearly expounding 
he doctrine of immediate and direct perception. The 
ruth is, as I have stated on former pages, that ideas are 
esults, not means, of perception. 

Reid was not so remarkable for originality as for good 
ense. In several instances, however, his' usually good 
ense fails him ; as if to impress upon us the time-hon- 
ed maxim, that even wise men are not always wise. 
IB writings are :lasaic& va xaecvtal science, and h^^^P 
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oontribated an enviable share towards advancing the in- 
terests of sound knowledge. In point of style, they are 
among the finest models of philosophical composition in 
the En^ish language — lucid, simple, chaste. 

Beattie and others followed in his track, adding some- 
thing to his views. These writers did not allow any 
fellowship with the Plat£>nic theory of innate ideas, yet 
they placed great confidence in the instinctive prompt- 
ings of our nature to correct errors incidental to philo- 
sophical speculations. This is certainly a very conven- 
ient method of disposing of difficult points ; whether it 
is always fair, or in the highest degree honorable to the 
intellect of him who adopts it, is another question. 

However this may be, the writers in question proceed- 
ed on the assumption that the sober dictates of common 
sense are often more trustworthy than the results of the 
most accurate philosophical reasoning. There was a 
truth in the thought, but it stood too much alone. That 
philosophy and common sense should ever seem to be at 
variance, argued something still to be learned ; for, when 
rightly expounded, their teachings must always agree. 



DUGALD STEWART. 

Some French writers, such as Cond iliac, Bonnet, and 
others, did something in the way of disabusing, expound- 
ing, and improving the philosophy of Locke ; but it re- 
mained mostly for Dugald Stewart to elaborate, and 
in a measure reconstruct, the entire system, on the essen- 
tial Baconian basis. Without the highest pretensions to 
originality, by his candor, his great good sense, and his 
extensive and profound learning, to say nothing of the 
elegance of his style, he claims a rank among the first 
philosophical writers in our language. 

His books are among the best classics in the schools 
of Britain and America. If we are constrained some- 
times to dissent from his positions, or to point out inac- 
curacies and contradictions in his statements and rea- 
sonings, we must remember that the soundest thinkers 
sometimes err, and that no man is so v^iae ^«» vsat ^ 
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eave something to be done. It must be added, more* 
)ver, that this accomplished writer has done far less in 
he way of elementary investigation, or of correcting ex- 
sting errors, than of setting forth, in graceful diction, the 
houghts elaborated by other minds. 

Dugald Stewart was born in 1753. He was at first 
)rofessor of Mathematics, afterwards of Moral Philosophy, 
n the University of Edinburgh. " Respecting Stewart's 
ibility as a writer, there never has been," says Morelle, 
^ so far as I know, but one opinion, and that decidedly 
avorable. His reading upon all metaphysical subjects 
with the exception of the more modern German philoso- 
)hy) appeared to be almost as extensive as the literature 
tself; his judgment upon the merits of the different 
luthors was, for the most part, clear and comprehensive. 
His own mind exhibited all the traces of the scholar and 
he man of taste, while his easy and attractive style 
leemed to throw a charm and an interest around the 
nost abstruse and forbidding subjects. There can be 
ittle doubt but that the Scottish metaphysics, while they 
lerived their bone and sinew from Dr. Reid, yet owed 
;o the labors of his successor all that mould and sys- 
em, that order and beauty, which have given them a 
popularity greater than any philosophical treatises in 
he English language which have appeared in modern 
imes." * 

THOMAS BROWN. 

Of the same philosophical school, and of the same 
miversity, was Thomas Brown. He was born in 1778, 
md having received a liberal education in England, en- 
ered, while young, upon the studies of the IJniversity 
)f Edinburgh. He commenced the study of moral phi- 
osophy under Dugald Stewart, at the age of sixteen, and 
loon evinced great acuteness in the investigation of 
uetaphysical subjects. He became colleague professor 
vith Stewart in 1810; and died in 1820, "beloved by 
nany, regretted by all, in the very ascendency of hid 
genius and reputation." 

* History oi T?\\\\osov^^ , ^. ^^^. 
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Iq Brown, we scarcely know which most to admire, 
the onginality of his method, the boldness of his specu- 
tions, or the laxuriance and splendor of his diction. Pro- 
ceeding on the essential Baconian basis, he yet carried 
the process of simplification beyond any of his predeces- 
sors, proposed new theories, — especially in relation to 
cause and effect, — struck out new thoughts, and made 
some actual advances in the science of mind. His writ- 
ings are by no means a substitute for those of Locke, 
Reid, and Stewart, but are a valuable accompaniment 



OTHER WRITERS. 

Neither our space nor object admits the notice of all 
the writers who have contributed, in some form, to this 
school. One of the greatest of human productions — 
Butler's Analogy — is at once a debtor to this school for 
its origin, and a contributor to its intellectual wealth. 
Among the most noted of the ultra sensationalists were 
Hartley, Priestley, and Darwin. 

In quite recent times, the name of John Stuart Mill 
has become considerably known in England, in connec- 
tion with a work by himj entitled " A System of Logic, 
Ratiocinative and Inductive," a work of no ordinary 
merit The writings of Abercrombie are in most of our 
schools. Many valuable contributions to mental science 
have been made by writers in our own country, whose 
names need not here be mentioned. 



PRESENT STATE OP THIS SCHOOL. 

Although the distinguishing peculiarities of the two 
great leading philosophical schools are traced down 
through all ages, yet each has had its mutations, and many 
interchanges have been made between them. The Aris- 
totelian school is not now just what it was under the 
teaching of Aristotle, or Bacon, or Locke. Although still 
as severely inductive as ever^it is yet more idealistic, more 

35* 
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« 

« 

^ional, and less sensational. It ba9 n^ade an approxi- 
lation towards the rational school; it basi taken frooi 
tat school some valuable truths, without, however, com- 
romising its own fundamental principles, 

In its present improved condition, it is at once a proud 
lonument of ^nglo-Saxon tliinking, and a noble tower 
r defence against the infidelity resulting from an over-' 
eening rationalism on the one hand, and an exclusive 
msationalism on the other. In the natural sciences, it 

now triumphant over all the educated world. In tiie 
apartments of mental science, it holds the ascendenty in 
rreat Britain and America, and has extensive sway over 
le continent. There are, however, many in England 
id America who sympathize with the German school; 
ad on the continent its disciples are yet numerous. 

The British philosophy has become incorporated with 
te classical writings of our language upon physical and 
ledioal science, physiology, natural theology, ethics, civil 
ility, the laws of nations. What is most important, 
9 affinity with the Christian religion has been practicaUy 
jmonstrated ; and, in its present -improved state, it is 
lund to be a safe depository of revealed truth. It serves 
I hold the rnind in that posture of calm and patient 
iquiry, which, with proper guidance, conducts to sound 
lowledge in all departments, both human and divine. 

Yet philosophers have ordinarily stood too far apart 
oin Christianity. They have fixed their stand point 
»o low in the earth. If philosophy begins with the 
irthly, she ought not to end there. She ought to aim 
?aven-high. All sound systems of philosophy are parts 

■ Christianity, as all nountains, valleys, rivers are parts 

■ our globe. Nor is any philosophic system but par- 
ally developed, until its relations to revealed religion 
•e clearly shown. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER m. 

Ancient founder of this school ? What is said of him ? What of him 
And Plato in connection ? With whose writings have those of Aristotle 
been compared t What is said of the success of his philosophy ? What 
is said of Bacon ? At what time did he publish? What was he the first 
to do ? What is meant by the inductive method ? What is needful to 
render it sure and comprehensive? Lord Bacon and Bes Cartes com- 
pared? What does Cousin ascribe to Bacon ? What does the reader think 
of this 1 When did Locke issue his fkmons Essay ? What is said of it ? 
Its leading doctrine ? Sceptical results f Did Locke teach an exclusive 
sensationalism ? What is said of some of his followers ? Bemarks and 
quotation ? What did the friends of Christianity ? Berkeley ? His 
philosophical views? What did the bishop hop* to Accomplish? Re- 
mark ? State of things when Reid appeared ? When was this ? What 
may this era be called ? What is said of it ? What was Reid*s main 
force directed against ? Did he succeed ? For what was he most remark- 
able? Beattie? Remarks? Dugald Stewart? What is said of his 
writings ? Brown ? His philosophy, &c. ? Other writers ? Present state 
of this sdiool ? With what has tiiis philosophy become incorporated ? 
What, in its present improTed state, is it ibond to be ? What does it 
serve to do * Btmaik t 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 



WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 

These Dictionaries are recommended by the most eminent 
teachers in the country as the standard authority for orthogrcqpihf 
and pronvneidtion. They are used in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, Providence, Cambridge, Salem, and most of the principal 
schools in the United States. 



GOODRICH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A new and elegant edition, containing six c«>lored maps, print- 
ed upon steel plates. One of the most popular school books in 
the country. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. 

PARLEY'S FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY. 
PARLEY'S SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY. 
PARLEY'S THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY. 

The Histories contain Maps and Engravings, are brought down 
to a very recent date, 'and being in general use in the schools and 
academies in every state in the Union, may be considered 
standard books for the instruction of youth in history. 



RUSSELL'S AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST. 

This popular work is used in the Boston Latin School, and Q 
most of the principal academies in the country. 



BAILEY'S ALGEBRA. 

An elementary treatise for academies and common schooli» 



WORCESTER'S READERS, 

IN FIVE PARTS. 
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INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPfll 



This valuable book is designed for the use of Schools and for 
Private Reading. The following table of contents will give some 
idea of the plan of the work : — 

Contents. — Life. — Difference between Men and Animals. 

— Instinct. — Nature of the Human Mind. — Immortality of the 
Human Mind. — Origin of Human Knowledge. — Primary Knowl- 
edge of two Kinds. — Sense of Touch. — Additional Senses. — 
Sensation. — Improvement of our Sensations. — Perception. — 
Conception. — Primary Rational Knowledge. — Intuition. — Con- 
sciousness. — Attention. — Association. — Memory. — General 
Views of Man's Superiority. — Abstraction. — Classification. — 
Induction. — Reason. — Moral Reasoning. — Judgment — Im- 
agination. — Imagination as related to Morals and Religion. — 
Dreaming. — Insanity. — Mesmerism. — Suspended Animation. 

— Trance. — Philosophical Schools. — The German School. — 
The British School. 

The work is highly recommended by some of the most distin- 
guished educators in the coontiy. The following are some of the 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

. FVom Jared Sparks^ D. Z)., President of Harvard University. 

" The plan of the work appears to me judiciously conceived, and 
the style and train of thought are clear and natural, and weH 
adapted to excite the interest and secure the attention of young 
minds. I concur in its estimate of the general principles advanced 
by Locke, and of the preference they claim to the more recent 
theories and speculations of the French school." 
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lirTXLLBCTUAL PHlLOBOfHT. ^ 

FVom Mark Hopkins, ZK Z>., PrestJent of WUUamgtown QjIBegB, 

*^ I have read the book with great satisfaction, and think it wtfl 
adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. It is a work con- 
taining much original and just thought, and I regard it as a valua- 
ble addition to our literature in this department.^ 

'From ISimeon North, D, Z)., LL. D^ President of Hamilton CotUge, 

'* I have examined with care the Elements of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, and take great 
pleasure in saying, that I deem it a work well fitted to subserve 
the study of that highly important department of knowledge. Iti 
exhibition of the principles of Metaphysical Science, as developed 
by the most eminent writers on the subject in our language, is 
clear, concise, and comprehensive ; and in a form well adapted to 
fecilitate the progress of those who ar&> just eiAering upon the 
study of the mind. In preparing it, its author appears to have had 
special reference to its use as a text book, and as such I deem it 
especially worthy the favorable consideration of instructors in thai 
department of learning." 

From Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Principal of the English High School, Boston, 

** I have examined the treatise on Intellectual Philosophy, by 
the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, and have been much gratified by the 
manner in which the subject is treated. This branch of knowl- 
edge is very important, and should be so regarded in all our higher 
institutions of learning. But, unfortunately, it is oflen presented 
m a manner so dry and abstract, as to afibrd but little interest to 
the youthful mind. This work has presented the study in a form 
at once agreeable and easy of comprehension ; and, I believe, tc 
will be studied with no small degree of interest, as well as with 
much profit With great t;enfidence I commend it to all en- 
gaged either in learning or teaching intellectual philosophy." 

From Mr. M. P. Case, Principal of the High School, Newbwryport^ Mass, 
" I can truly say, after considerable attention to its method and 
Its merits, that it is, in my judgment, better adapted to the business 
of teaching than any similar work with which I am acquainted. 
The fulness of the discussion ; the clearness with which the topics 
are presented and illustrated; and the fairness witli which Un 
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opinioiis are stated, so decidedly mark its superiority for the teach- 
er and the saiolars, that I shall introduce it into my school as soon 
as the time arrives in which our senior class pursue that particular 
Ttudy. I hope and believe that this work on Intellectual Philoso* 
i#hy will awaken a deeper interest in a most important though too 
much neglected science." 

fVotn Mr, Charles D. Cleveland^ Principal of an Institution for Young 

Ladies^ in Philadelphia, 

** I am thankful for the valuable addition recently made to our 
school literature, in the Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by 
ICr. Winsloi)<r. I have examined it with care, and consider it the 
best text book for my first class that I have yet seen ; and I shall 
toon show my faith by my worics, (the only test of faith that is 
worth any thing,) by introducing it into my school. It has laid 
the fraternity of teachers under great obligations. I have here 
tofore given my pupils but little instruction in this department, for 
the want of a suitable text book." 

From Mr. Francis Bowen^ Editor of the North American Review, 

'* I have examined the work with some care, and I think the 
author has been very successful in the difficult task of so present- 
ing the great truths and problems of Intellectual Philosophy as to 
make them intelligible to youthful minds, and to those who have 
had little previous acquaintance with the subject. The style is 
very clear and simple, but concise, and the illustrations are well 
chosen, being such as will interest the reader, and throw light upon 
the theme of discussion. He has avoided the easily besetting sin 
of elementary writers upon this subject — that of cumbering the 
statements and the process of the argument with many words, with 
wire-drawn discussions and extraneous matter. He has supplied 
hints and suggested topics, which the judicious teacher and careful 
tiinker will expand and pursue with more profit than if there were 
nothing leH for him to do. The general tone of the book is ex- 
cellent, the problems of mental science being always viewed in 
their proper relation to the inestimable truths of Christianity, so 
that Philosophy appears as the handmaid of Religion, not as iti 
opponent, yt *s a substitute for it" 
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nfTXLLKCTUAL PmLOSOPHT 

From the Boston TVanacript, 

** The volume forms one of the most valuable and complete text 
books in Intellectual Philosophy ever published ; and every intel* 
ligent person should be In possession of the knowledge here to be 
Isund, systematically arranged and clearly set forth. The book is 
not only well adapted to the purposes of colleges and the higher 
order of schools, but contains an amount of information which wiU 
be found very useful for reference to the advanced scholar and the 
general reader." 

From the Christian Witness and Advocate, 

*' This volume is worthy the attention of parents and teachers, 
and we shall be disappointed if, after a thorough trial, it does not 
rank high as a text book in the important science of whicn it 
treats." 

From the Christian Examiner. 

" The author evidently had in view the preparation of a good 
philosophical manual for the use of the pupils of a well-taught 
school, and designed to make his work of the most intelligible and 
useful character to them. His aim was highly commendable, and 
we think he has accomplished it with very marked success. Mr. 
Winslow judges wisely in attaching great importance in educa- 
tion to that mode of disciplining the powers of thought and reason 
which is found in distinguishing the differences and relations of 
things. There is scarcely any defect more common, even among 
the pupils that have enjoyed our best means of education, than 
that of disarimincdion — a word which cannot be fairly and fully 
defined without meaning almost the same as philosophy. We re- 
gard this volume as eminently well adapted to cultivate the facul- 
ty of discrimination in pupils, for it is intended to make them 
philosophize — to answer questions as well as to receive instruc- 
tion. The main effort of the author seems to have been to render 
philosophy a matter of practical utility ; to show that, so far from 
having no bearing upon things of daily use and value, as a vulgar 
prejudice judges of philosophy, it is eminently a guide to all thai 
B actually useful and precious beyond a merely animal existence^ 
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